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ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY. 


Public Economy of the Athenians. By F. Borxu. In two parts. 
Berlin. Translated by Lewis. 


I. ATHENIAN CITIZENSHIP. 
Il. Tur Poputar ASSEMBLY. 
Ill. Tue System. 
IV. Tue TENURE OF OFFICE. 
V. CAUSES OF THE OVERTHROW OF A7HENS. 


AL civilized nations which are now advancing to a higher 
meridian of national greatness, are progressing toward demo- 
eracy. So far as the theory of civil rights is concerned, this 
great fact admits of no denial. It can be predicated of Russia 
and of England, as certainly as of the several States of our 
Republic, whose constitutions are raised from time to time 
from their ancient moorings, and borne onward to an anchor- 
age still nearer to the verge of radical democracy. There is a 
progressive principle inherent in all civil institutions, which, 
commencing with the monarchical, the earliest in the order of 
origination, as well as the simplest in form, leads on to the 
democratical, which constitutes their ultimate as well as most 
complex development. Society cannot be stationary. That it 
must either flow backward toward barbarism, or onward to a 
higher civilization, is its unalterable tendency; a tendency 
which is illustrated by experience, and confirmed by history, 
Whether the progress is so silent as to be scarcely perceptible, 
or so eruptive as to create immediate reiiction, the sequence of 
institutions remains the same. That some nations, like the 
English, have entrenched themselves upon this great highway 
of the human intellect, and refused to cross the barrier into 
democracy, while others have relapsed into barbarism, does"not 
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invalidate the law itself. If these things are so, it follows 
that all civilized nations which are neither overthrown by 
misfortune nor arrested by decay before reaching their matu- 
rity, are destined ultimately to fall under the sway of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Our destiny as a people has been committed, from the 
beginning, to the guidance of the democratic theory of govern- 
ment, and our future welfare depends upon an intelligent and 
faithful adherence to its requirements. It is preéminently our 
duty to study diligently the elements of this great theory of 
government, to analyze and master its principles, and to 
observe its tendencies, in whatever age of the world they have 
been exemplified, that we may fully apprehend the obligations 
which rest upon us. If we prove true to its principles, our 
Republic will reap such a harvest of prosperity, and attain 
such a height of renown, as the world never witnessed. No 
sagacity of intellect, no inspiration of patriotism can portray 
the future achievements of the American race, if we maintain 
our popular institutions in their integrity, and carry them 
forward to their full development. 

The term “ Democracy” will be used in its primary sense, as 
signifying the rule of the people, and to contradistinguish 
our government from all other forms. Not the slightest refer- 
ence will be had to the use of that word which is made by 
political parties at the present day. 

Athenian democracy may strike the reader as a remote and 
unprofitable subject, covered as it is with the dust of antiquity, 
and disconnected, as it must be, from those more engrossing 
topics of the day which so readily enlist our attention; but if 
a single thought is elicited which is worthy of remembrance, 
or a new ray of light is shed upon the great doctrine of civil 
liberty, the inquiry will not have been prosecuted in vain. 

Democracy is a principle, and not an accident; an ordained 
condition, and not a transitory state of civil society. Whether 
it calls forth the eloquence of Demosthenes or of Perikles at 
the foot of the Akropolis, or the homage of an Adams or a 
Webster in the land of the Pilgrims, it is still the same in all 
ages and climes, a noble and immortal principle. We cannot 
claim it as our discovery, neither can we appropriate it as our 
inheritance. It lies in the pathway of nations as they ascend 
from barbarism to the heights of civilization. The Athenians 
ascended the acclivity before us, and seized at least a part of 
the treasure. Under the stimulus of liberty were developed 
those marvellous talents which have left their impress upon all 
succeeding generations. It may prove instructive to draw near 
to this gifted race, which, though shut out from us by the lapse 
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of so many centuries, is yet connected with us by some of the 
ties of a common experience. 

To Athens belongs the distinction of having instituted the 
first ee government among men; and of having raised 
herself, under free institutions, to the highest rank of political 
power among contemporary nations. It was also her merit to 
snd for centuries at the head of the democratic element of 
Grecian society, and to uphold it through all vicissitudes, as 
Sparta was the acknowledged head of the aristocratic, and 
her unrelenting antagonist. Athens was therefore a represent- 
ative state; and an analysis of her institutions will place us 
in possession of the sum of the knowledge of the Greek race 
concerning the principles of democracy. 

With the Athenians, as with modern nations, popular institu- 
tions were of slow and difficult growth. The people advanced 
step by step from the monarchy of the heroic ages, through 
aristocracy, which succeeded, and oligarchy and anarchy, 
which followed, until upwards of six centuries had worn away 
before the Constitution of Athens became essentially repub- 
lican. Every successive change infused more and more of the 
popular element into her institutions, until a government was 
at last constructed whieh fully satisfied the Athenian nation. 
Making Athenian descent the exclusive basis of citizenship, 
they ordained absolute legal equality among the citizens, 
together with an equal participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment ; and beyond this, that all the dignities of the state should 
be open to every citizen, without distinction of rank or pro- 
perty ; a degree of democracy which, limited though it was, 
no other nation of antiquity ever attained. 

It will be remembered by the most general reader, that 
Attika, the home territory of the Athenians, was a little penin- 
sula surrounded on three sides by the sea, and smaller in area 
than our own little State of Delaware. Though not sea-girt 
like Britain, her geographical position inspired her, at an early 
day, with an inclination to maritime pursuits. With the 
origin of her commercial enterprise dates the substantial growth 
of her free institutions. Commerce is the great instrument of 

rogress toward democracy. It bestows wealth, enlarged 
ideas, and strength of purpose; it develops the national intel- 
ligence; multiplies the national resources, and enlarges the 
national heart. With the growth of her democracy and of her 
maritime resources, Athens followed up her conquests, until, in 
the age of Perikles, she had extended her power over a large 
and populous empire. Like Great Britain at the present day, 
which in position toward contemporary nations she closely 
resembled, her power was manife.ted by the extent of her 
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foreign possessions, and by the completeness of her commercial 
ascendency. The celebrated islands of Eubcea, Paros, Rhodes, 
Naxos, Lemnos, Imbrus, Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and Amorgos, 
besides the lesser islands of the A%gean Sea, numbering in all 
upward of eighty, were tributary to Athens. Several of 
these islands contained large ard opulent cities, and sustained 
a flourishing commerce. In addition to these were Byzantium 
upon the Hellespont, Amphipolis, Olynthus, and other cities 
upon the coast of Makedonia; the famous cities of Halikar- 
nassus and Miletus in Thrace; Ephesus, ‘oy and 
Smyrna, and other Greek cities in Asia Minor. These fairest 
portions of the then known world were under the dominion 
of Athens, attesting both the vigor of her natural character, 
and her towering ambition for supremacy in Greece. It was 
the boast of Aristophanes, the comic poet, that Athens, in the 
age of Perikles, held under her jurisdiction a thousand tribu- 
tary cities;* an estimate which the researches of modern 
scholars have shown to have been not far from the reality. 
These dependencies of the Athenian empire not only enriched 
her commerce and strengthened her power, but they paid into 
her treasury an annual tribute equal to about two millions of 
dollars, if reduced to its equivalent at the present day ; a mu- 
nificent income, if judiciously employed, in the hands of a 
vigorous and progressive race. 

To rear such an empire of Greek over Greek, required the 
rarest combination of talents; but, above all, it indicates the 
existence of institutions eminently calculated to arouse and 
concentrate the national energies. Yet the most remarkable 
fact connected with the political achievements of Athens, is the 
great disproportion which subsisted between the number of 
Athenian citizens and of those whom they held under sub- 
jection. While the total population of the Athenian empire, 
at the period of its highest prosperity, must have included 
several millions of people, the total number of the Athenian 
race never at any time exceeded one hundred thousand souls. 
The received estimate is ninety-five thousand, which would 
give between twenty and thirty thousand adult male citizens. 

With these preliminary observations it is now proposed to 
consider several of the characteristics of the Athenian demo- 
cracy as it stood in its full vigor in the age of Perikles. By 
isolating the several features of this venerable system of civil 
liberty, we shall be the better enabled to discover the elements 
of which it was composed, and the defects which led to its 
overthrow. The inquiry naturally limits itself to the age of 
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Perikles, not only because it was the harvest of the Athenian 
intellect, and the meridian of the Athenian democracy, but 
for the further reason that it is the true stand-point from 
which to study the Greek idta of free institutions. The 
observations which follow will be confined to the Constitution 
of Athens as it existed in this particular age:—an age which 
may be said to have commenced with the banishment of 
Cimon, four hundred and sixty-one years before the Christian 
era, and which terminated with the death of Perikles, thirty- 
two years afterward. 


I.—ATHENIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


One of the most difficult questions which met our govern- 
ment at the threshold of its existence, was that of citizenship, 
considered in its two-fold aspect of the naturalization of 
foreigners, and the extension of the elective franchise among 
the people. It was a great problem to be solved; but the 
statesmen of the Revolution met it with the bold and expansive 
spirit of liberty, and inaugurated a policy which should ulti- 
mate, with the improvement of the people, in universal citizen- 
ship, and an unrestricted elective franchise. The full final result 
has not even yet been attained, but there is a steady progress 
toward its consummation. That a deep solicitude still broods 
over this question in the public mind cannot be denied; but 
that the policy itself in its main features was both wise and 
just, cannot be doubted. In this respect, however, we have 
made a radical departure from the principles of the Greek 
democracy. 

The civil right to which the Athenian attached the most 
importance was citizenship. It was a sacred inheritance; a 
birth-right neither to be alienated to the stranger, nor shared 
with the barbarian, It possessed a higher value to him than 
the same right can now to us, because it was a dignity, as well 
as a franchise; a charter of liberty in the midst of surround- 
ing slavery. With the Athenian it was not a matter of de- 
clamation, but a substantial right, upheld by legal enactments, 
and protected by the severest penalties. In every township 
of Attika was kept a public register (Angcapytxév ypappareior) 
for the enrolment of every individual of pure Athenian 
descent who resided within its limits. None but those 
who were registered were considered citizens, as the re- 
gistration itself was made the foundation of civil rights. As 
there were regular periods for the enrolment of the Athenian 
youth after they had attained their majority, so there were 
regular times prescribed for the revision of these registers 
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that the names of all such might be expunged as were found, 
on a formal scrutiny, to have been surreptitiously inserted i in 
the list of citizens. ‘To awaken in the minds of the young a 
vivid impression of the dignity of citizenship, it was not until 
the age of eighteen that the Athenian youth was permitted to 
exercise its privileges; when in the er yaa of the Popular 
Assembly he was presented with a shield and spear, in the 
name of the Commonwealth, and by this ceremonial was in- 

vested with his civil rights. For the purpose of asserting the 
claims of the state to his time and talents, he was at once put 
into its military service, and either sent out into the fortresses 
of Attica to learn the duties of a soldier, or abroad upon a 
maritime cruise to acquire naval discipline in the F gee 
triremes. At the age of twenty his probation ceased, and 
from that time forth he enjoyed all the privileges of a citizen. 

In the early days of the Athenian commonwealth, citizen- 
ship was rarely conferred upon foreigners, and never as a 
matter of right. Distinguished public services sometimes won 
this coveted honor, but. “the eases were rare in the prosperous 
days of the republic. It was regarded as the highest testi- 
monial of respect which the state could bestow. Nor was 
this restriction confined to Athens alone; it was general 
among the Grecian states. Sparta is said to have conferred 
citizenship but upon two individuals prior to the time of Solon. 
After Athens had fallen from her meridian greatness, and the 
national character had greatly deteriorated, her citizenship for 
the first time was freely opened to aliens. With these histori- 
cal facts, we are enabled to account for the limited number of 
Athenian citizens. They also reveal the intention of the 
system to concentrate in the hands of a small and exclusive 
class all the political power of the state, and to enable them 
to appropriate to themselves all the privileges of the Athenian 
civilization, and all the advantages which were to flow from 
the Athenian democracy. 

Next below the citizens were the resident aliens. The pur- 
suits of commerce attracted to Athens a large body of foreign- 
ers, who in time became affiliated with the people, and came 
to regard Athens as their adopted city. While they were 
allowed to engage in the business of artisans, merchants and 
manufacturers, they were not only denied all political privi- 
leges, but they were placed under grievous restrictions. Inter- 
marri: we with a citizen was pro! hibited under the penalty of 
being sold into slavery. Oppressive taxes were not only 
imposed upon them, but they were constantly reminded of their 
foreign lineage by the annual impost of a specific sum as pro- 
tection- -money, while they resided under the shield of the Re- 
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public. Notwithstanding these invidious discriminations, born, 
as many of them were, upon Athenian soil, and having no 
other country but that of their adoption, it was natural that 
they should take a deep interest in the public welfare, and often 
render distinguished services to the state. By the force of 
merit, which even the severity of Athenian manners could not 
resist, a portion of them rose to the position of adopted citi- 
zens, fil the name of Isoteles, (ecoreAne,)* by which they 
were distinguished from common aliens, (mérotyor ;) but they 
could neither vote in the Popular Assembly, nor hold an office, 
nor sit in a court of justice; neither were their names entered 
in the public registers, nor did they obtain the right of inter- 
marriage. Yet they exercised a considerable influence upon 
public affairs. They were allowed to hold real estate; were 
required to pay only the same taxes as regular citizens, and 
were exempt from the disgraceful impost of protection-money ; 
but, above all, the Popular Assembly was open to their elo- 
quence. Some of the finest talent of Athens belonged to this 
class; among the number may be mentioned the accomplished 
orator Lykias, who was an Isoteles, and never attained the 
rank of a citizen. 

Next lower in the scale of social life stood the slaves. They 
were chiefly of foreign lineage, but Hellenic descent did not 
by any means insure personal freedom. With a sort of mock- 
ery, they distinguished between the servitude of a Greek and 
that of a Barbarian, by calling the former a bondman, and the 
latter a slave. The former was admitted to ransom, but the lat- 
ter was not. The number of slaves in Attica amounted to three 
hundred and sixty-five thousand, according to the received 
estimate, which would give about four slaves to every citizen: 
a higher ratio than we can find a parallel for in modern times 
in any district of equal extent. They were bought and sold 
as merchandise. The price of a slave for the mills or the 
mines, the lowest species of labor, was a Greek mina, equal to 
$20, or about $60, if we reckon the difference in the value of 
money between that time and the present. Slaves who had 
been bred as artisans, or who possessed peculiar personal 
qualifications, frequently sold for a sum ten times as great. 
A common horse was worth three times as much as a common 
slave: a striking illustration of the degree to which human life 
was cheapened and degraded by this most vile and most detest- 
able of all human institutions. That slavery should have 
fastened itself upon democracy, in all ages of the world, is one 
of the remarkable facts of history, as it is one of the enigmas 
of the intellectual constitution of man. 


* durveg Kal et Sévor elev, Hist. 
v. 2, 4, 16. 
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But yet slavery was perfectly consistent with the Greek 
theory of democracy. The Athenians, according to Thuky- 
dides,* did not hesitate to declare that the stronger were en- 
titled to rule the weaker, and this was the political maxim of 
Athens at the meridian of her democracy. Even Aristotle,t at 
a later day, asserted that the Barbarians were, in consequence 
of their difference in race, destined by nature to serve the 
Greeks: 


“Tis meet that barbarous tribes to Greeks should bow.” 


Perhaps, therefore, it does not furnish a just ground of sur- 
rise that in the most fervid days of Athenian democracy the 
took of slavery were held with the most unyielding tenacity ; 
and that we find no evidences of sensibility upon this subject 
in the Greek mind, springing from moral or conscientious 
considerations. 

From this brief sketch, the value of Athenian citizenship 
can be readily appreciated. The Latin boast, “that it was 
better to be a Roman citizen than a Barbarian king,” applied 
with equal force to the Athenian commonwealth; but in both 
cases it was a selfish if not an inglorious conceit. It did not 
mean that it was a dignity and a privilege to be a citizen of a 
just and enlightened republic, but rather that it was a fortu- 
nate circumstance to be one of the citizens of a state that was 
supported by a slave population at home, and by the tributes 
of subjugated provinces abroad. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, this ancient democracy had a 
thoroughly aristocratic structure, with gradations of classes 
which savor strongly of the doctrine of caste. In the seat of 
power we find a select body of citizens who could trace back 
their descent through the lexiarchic registers to the founders of 
the republic. Resolute in vindicating the principle of equality 
among themselves, they acknowledged no affinities and shared 
no privileges with those in whose veins did not course Athe- 
nian blood. Within their own circle there was no principle of 
democracy so extreme as to forbid its adoption; no sentiment 
of aristocracy so mitigated as to escape their attack; but 
liberty was locked up in the circumference of the race. It was 
a gospel of glad tidings to the Athenian alone. 

Beneath them were the aliens, whom they tolerated because 
they enriched the national commerce by their enterprise, in- 
creased the public wealth by their manufacturing skill, and 
enlarged the taxable property of the state by their frugality ; 
and also because they were serviceable in the ranks of the 
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army as soldiers, and in the fleet as marines. Spreading out 
still wider as the substratum of their political edifice, were 
the slaves, upon whom was devolved the toil of cultivating 
the fields of Attika, of working the mines and mills, and of 
performing the rough labor of the privileged class; supplying 
their necessities—for it was beneath the dignity of a citizen to 
labor—and at the same time ministering to their luxury and to 
their idleness. Around the base of this edifice were their tri- 
butary foreign possessions, which tended to strengthen their 
security at home, and to uphold their authority abroad. Such 
was the civil fabric constructed by the Athenian democracy. 
Rising in the form of a pyramid, it presents the novel spectacle 
of an aristocracy at the summit, and servitude at the base. 

In the very nature of this restricted citizenship were the 
elements of its own destruction. Establishing their empire 
upon material force, and upon the doctrine of exclusiveness, 
the Athenians divested their democracy of that element of 
justice, and of that principle of universality, without which 
there can be no true democracy. By preserving their race 
and institutions free from all admixture of Barbarian nations, 
they secured a strength of character and a unity of purpose 
which doubtless contributed materially to the intellectual 
grandeur of the race; but they cast away those expansive 
views which would have tended to preserve the public morals, 
and that augmented strength which would have gained for 
them the absolute supremacy in Greece. Democracy is a fra- 
ternal as well as a diffusive principle. Distinguishing neither 
race nor lineage, it is as broad as the human family, and as free’ 
as the air of heaven; but it demands sufficient intelligence and 
virtue to apprehend its principles and to obey its require- 
ments, 

Yet the restricted citizenship of Athens secured advantages 
to the privileged class which have rarely fallen to the lot of 
man. Leisure for the cultivation of learning, opulence for the 
patronage of the arts, and a wide field of exertion to develop 
the talents of the ambitious: these, and many other circum- 
stances, conspired to quicken and develop that marvellous 
intellect which still continues, after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, to irradiate its light and intelligence. Its chief aim was 
to create a unity of race and a spirit of patriotism, without 
which, according to the Athenian notion, no people could pre- 
serve the purity of their institutions, or attain to national 

reatness,* 

While the Athenians erred in resting their citizenship upon 


* Arist. Pol., lib. i., passim. 
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so narrow a basis, we have perhaps gone too far to the oppo- 
site extreme in opening ours so wide. By dispensing with all 
qualifications, save that of a temporary residence, we have 
lessened the dignity of the franchise itself. Liberal naturaliza- 
tion laws are of the essence of democracy, and their wisdom 
is abundantly attested by the rapid elevation of our Republic; 
but all agree that some laws are necessary. Would it not be 
just to enact that no man shall become an American citizen 
who can neither read nor write: and further, that no native 
citizen shall be admitted to the elective franchise without the 
same qualifications? A man so low in the scale of intelli- 
gence as to be without these means of improvement, and so 
stolid as to be unwilling to acquire them, is poorly qualified 
to exercise a part of the national sovereignty. Ina demo- 
eracy, all the rights of the individual are embodied in his citi- 
zenship. It is the charter of his rights and privileges, the 
guaranty of his personal liberty. It would conduce to the 
security of our institutions if we came nearer to the Athenian 
estimate of the dignity of citizenship. 


Il.—Tne Porvtar ASSEMBLY. 


In the Constitution of Athens we find noexecutive office. 
The Athenians believed that no chief magistrate could be per- 
mitted in a democracy with safety to the liberties of the people; 
and, further than this, that the office was superfluous. A terror 
of arbitrary power seems to have rested with hereditary weight 
upon the popular mind. The tyranny and misrule from which the 
people had suffered, in the early periods of their history, created 
such an impression of distrust, that when democracy became 
— it annihilated the executive office. It is perhaps the 
only instance in a civilized state in which the popular branch 
of the government assumed the absolute direction of affairs, 
and would neither tolerate a limited executive nor an inde- 
dependent judiciary. From the fact itself we can derive in- 
struction. 

There is a silent but powerful tendency in all popular gov- 
ernments, first to reduce executive power, then to effect its 
annihilation, and after that to attack the judiciary. This tend- 
ency does not result from a thirst of the Popular Assem- 
bly for absolute power, but rather from its inherent strength 
and its great vocation. We have a clear illustration of this 
fact in our own civil history, which should be made a subject 
of serious reflection. Under the Constitution of 1777, which 
was regarded at the time as a great advance toward demo- 
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racy, the Governor of the State possessed the powers of a 
viceroy. He controlled, through the council of appointment, 
the entire magistracy of the State, and impressed his views, 
not only upon the party of which he was the acknowledged 
head, but also upon the public policy and legislation. His 
influence was decided and preponderating. But the amended 
Constitution of 1821 divested him in an instant of at least 
half of his powers, and weakened in the same ratio his posi- 
tion and influence. Again, in 1846, the present Constitution 
made a still further reduction of executive power, giving him 
at the same time no new prerogatives. The Governor is now 
but a shadow of his former self. All the substantial power 
that is left in his hands, of a strictly political character, is the 
veto power; but yet this is the highest degree of sovereign 
authority with which, among us, the executive office has ever 
been clothed. Should party strife call this high prerogative 
into frequent exercise, it 1s easy to foresee that the people 
will be tempted to rise, and place it under limitations. Its 
preservation from attack depends upon its infrequent use, 
and that upon minor questions of legislation. Should it ever 
venture to face a powerful and dominant party, and arrest its 
cherished policy, the old battle-cry against the ‘one-man 
power” would ring, at the instigation of the Popular Assembly, 
through every corner of the land, summoning into life a spirit 
difficult to direct and hard to appease. If, in the progress of 
events, the veto power should be overthrown, the executive 
office would become both powerless and superfluous, and by the 
act itself would be virtually abolished. It becomes us to con- 
sider whither this course of events is leading us, as time and 
circumstances give shape to our destiny. 

The same tendency precisely is illustrated in the civil his- 
tory of Athens. They first abolished the kingly office, about 
ten centuries before the Christian era, and substituted an 
archon for life, with limited powers. This was the first step 
toward democracy. After a few generations, the archonship 
was made elective, and limited to ten years. Again, shortly 
before the age of Perikles, it was made elective annually, by 
drawing lots among a number of candidates; the number was 
increased from one to nine, and they were changed into sub- 
ordinate magistrates.* This broke for ever the power of the 


* The archon first in dignity (apyor) took charge of the affairs of widows 
and orphans, and had some connection with the courts of justice. lis office 
resembled that of a chancellor. The second in dignity (3acr2et¢) took charge 
of the affairs of religion, including the festivals, and also had some connection 
with the criminal courts. Lis office was both ministerial and judicial. The 
third in rank (7o/éuapyor) had charge of the affairs of strangers and aliens. 
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archonship, destroyed the last vestige of an executive, and inau- 
gurated the supreme power of the Popular Assembly. Through 
the most eventful periods of Athenian history, and at the 
meridian of her democracy, the Popular Assembly held the 
supreme and exclusive direction of affairs. 

Of a Constitution in the American sense, and of the repre- 
sentative system, the Athenians knew nothing. They learned, 
like the English, to make an essential distinction between sta- 
tutes alterable at pleasure by the Popular Assembly, and those 
fundamental rights and principles which formed the basis of 
the government; but they ever adhered to the notion of the 
omnipotence of the Popular Assembly, as the English ever 
have to the omnipotence of Parliament; a power entirely in- 
consistent with the idea of a fundamental law. The founders 
of our Republic first perfected the scheme of a constitutional 
government. Having created a platform of rights and princi- 
ples, unalterable except by the people in their sovereign capa- 
city, they placed upon it an executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial department. Their several powers were thus rendered 
codrdinate, coéxistent, and co-derived. The great question was, 
how these departments could be sq adjusted that each might 
be independent in its own sphere, and yet safe against the en- 
croachments of the others. To this day it is an unsolved 
problem whether the American Executive is too strong or too 
weak. That the vast patronage concentrated in his hands 
secures to him a higher degree of real power than the framers 
of the Constitution intended, and than public sentiment now 
sanctions, cannot be denied; but it is another question whether 


development of the national intelligence and resources will ne- 
cessarily demand. An iron-bound, unchangeable Constitution 
is impossible; but the hand that attempts to alter or modify 
should be conscious of a wisdom as profound, and a patriotism 
as exalted, as that which first called it into existence. 

The Popular Assembly is one of the chief features of the 
Athenian democracy. It was composed of all the male citizens 
who had attained the age of twenty years; and to each one 
pertained the right of discussing all public questions, and of 
casting a direct vote upon every public measure. The Assem- 
bly met in the Pnyx, at the foot of the Akrepolis, about every 


His duties were chiefly judicial, The six remaining archons, known collectively 
as the Thesmothete, (Gecyodérar,) took charge of the incipient measures in the 
prosecution of actions both civil and criminal. 
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it 1s expedient to commence a reduction of Executive influence. 
Our periods of greatest peril will always be connected with 
those alterations of the fundamental law which the progressive 
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ninth day throughout the year, and but for a single day at a 
time. What would seem to us in this age as a novelty, 
indicating as it does the great change which social life has 
undergone, it assembled at sunrise, and closed its deliberations 
before the sun disappeared, night-sessions having been pro- 
hibited by law. Before this Assembly, which usually ranged 
from three thousand to ten thousand citizens, came all the 
great questions which involved the well-being of the race; 
whether of war or peace, of treaties or alliances, of foreign or 
domestic policy, of commerce or revenue, or of evading or 
repealing laws. To it alone were all public offices account- 
able, and over all questions and over all subjects its decisions 
were final. No Executive could veto its legislation; no judi- 
ciary could arrest its decrees. In the presence of this Assem- 
bly, those master-pieces of Athenian eloquence were pro- 
nounced, which have immortalized a Perikles and a Demos- 
thenes. 

That this Assembly deliberated under a solemn sense of re- 
sponsibility, cannot be doubted ; that in the main its measures 
were wise, is sufficiently attested by the grandeur to which the 
Athenian empire attained, when contrasted with the power of 
contemporary states; and that its fickleness and instability 
have been unduly magnified, is rendered manifest by an atten- 
tive examination of Athenian legislation. That it committed 
great excesses, and was guilty, in many instances, of injustice 
and severity, is equally certain ; but 7 were no greater in 
degree nor more unusual in kind than fall to the account of all 
nations in the eventful periods of their history. But that it 
contained a greater amount of intelligence, discrimination, and 
acuteness than could be found in any equal number of men 
selected from the body of the people of any civilized nation, 
must be conceded. With the citizens who composed this As- 
sembly, the noble thoughts of Perikles, the profound teachings 
of Sokrates, the sublime imagery of Aischylus, and the deli- 
cate sentiments of Sophokles, made up the atmosphere in which 
they lived. Before them were those magnificent temples which 
first expressed the sublimity of architecture; in the midet of them 
were those exquisite productions of the chisel and the pencil 
which modern art has in vain striven to equal, much less to 
excel; and around them were those abundant evidences of civili- 
zation and refinement which Athens alone could then display. 
Before this auditory, not even Perikles or Demosthenes, we are 
told, ever ventured to appear without the ripest productions 
which genius and scholarship could elaborate. It is not per- 
haps exceeding the reality to affirm, that an Athenian audieuce, 
in the age of Perikles, was the most critical and discriminating 
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popular body before which an orator or a statesman has ever 
appeared. 

There was one check upon the Popular Assembly which 
seems to have been contrived as a species of substitute for an 
Executive veto. It was the Council of Five Hundred. This 
body, which has erroneously been called the Athenian Senate, 
= no legislative powers; but no question could come 

efore the Popular Assembly, except upon the presentation of 
this Council. It also proclaimed the days of the meeting of the 
Popular Assembly, and presided over its deliberations. Thus 
it was substantially a committee of the people, to sit daily in 
the recess of the Assembly, and prepare business for its final 
action. As the right to propose public measures was vested in 
this Council exclusively, its powers were in the nature of a 
veto before legislation, rather than subsequent; because the 
right to prevent the introduction of a pernicious measure was 
quite equal to the power of arresting it by a veto after its 
passage. 

Out of this Council was created a shadow of a President of 
the Republic, which will be referred to briefly, to show how 
complicated the Athenian Government became. The year 
was divided into ten equal periods (tputavear) of about thirty- 
six days each, to correspond with the ten classes or tribes into 
which the people were divided. Each of the ten classes elected 
annually fifty members to the Council of Five Hundred. They 
next provided that each fifty should preside in turn for one 
tenth of the year over the Council of Five Hundred, and over 
the Popular Assembly, in order that each of the ten classes at 
the ne of the year should have enjoyed the presidency. But 
the division did not terminate here. Each fifty were again 
subdivided into five bodies of ten each, that each ten might 
preside in turn for seven successive days. These ten, for the 
time being, were called presidents, (poedpor.) The first day 
the ten cast lots among themselves to ascertain which one 
should be chairman; the next day, the remaining nine, and so 
on, until the seven days of their power elapsed. The individual 
upon whom the chance fell became the President Chairman of 
the Decade, of the Fifty, of the Council of Five Hundred, of 
the Popular Assembly, and, in fact, of the Republic. For the 
single day of his presidency he held the key of the citadel, the 
key of the treasury, and the state seal. Such was the only 
chief-magistrate known to the Athenian Constitution; a person 
who did not know the day before that he would hold the office, 
who could not obtain it again the same year, and perhaps 
never again in the course of his life. A forcible illustration of 
the distrust of individual power which can possess the human 
mind. 
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From the foregoing facts, the question naturally suggests 
itself how this singular government was administered, and 
whence came that concentration of purpose, and that untiring 
activity, which marked the aggressive periods of the common- 
wealth. Itis to be found in that systematic combination of 
men known to us in modern times asa political party ; a means 
of national greatness, if rightly directed, of incalculable mag- 
nitude. We find in the civil history of Athens, thoroughly or- 
ganized, carefully-drilled political parties, similar to those which 
have left such deep traces upon English and American history. 
All free governments are necessarily ruled by parties, for they 
are the natural methods of organizing the largest aggregate of 
intelligence, and directing it upon a given question, and of 
eliciting, in emergencies of peril, the strongest tide of patriot- 
ism, and guiding it to promote the public welfare. 

Perikles exercised an absolute control over the legislation of 
Athens for a period of about thirty-two years; but he held no 
office; he was simply an Athenian citizen. Embodying in 
himself all the genius and talents of his countrymen, he was 
the grandee of the Grecian race; the man without a parallel 
in the ancient world, and destined by nature to stand at the 
head of affairs at the meridian of Athenian civilization. His 
success as a general in raising Athens to the supremacy in 
Greece, his attainments as a scholar, his eloquence as an orator, 
his wisdom as a statesman, his munificence as a patron, and 
his virtues as a citizen, justly entitled him to the position to 
which the common consent of the people assigned him. Sus- 
tained through the long period of his administration by a pow- 
erful and dominant party, he never lost an important public 
measure before the Popular Assembly, fickle as it is said to 
have been. If he had failed to carry with him the decision of 
this tribunal, by which his measures and policy must be adopted 
and sustained, the same political combination which defeated 
him there, would have effected his banishment. Thus he gov- 
erned the state by acommission as noble as it is unparalleled— 
the trust and confidence of the people. Upon him alone they 
bestowed the surname of “Olympius.” Perikles the Great was 
not sufficient; but Perikles the Godlike, by including the idea 
of the great and good, expressed the fulness of their admira- 
tion. Webster alone among the moderns, like Perikles alone 
among the ancients, drew from the people this spontaneous 
tribute to the majesty of the human intellect. 

Whatever is great in Athenian eloquence, or illustrious in 
Athenian patriotism, must be ascribed to the Popular Assem- 
bly. Her achievements in literature and art, her development 
of the democratic theory of government, and the political 
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eminence to which she attained, all refer themselves chiefly to 
the same fountain of creative power. The Popular Assembl 
was the central idea of her institutions, the main artery och 
which flowed the life and strength of the national intellect. 
Around it will ever cluster in the mind of the scholar man 
recollections, for it is inseparable from the glory and the grand- 
eur of Athens. 


Il.—Tue Jupictan System. 


Under democratic institutions, the law is the chief bulwark 
of society. Emanating as it does from the aggregate mind of 
the state, and representing, as it professes to, the highest eth- 
ical sentiments of the people, it is the great conservative power 
of the commonwealth. In a despotism the laws are few; mere 
edicts expressing the commands of a single will which sits 
above the will of the people; consequently, under such a go- 
vernment we should expect to find a limited and imperfect 
judicial system. In a constitutional monarchy, like Great 
Britain, where aristocratic and democratic institutions are com- 
mingled in about equal proportions, the laws become more 
numerous and diversified, and the administration of justice 
more systematic and elaborate. But in republics, every duty 
of the citizen is reduced to the form of a statute. The laws 
not only spread themselves over the general affairs of the peo- 
ple, but they descend to the most minute relations of life, pro- 
claiming the rule in every conceivable case which the people 
themselves have declared shall be the standard of right. It is 
the fundamental idea of democracies that the law shall rule, 
and not the magistrate ; that it shall stand supreme over both 
magistrate and people, receiving from each a cheerful obedience. 
Hence, in democracies there is 1 constant tendency of the laws 
to become so vast in bulk, so conflicting in their provisions, 
and so technical in their administration, as to threaten a denial 
of justice. It leads to an expansion of the judicial system, 
dangerous to its strength and efficiency, and prejudicial to its 
usefulness. To counteract this evil, a profound acquaintance 
with legal principles becomes more necessary in a republic than 
under any other form of government. Accordingly, we find 
in democracies that the necessity itself creates a class of legal 
and judicial minds of the highest order of attainments. From 
the achievements of American jurists in the elementary princi- 

les of legal science already made, it is, at least, a rational con- 
jecture that the time is not far distant when the American 
judiciary, state and national, will stand preéminent over those 
of all civilized nations. 
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The Athenians were the first people on the earth who at- 
tempted to administer justice upon legal principles. They were 
not the earliest to establish written laws, but they first organ- 
ized a judicial system, instituted forms of action, and admin- 
istered justice in the name of the people. Public and private 
injuries were redressed, according to the right of the case, after 
a careful examination of the whole matter before the legal tri- 
bunals. In constituting these tribunals, the popular element 
was not relinquished. <A single judge, clothed with judicial 
functions, was unknown to the Athenian Constitution, a further 
illustration of that jealousy of individual power which is so 
deeply impressed upon their institutions; but to a multitudin- 
ous body of judges, who combined in themselves the office both 
of judge and jury, they intrusted the administration of jus- 
tice. It will be remembered that the six thousand judges 
annually elected from the body of the people were divided 
between the ten courts of justice, so as to secure to each court 
an attendance of at least five hundred judges; but the number 
apportioned to each cause varied with its importance; two 
hundred and one appears to have been the minimum, but it 
ranged from this to four hundred and one, a thousand and one, 
two thousand, five thousand, and sometimes the whole judicial 
body of the state, if the occasion demanded such a full tribunal. 
Although this body of judges united constituted the Heliza, 
the highest court in the republic, yet they had no power to 
annul a decree of the Popular Assembly, nor to interfere in any 
way with the legislation of the people. In this respect they 
lost one of the chief benefits of a judiciary—the power of de- 
claring void any law which violated the great principles of 
justice and morality. 

The tributary states of the Athenian empire were com- 
pelled to try their causes at Athens; a harsh and arbitrary 
measure, in itself considered, but the only method of presery- 
ing the public tranquillity, and of upholding the supremacy 
of Athenian law. This provision, in connection with their 
own local litigations, brought a great variety of questions 
before the Athenian courts for decision; questions involving 
not only the rights of persons and of property, but including 
those more difficult and complicated transactions inseparable 
from a wide-spread commerce, and the abounding wealth of 
her island possessions. So great was the amount of business 
which pressed upon them, that they were in session throughout 
the year, except during the festivals, which were numerous, 
and on the days of the meeting of the Popular Assembly. 
Under this constant discipline, the Athenian citizen became 
not only versed in the existing laws, but familiar with legal 
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rinciples, and with their application to the business of life. 

t is to be observed that in all free governments the people are 
naturally addicted to legal studies; a fact which results from 
the consciousness of possessing the rights of freemen, and from 
the participation of each individual in the administration of 
government. The critical eye of Burke detected this truth, 
and he found, on examination, that more volumes of treatises 
on legal subjects were exported to America prior to the Revo- 
lution, than upon all other subjects put together. 

Under the acute and discriminating intellect of the Athe- 
nians, a code of laws must have been framed, as we know 
from the remains which yet exist, and a system of principles 
elaborated, which, had they not mostly perished, would have 
shed a beneficial light upon modern jurisprudence. The 
Athenian statutes, such as have come down to us in the ora- 
tions of the orators, and in inscriptions upon stone, are models 
of composition. Their concise statement of the thing intended 
excites the admiration of the reader, while every period, in many 
of them, is as carefully studied as the periods of Demosthenes. 
The finished character of these statutes argues a greater refine- 
ment and a more profound acquaintance with legal principles 
than have generally been ascribed to the Athenians. That 
the Athenian civil law was the fountain and source of the 
Roman, can be made as evident, as that the Roman furnished 
the solid frame-work of the modern common law. We thus 
connect the great principles of jurisprudence under which we 
live, with those of the Athenians, from which they’ sprang, 
tracing to Athens the root of that majestic tree which now 
overspreads the civilized world. 

There were two features of an Athenian trial which com- 
mend themselves to our regard. One of them refers to the 
evidence, and the other to the mode of producing it, to econo- 
mize the time of the courts. In the first place, the testimony 
both of plaintiff and defendant was admitted in all cases, 
although a party was thus enabled to testify directly for him- 
self. ‘The contrary principle of seclusion, which prevails in 
modern systems of jurisprudence, is not only preposterous, as 
tending to conceal the real truth of the case, but it supposes a 
want of discrimination in the jury, which the Athenians were 
not disposed to admit. They boldly adopted the true rule of 
admitting all the evidence, and of allowing the fact of interest 
in the event of the action, or of consanguinity, or of being a 
party, to go to the credibility of the witness, and not to his 
competency. That the Greek rule will be ultimately incor- 

orated into our jurisprudence is now highly probable, judging 
Sem the progress which has of late years been made towards it, 
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both in England and in the United States. In the second 
place, to expedite the trial of causes, the testimony of the 
witnesses was reduced to writing, under the direction of the 
Thesmothetze, asa part of the preparation of the cause for trial. 
When the cause came on to be heard, the witnesses were called 
before the judges, to hear their depositions read, after which 
they were required in open court to reiiffirm the truth of their 
statements upon oath. Thus in criminal causes the accused 
was confronted by the accuser; and in civil, an opportunity 
was given to the judge to observe the character and deport- 
ment of each witness. If adelay in the administration of justice 
is in most cases equivalent to its denial, need we be surprised 
that the proverbial slowness of the judicial tribunals has been 
the bane of all modern systems? ‘The little we know of the 
Athenian system inspires a regret that it is so little. 


IV. THe TENURE OF OFFICE. 


The tenure of office is a legitimate test of free institutions. 
It is of the essence of Democracy that all offices shall be be- 
stowed by the people; that they shall be held for a limited 
period ; and that the principle of rotation shall be recognized. 
At Athens, every office was elective. The court of Areopagus 
furnishes the only exception, and as to that, it is still a question 
how it was constituted in the age of Perikles. With a system 
which allowed any one who considered himself qualified to 
present himself as a candidate, they limited the most of them 
to a single year, and refused several of them to the same per- 
son a second term. There were also two methods of election 
applied to different offices, which proceeded upon entirely 
different principles: one by popular suffrage, either by a show 
of hands in the Assembly, or by depositing tablets in an urn ; 
and the other by casting lots. This last method was more 
radically democratic than we have ventured to be in modern 
times, for it carried out the principle of equal rights as to the 
offices of the state with as much fidelity as to its other pri- 
vileges. _ If, for example, an archon was to be elected, the 
Athenian said, Let every citizen who desires the office, and 
considers himself qualified, come forward as a candidate; the | 
names of all such shall be deposited in an urn, and he who is 
drawn shall have the office. But to this universal candidacy 
was affixed one important condition: that the candidate should 
submit his qualifications, both moral and intellectual, to the 
scrutiny of a competent tribunal ; if they declared him quali- 
fied, he should be sworn in; if otherwise, he should be rejected. 
This doctrine in effect declared that the people could not suffer 
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a caucus, or any corrupt combination of men, to bestow this 
office, but the choice should be determined by chance ; in other 
words, by Providence. Under our system this procedure 
would be impossible; but there is an element of justice in it 
which cannot escape attention. Of two citizens equally quali- 
fied, other things being equal, one has as good a claim to the 
office as the other, and the state itself, as an impartial judge, 
could not distinguish between them. The members of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, the archons, the judges, and some other 
functionaries, were elected by lot; but the ten generals, the 
public ambassadors, and such other officers as required peculiar 
fitness, were elected by ballot. 

After election, all alike underwent a scrutiny, (Aoxtyaoia,) to 
ascertain whether they were qualified; a provision eminently 
calculated to deter unworthy candidates; for to be set aside 
after election was a stigma not easily borne. The strict ac- 
countability of all public officers to the people, is also an 
essential element of Democracy. At Athens, the whole body 
of magistrates and public functionaries were subjected to ex- 
amination once in each prytany, to ascertain whether all of 
their duties were efficiently performed ; and delinquency was 
followed by removal. At the expiration of their office, there 
was a final scrutiny before they were discharged from official 
responsibility. From whatever point of view this ancient 
Democracy is examined, it is evident that they sounded the 
democratic theory of government to the bottom; that they 
sounded in its elementary principles, and attempted to adjust 
their institutions in harmony with its requirements. How 
well they preserved their morals and their integrity under the 
system, is another question. Whatever their derelictions may 
have been, it was the fault of the individual man, and not of 
the system. 

In connection with this branch of the subject there was one 

eculiar institution of the Athenians, known as the “ atzmia,” 
Farauta,)* or degradation from citizenship, which is worthy of 
consideration. If any citizen was convicted of misdeeds dis- 
graceful to the state, he was at once divested of all civil rights, 
and with the act which placed him under atimia he ceased to be a 
citizen. The chief offenses which led to this degradation were 
bribery, embezzlement, perjury, cowardice, and neglect of 
parents. In the Greek sense, the word which literally signifies 
‘without honor” conveyed the idea of infamy, and was the 
severest punishment, short of capital, which could be inflicted 
upon a citizen. It was unlawful, in such cases, even to pro- 
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pose a restoration of civil rights, unless six thousand citizens, 
= secret suffrage, granted permission to bring the subject 
before the Popular Assembly. 

Tow appropriate it would be to revive this ancient institution 
among ourselves, and apply its penalties to that numerous class 
who desecrate the elective franchise! It is time this threatening 
evil was arrested by some adequate remedy, if we would pre- 
serve the fountain of popular sovereignty free from defile- 
ment. In this State alone, at the last general election, half a 
million of dollars, at the lowest estimate, were expended by 
office-holders, partisans, and candidates for office in the two 
great political parties, to corrupt the elective franchise in the 
hands of the people. The use of money in our elections has 
not only become an acknowledged scandal, but it is certainly 
preparing the way for the subversion of our free institutions, 
and the overthrow of popular liberty. The entire superstruc- 
ture of our civil liberty rests upon the ballot; for this great 
privi'ege of the citizen concentrates in itself the sum and sub- 
stance of the popular sovereignty. Should corruption and 
profligacy attack this vital principle, and inoculate it with 
decay, the noble fabric itself which our fathers reared upon it 
will fall in ruins around us. Would it not be wise to enact 
that any man who is found base enough to sell his vote for 
money, for rum, or for political favor, should be degraded from 
the rank of a citizen? And further than this, that any man 
who offers money for a vote, or uses any unworthy means to 
influence it against the conscientious convictions of a citizen, 
should himself be sentenced to the same degradation? No- 
thing in the power of human ingenuity to devise can arrest 
this growing danger, short of degradation from citizenship, and 
a rigorous enforcement of the penalty. It would be the deepest 
disgrace which could be placed upon an American citizen. He 
would yield his property, sacrifice his character, perhaps re- 
linquish life itself, before he would surrender this great inherit- 
ance. Like the punishment of Cain, it would be greater than 
he could bear; and this is the precise reason why the remedy 
would prove effectual. 


V.—CAUSES OF THE OVERTHROW OF ATHENS. 


With brief notices of several of the causes of the overthrow 
of the Athenian Democracy, the subject will be dismissed. 
The first which suggests itself was the degradation of labor. 
The voice of universal nature daily proclaims the condemna- 
tion of idleness, and reiiffirms the ordinance of God, that labor 
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is the duty and the destiny of man. It is preéminently the 
law of democracies, where the fruits of labor are doubly bless- 
ed. But at Athens manual labor was considered unworthy 
of acitizen. No restraint was placed upon industry; on the 
contrary, it was fostered and encouraged; but it was branded as 
servile, and handed over to aliens and slaves. The Athenian 
citizen was a man of leisure, if not of opulence, and the public 
treasury stood between him and absolute destitution. Poverty, 
as a necessary consequence, was not discreditable; for the 
solid men of Athens in the purer days of the republic regarded 
the possession of wealth as infinitely below the possession of 
knowledge. Some of the most illustrious citizens, Sokrates 
among the number, were extremely poor. But this exemption 
from labor tended directly to licentiousness and prodigality as 
soon as Athens had attained a position of political security, 
and the people were emancipated from those sturdy civil and 
martial employments which marked the aggressive periods of 
their history. A race so highly intellectual, and so full of 
activity, needed systematic employment; and being denied all 
industrial avocations, the pursuits of pleasure drew them into 
the vortex of dissipation, as soon as the affairs of the state 
ceased to absorb their attention. Statuary and painting, musical 
entertainments, theatrical representations, and public festivals, 
became the chief business of the people, when the stern age of 
Marathon and Salamis had passed away. While genius was 
lighting up the arts with a sudden blaze of perfection, luxury 
and idleness were enfeebling the national energies, corrupting 
the public morals, and spreading the mildew of decay upon 
her democratic institutions. Such was the dissoluteness of 
Athenian manners, immediately after the age of Perikles, that 
the “Attic glance” (Artiydv BAetoc) became the symbol of 
effrontery.* They excelled as much in the refinements of vice 
and in the studied perfection of debauchery, as they did in the 
creations of the sublime and the beautiful in art. Without 
labor, the Athenians as a race became exceedingly rich; but 
this wealth was so unequally distributed in the latter days of 
the republic as to create a confusion in the social relations 
which resulted in the universal demoralization of the people. 
We may learn from Athens the impressive lesson that no peo- 
ple can degrade labor without thereby paving the way for 
their own destruction. 

It is a serious question whether a premature growth and a 
prevailing taste for the fine arts are desirable under free insti- 
tutions. Their very existence indicates the presence of a class 
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endowed with leisure and opulence ; and it is in this very class 
that a nation is first struck with decay. 

Another prominent cause of the decline of Athens was the 
nearness of the people to the public treasury. Peculation in the 
public funds is the great vice of democracies. In other forms 
of government it is confined to a few, from the very structure 
of aristocratic institutions; but in democracies it spreads its 
contaminating influence far and wide, from the multitude of 
offices, and the crowd of aspirants. At Athens the Assembly 
had its hands upon the public treasury, and it could not resist 
the temptation to distribute among the people, under various 
forms and pretenses, a portion of its ample stores. Their suc- 
cessful inventions to draw forth the public moneys must have 
cast into the hands of every citizen who desired it a part at 
least of his yearly subsistence. Such practices, however spe- 
ciously disguised, tend to a gradual demoralization of the 
people. Although a frugal if not an empty treasury is a 
lessing to a democracy, yet it ever happens that democracies, 
from the cheapness of the government and the universal pre- 
valence of the spirit of trade, are famous for overflowing trea- 
suries. If the three millions of dollars which yearly flow into 
our coffers from the canals of the State were free to be appro- 
priated, it would be a miracle of virtue if our Legislature, 
reputable as it is now acknowledged to be, did not in the 
course of time become the most corrupt body on the face of 
the earth. 

While a proper administration of the public funds in a 
popular government is one of the most difficult ends to be 
secured, a departure from the strict principles of integrity in 
such high places of trust operates more decisively to unsettle 
the morals of the people than a prostration of honesty in any 
other department of life. To this single point, the faithful 
application of the public moneys, a degree of watchfulness 
verging upon solicitude should ever be directed, not because 
an economy of gold and silver is needful for the general welfare, 
but for the higher reason that an economy of the public morals 
tends to riches of virtue and integrity infinitely more essential 
and inestimable than are the material wealth of nations. The 
Athenians could not resist the craving inclination to render 
the national treasury subservient to their private advantage : 
it remains to be seen how we, as a people, shall be able to 
meet this same question. 

The highest test of any race is its ability to perpetuate its 
existence through the lapse of centuries; to ever approach its 
meridian, but never reach it; to rise higher and higher in the 
scale of civilization, but never culminate. The race which 
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lives the longest with a constant progress towards a higher in- 
telligence and a purer morality, must take the highest rank in 
the family of nations. The ascent of the Athenians was slow 
and toilsome; but after they had reached their meridian, in the 
age of Perikles, they lost in fifty years all they had gained in 
centuries. Their civil fabric crumbled in pieces, because it 
rested upon too narrow a basis; but chiefly for the reason that 
their civilization was of a purely intellectual cast, and unsus- 
tained by those moral elements upon which alone a lasting 
edifice can be erected. They undervalued the moral attributes 
of character as much as they exalted the intellectual; thus 
casting away the only permanent foundation of national great- 
ness, not to say of happiness. They also adhered to the Greek 
political maxim, that a small territory was indispensable to a 
well-regulated democracy. * A thirst for territorial aggrandize- 
ment within the Peloponnesus on the west, or towards Thrace 
upon the north, seems never to have enlisted their desires; 
however eager they may have been for island and commere ial 
possessions. Athens should have aimed to spread her empire 
from the AZgean sea to the Adriatic, and to have drawn the 
Grecian race within the folds of her democracy, made ample 
for its reception, not by conquest, or injustice, or cupid- 
ity, but by the peaceful and silent expansion of democracy 
itself. By this means they would have discovered the uses of 
the representative system, which is the peculiar feature as well 
as safeguard of modern republics. Had they rested themselves 
upon a territorial foundation sufficiently broad, and — 
a community of privileges through all classes, it is, at least, a 
pleasing conjecture that the Athenian empire would have sur- 
passed the Roman in material greatness as much as it did in 
intellectual achievements. 

The unrestricted power of the Popular Assembly was another 
of the prominent causes of the overthrow of Athens. Re- 
presenting, as it did, the sovereign authority of the people, in 
its very constitution it was averse to all restraint, and e: isily 
capable of overpowering every adverse element which met It 
in collision. The absence of a fundamental law, to limit and 
define its powers, and of a judiciary to correct its aberrations, 
left it exposed to the dangers of precipitate counsels and of 
tumultuous passions. But, above all, it was the prolific cause 
of demagogueism, which became at times so prevalent and so 
dangerous. By arousing the passions and exciting the preju- 
dices of the people, the vilest and the basest politicians were 
frequently enabled to disturb and sway the action of the 
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Popular Assembly, and perhaps impel it into unwise and ill- 
considered measures. Athens suffered more from this pestifer- 
ous class than from all of her public enemies put together. 
The intervention of the representative system would have 
proved an efficient safeguard against the machinations of this 
class, whose field of operations is usually limited to the vilest 
portion of the population ; but they might have found a more 
durable protection in a constitution which should limit and 
control the action of the public Legislature. Under institutions 
like ours, where there is substantially an unlimited extension 
of the elective franchise, neither the fundamental law nor the 
representative system furnishes a perfect shield against the in- 
trusion of demagogueism. Their sphere, and the amount of 
qualifications, are simply enlarged. An American demagogue, 
to rise into influence and position, needs, in addition to the 
ordinary characteristics of knavery and baseness of heart, a 
higher degree of intelligence and tact than was to be found in 
the Athenian demagogue. He is the same style of a man, but 
with greater powers of mischief under a greater degree of 
control. The intelligence and virtue of the people is the only 
permaneut protection against the insidious arts of profligate 
and ambitious men. Up to the present period of our history, 
from the universal prevalence of prosperity, and the absence 
of a densely crowded population, American legislation has 
kept itself tolerably pure from the influence of this trouble- 
some class. But at Athens the decision of the Assembly was 
carried into execution oftentimes before the excitement in 
which the measure originated subsided sufficiently to admit of 
a sober reconsideration. In this fact lay the power of the 
demagogues, and the danger of the state. 

The fate of a genuine democracy, when corrupted in its 
elements, presents an interesting question, which may with 
propriety be adverted to in this connection. It will be suf:- 
ficient to present the idea, to affirm, that when the great 
yrinciples of the democratic theory have been thoroughly 
indoctrinated into any people, and transmitted beyond one 
generation, if afterwards the people become so corrupt as to 
overthrow their democratic institutions, they descend first to 
anarchy, and thence to barbarism, but never take refuge 
in monarchy. The sequence of institutions will be found to 
be from monarchy to democracy, through all the transition 
species of government; but the extremes do not then meet. 
It requires the intervention of barbarism to complete the 
circuit. The Athenians never could be induced to appoint a 
dictator in any emergency of peril, however great and threat- 
ening, because it was a negation of the fundamental idea of 
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their institutions; it was bestowing a species of power anta- 
gonistic to every principle of theirdemocracy. Neither would 
they, in the periods of their greatest degeneracy, so long 
as they continued free, surrender the great principle of self- 
government, through the agency of the Popular Assembly. 
But at Rome, which never understood the democratic theory 
in any true sense whatever, the first refuge, not of the people, 
but of the aristocracy, in times of danger, was in the dictator- 
ship.* 

The last cause of the decline of Athens to which a refer- 
ence will be made, was the impurity of its religious system. 
Its civilization did not rest upon a moral basis. It not only 
reposed its hopes of the perpetuity of the race upon the cul- 
tivation of the intellect and the sense of physical beauty, 
but its religious system was in itself ao 2 incapable of 
maturing and strengthening those moral elements which alone 
can bind society together with enduring power. Its stand- 
ards of virtue and of right were fallible, and clothed with 
human infirmities, thus preventing the essential principles of 
morality from assuming that immutable form which can only 
be deduced from perfect examples. Anaxagoras and Sokrates, 
indeed, looked above Olympus towards the realm of the 
Supreme Intelligence, and obtained glimpses of that uncreated 
Being who raised Olympus to the skies; but the vision of the 
=~ could not rise above its snow-clad summit, or penetrate 

eyond these fabled deities who abode upon this sacred 
mountain of the Greeks. Although we are forced to admire 
the Grecian mythology, as the most stupendous production of 
genius and credulity which ever sprang from the imagination 
and the affections of man, we cannot overlook its tendencies 
to debase the moral sense, and to pervert the religious nature 
of man. With the little in their hands, the Greeks could 
have left but little to be achieved by the residue of the human 
family. 

Notwithstanding the blemishes upon the Athenian demo- 
cracy, its glories far surpass its defects. It was this ancient 
democracy which first opened the intellectual world in all its 
magnificence and grandeur. Greek thoughts, discoveries, and 
experience, have never ceased to influence the human race. 
The science of government and of law, philosophy, rhetoric, 
logic, poetry, history, architecture, sculpture, and painting; 
these leading elements of civilization were first unfolded with 
accuracy and fulness at Athens; were first studied with the 
discrimination of the scholar, and the devotion of a lover of 
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knowledge. But two of the elements of modern civilization 
(natural science and Christianity) were deficient; which may 
serve to remind us that we have not enlarged the field of 
learning very far beyond the vision of the Grecian intellect, if 
we have penetrated to greater depths. Through the treasures 
of knowledge which they, and especially the Athenians, left 
behind them, modern society was enabled to reconstruct itself, 
and emerge once more from barbarism. For many centuries 
their literature was from necessity the chief intellectual food of 
the moderns. 

There is a fragrance in the very name of Athens, which 
twenty centuries have not Sashietel She still lives, and will 
live for ever. She lives in the language we speak, in the 
literature we cultivate, and in the constellations which deck the 
evening sky. Immortality is written upon the achievements of 
Athens; an immortality which neither the lapse of years nor 
flight of time can change or lessen. When the last column of 
the Parthenon shall have fallen ; when the Propyliea shall have 
crumbled into dust; when the Akropolis itself shall have 
become an undistinguished eminence, the name of Athens will 
survive yet other centuries; it will live with perpetual fresh- 
ness in the minds of men, until Learning herself shall have 
descended to the tomb, and the human intellect shall have 
ceased to glow under the inspiration of genius. 


LIFE OF LAS CASAS. 


Ir is now about seventy years since the first English work 
appeared in which an account was given of the discovery of 
the southern portion of America. In this was described the 
character of the prominent individuals who composed the com- 
pany of adventurers; but this account, as far as biography is 
concerned, is confined (as naturally it should be) to a description 
of the few who were most daring. The silent endeavors of 
more tranquil-spirited persons were slightly noticed, even when 
their aims were most praiseworthy. Even in works of a later 
period, when new facts have been discovered, and the materials 
for authentic history greatly augmented, we find that, after the 
illustrious leader, Columbus, the names brought into notice are 
chiefly of those who figure as warriors or as unscrupulous adven- 
turers, mainly intent on personal aggrandizement or the acquire- 
ment of wealth. Mankind in all ages are dazzled by military 
prowess; and if to this be joined a moderate portion of civil 
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sagacity, the most of us are prone to elevate such persons to 
the rank of heroes, while the subordinate means by which they 
obtained their fame, and the refined individuals who conduced 
to their renown, are lost sight of, or are mentioned in terms too 
feeble to create an interest in their behalf. In this way only 
can we account for the little distinct notice hitherto taken by 
English and American writers of the life and labors of the 
Spanish priest Bartholomeu de las Casas. It would seem as if 
the great interests which he imposed upon himself; the ardor 
with which, through a long career, he pursued his humane 
purpose; his disinterestedness, zeal, perseverance, and piety, 
should gain for him a higher place as a public benefactor than 
the world has yet awarded to him. It may therefore not be 
deemed an ill employment of time to make known more fully 
the principles and actions of a man who, for forty years, de- 
voted himself to the work of redressing the wrongs and im- 
proving the condition of an unoffending and oppressed race. 
During this long period, the subject of this notice, in his 
attempts to protect the oppressed Indians, was exposed to a 
bitter contest with the rapacity and cruelty of his countrymen, 
who derived advantage from keeping them in subjection as 
slaves. In such a contest, much ill-feeling was naturally ex- 
cited; nor can it be concealed that the forbearance of Las Casas 
sometimes forsook him, and that he permitted himself to use ex- 
pressions unbecoming the moderation which should characterize 
a priest. His manner of making known his views shows him to 
have been a man of an ardent temperament, and that while he 
thought himself only earnest in a just cause, he allowed him- 
self to exercise a vehemence that sometimes weakened the 
attachment of his friends, and always increased the rancor of 
his opponents. Yet it is certain that the humane object he 
had in view, the circumstances under which he was placed, 
the obstacles he had to surmount, arising often from those who 
should have aided him in his labors, called for the exercise of 
energy and firmness, with an occasional example of rigor. If 
he was vehement, even impetuous, it was only when his bene- 
volent intentions were misrepresented, or his legitimate author- 
ity opposed; the first were always openly proclaimed, while 
the latter was derived exclusively from the same power which 
all his countrymen were bound to obey. It may be added that, 
like all men of similar temperament, he was full of enthusiasm. 
This quality, highly essential in the pursuit of a cherished ob- 
ject, should be restrained and guided by a right understanding. 
In the case of Las Casas, a man of fervid imagination, it often 
led him to the formation of plans difficult, if not impracticable. 
Conformably to this honest impulse, he wished to remedy 
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existing evils by a sudden act; not considering that wrongs, by 
long duration, Se part of a social system, and that more 
injury may be inflicted by an attempt at sudden subversion 
than is felt by the evil sought to be removed. 

In the course of this narrative, the humane endeavors and 
the unintentional errors of Las Casas will be faithfully exposed. 
The character of an individual is to be estimated by his mo- 
tives and the sum of his acts. When those of Las Casas are 
weighed in a just balance, it is believed that he will take rank 
as a virtuous man, who not only did no intentional harm, but 
who, acting on right principles, devoted his whole life to the 
relief of the oppressed. 

Bartholomeu de las Casas was born in Seville, in the year 
1474. His family, originally French, were settled in that city, 
in which they held property bestowed upon them by Ferdi- 
nand I., in recompense for services rendered during the wars 
with the Moors. The family name was Casaus, but the sub- 
ject of this memoir adopted the present modification of the 
name in his later writings. He commenced his studies in the 
University of Salamanca, where he continued them to the end 
of his terms. While there, the privilege was granted to him of 
having as page a young Indian slave, brought from America 
by Francisco Casaus, the father, who had accompanied Colum- 
bus in his second voyage. Thus, he who became the strenuous 
defender of Indian liberty, began his life by holding an Indian 
in servitude. This juvenile ostentation was scarcely excusable, 
inasmuch as the Queen Isabella had expressed great displea- 
sure that Columbus should have peal a right to distribute 
the natives among the Spanish settlers in the new world,* and 
had gone so far as to cause it to be publicly proclaimed that all 
who were held in slavery should immediately be set at liberty, 
and be restored to their country at the expense of those who 
retained them in bondage. The holding this young Indian by 
Las Casas had no effect to alter his innate sense of justice; for 
no sooner was the ordinance of Isabella made publicly known, 
than his ardent zeal for the liberty of the Indians was awa- 
kened, and he came back to Seville forthe purpose of embarking 
for the new world. At the termination of his studies, he re- 
ceived the degree of licentiate, and finding the Commander 
Ovando on the point of departing for Hispafiola, joined him- 
self to his party. Ovando’s mission was for the purpose of 
establishing new regulations in the colony, and chiefly to sup- 
press many disorders which had arisen among the multifarious 
population that had resorted to the island. No mention is 
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made in the memoirs of the time of the occupation of Las 
Casas during the eight first years of his sojourn; but it ap- 
pears that, immediately afterwards, he was ordained as priest, 
and he is in an especial manner noticed as being the first ecclesi- 
astic who had publicly celebrated mass. This ceremony seems 
to have produced a great effect by opening the hearts of the 
faithful. It was performed in the city of Vera Cruz; and the 
Spanish residents manifested their joy, if not their devotion, 
by rich gifts to the Church, besides passing many days in fes- 
tivities which were honored by the presence of the command- 
er-in-chief and his family. tt is remarked, that during this 
season of mirth no wine was drunk ; the historian adding very 
gravely, in a note, that this was no doubt owing to no wine 
being raised in the country.* 

The reputation of Las Casas for virtue, knowledge, and pru- 
dence, was early established. In 1511, Diego Velazquez, ap- 
pointed Governor of Cuba in that year, took Las Casas with him 
to the island for the benefit of his counsel.t He proved him- 
self so worthy of the confidence reposed in him, that when 
Velazquez was about absenting himself for a time from Baraco, 
he charged his substitute, Juan de Grijalva, to do nothing 
without the knowledge and approval of Las Casas. About 
this time the Indians of the province of Bayamo, vexed by 
the ill government of Panfilo de Narvaez, the Spanish com- 
mander, attempted a revolt. Afterwards, being overcome by 
the fear of defeat, and dreading the vengeance of Narvaez, 
they abandoned their country and sought refuge in the pro- 
vince of Camaguei. The soil of this province being too poor 
to produce suflicient for their support, they determined to throw 
themselves upon the mercy of Narvaez and seek a reconcilia- 
tion. ‘To accomplish this purpose, they made choice of Las 
Casas as their intercessor, whose fame had reached them and 
whom they held in great respect. By his influence their par- 
don was obtained, and they returned to their accustomed mode 
of life. Two years afterwards, Narvaez was dispatched into 
the interior on a tour of inspection, when, to prevent a recur- 
rence of his former errors, Las Casas was joined with him, 
clothed with the same power and influence that he had possessed 
while with Grijalva. It certainly speaks well of his abilities, 
as well as of his general character, that so early in his career 
he should have thus acquired the confidence of his country- 
men and the respect of the helpless Indians. 

In the long march with Narvaez through an extensive 
country, the active life and apostolic duties of Las Casas may 
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be said to have commenced. He instructed the natives, bap- 
tized their children, repressed the excesses of the soldiers, and 
checked the rashness of the General. The natives were found 
peaceful and friendly, and ready to supply the troops with all 
the land produced. The conduct of the soldiers did not always 
respond to this kind treatment; many acts of violence on their 
part produced disputes in which the poor Indians were always 
the greatest sufferers. To put a stop to these disorders 
and prevent their recurrence, Las Casas induced Narvaez to 
order that in future, among whatsoever people they should find 
themselves, the lodgments of the troops should be separate from 
those of the natives, and that no Spaniard, under severe 
penalty, should be permitted to enter the quarters occupied by 
the Indians. The Indians, grateful for this watchful attention 
to their comfort, yielded ready obedience to the authority of 
the Spaniards, and at the same time bestowed their veneration 
and love on the one whom they now regarded as their sole friend 
and protector. As a proof of their attachment, as well as of 
the reputation he held throughout the land, whenever a mes- 
senger was required to go to a distant post, each vied with the 
other in readiness to obey the call; and it was sufficient to 
show a piece of white paper, as an order coming from their 
father, to make them hasten to perform whatsoever they 
thought would give him pleasure, 

Notwithstanding the unceasing vigilance of Las Casas, it 
was not possible always to prevent accidents occurring, and 
sometimes blood being shed. On every occasion his precept 
and example were employed to restrain the soldiers; but in 
this he was ill supported by the commander, whose duty it was 
and whose inclination it should have been not only to punish 
the offenders, who were always the Spaniards, but also to 
guard against a repetition of their wilful acts of cruelty. 

A notice of a few of the events that occurred during this 
rogress of Narvaez will serve to show still further the power 
as Casas had acquired, the beneficial effects that resulted from 

the exercise of it, and at the same time give an idea of the dis- 
position of the invaders towards a naturally kind-hearted and 
unoffending people. Just before entering the country inhabited 
by the Caonaos, the troops halted beside a rivulet near which 
they discovered stones of a peculiar quality, such as are suitable 
for sharpening instruments, and, pretending to foresee the bad 
service these might render, occupied themselves in giving a 
keener edge to their weapons. The natives, who had received 
the troops in the most fmendly manner, and been bountiful in 
supplying their wants, were seated round, absorbed in wonder 
at the sight of the new-comers, but, above all, by the appear- 
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ance of the horses, on which they gazed with child-like amaze- 
ment. Their number was computed at about two thousand on 
the ground, exclusive of many who were reposing in huts. 
Narvaez was near on horseback, and Las Casas, according to 
his custom, was engaged in distributing the rations.* Suddenly 
a Spaniard drew his sword; others, his companions, followed ; 
and all, without apparent cause, fell upon the defenseless 
natives, many of be ne were killed, several wounded, and all 
dispersed in surprise and terror. Narvaez, who should have 
put an immediate stop to this brutal assault, looked on with 
unconcern, but Las Casas, horror-struck at the sight, was seen 
in every direction endeavoring to restore order, which after the 
most vigorous efforts he was able at last to effect. The scene 
made on his mind a strong impression, which was never effaced, 
but which was apparent each time that he related the event 
in after life. The pretext for this outrage on the part of the 
soldiers, was a suspicion that the natives were plotting to steal 
the horses; but some of the Spanish historians pretend that 
the true cause for this and similar acts was the position in which 
the troops were placed by reason of the inferiority of their 
number when compared with that of the natives. Full of a 
domineering spirit, the Spaniards, not content with exercising 
a prudential caution, became habitually suspicious, regarding 
every act or slightest motion of the natives as signs of an 
attempt towards revenge, well knowing how much they them- 
selves had done to cause themselves to be hated. The conse- 
quences of this act of violence were such as might be expected. 
The Indians fled in every direction, leaving the Spaniards in a 
wild country with which they were unaquainted, dependent 
for support on the small stock of provisions with them, or on 
the wild cassada root which they could gather in the open 
field. In this way they passed many days in solitude and 
anxiety, with full leisure to reflect on the abundance they once 
enjoyed, and the comparative misery under which they now 
suffered in consequence of their many unprovoked acts of vio- 
lence. At last a solitary Indian came stealthily to the camp. 
He was a young man me seemed to know the locality, for he 
was seen to make directly for the habitation of Las Casas, and 
enter into conversation with his serving-man, Camacho. He 
expressed a great desire that the father should take him and his 
brother into his service, having, as he said, often heard of the 
father’s kindness and humanity; and he so far won the good 
graces of Camacho as to obtain an introduction to Las Casas 
himself. The Padre received him in his usual manner, pro- 
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mised to take him and his brother into his house, and urged 
him to return and engage his countrymen to come back to 
their habitations, where in future they should be well treated. 
With this assurance the young man accepted the mission under 
a promise to return at the season of roses, then at hand, and 
departed with the new name of Adrian, which the good Padre 
took care to bestow on him. Many days elapsed without his 
reiippearance; all lost confidence, even Las Casas thought he 
had ben deceived, but Camacho stood up for the honor of his 
countrymen and stoutly affirmed that Adrianillo would never 
break his word. In effect, one afternoon, when they least ex- 
pected it, he appeared, go ye by his brother and nearly 
two hundred others, all loaded with provisions, which they 
freely presented to the half-perished Spaniards. It is easy to 
suppose that this timely succor was received with gladness; the 
Castilian pride lowered itself to gentleness, and Adrian and 
his brother were both taken into the habitation of the Padre. 
The ignorant natives, who knew not Christianity even by 
name, here gave a lesson of virtue to those who assumed to 
teach, and carried into practice the heavenly precept of return- 
ing good for evil, toward men who had cast outrage on the pure 
faith which they pretended alone to possess; at the same time 
the silent influence of the character of Las Casas is here dis- 
tinctly visible, offering proof not only of the reputation he had 
acquired, but of the power of benevolence to work upon the 
human heart, even when it is unenlightened by culture. On 
another occasion the strength of his good name and the willing 
homage of the natives were alike conspicuous. Two Spanish 
women and one man had been man —_ prisoners amon 
the natives. By signs made by the oe ians it was yar. 
that they were yet alive, but dwelt at a distance in the interior. 
One of the blank paper messengers of Las Casas was sufficient 
to obtain their liberty, and, in a few days, they were brought 
in safety to the camp. It would be pleasing to record some 
acts of the Spaniards that showed a sense of gratitude for 
favors received—some return for the spontaneous friendsbi 
lavished upon them; but it is lamentable to be obliged to admit 
that none such appear in the histories of the time or those 
written at a later period. The Spanish adventurers, with a 
few rare exceptions, were rapacious, cruel and superstitious; 
and these evil propensities were rather nourished than checked 
by those of superior rank who held authority. It was these 
who most frequently threw obstacles in the way of Las Casas,. 
or were remiss in sustaining him in his humane work of ame-’ 
lioration. One occurrence will serve as an example of many 
acts of perfidy. In the progress of its tour, the expedition 
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came to the province of Havana, the inhabitants of which 
having heard of the catastrophe of Camaguei and that the 
Spaniards were approaching their territory, left their habita- 
tions and took refuge in the mountains. It was necessary to 
draw them thence in order to obtain food. Recourse was there- 
fore had to the usual paper messengers, which were sent with 
assurance in the name of the Padre, that if they would return 
they should be well treated.* Confiding in this promise, 
several presented themselves, charged with large supplies of 
provisions. No sooner were they within reach than the per- 
fidious Narvaez seized them as prisoners, giving orders to pre- 
pare them for immediate execution. Las Casas, indignant at 
this act, alike treacherous and cruel, first expostulated, then 
threatened. He called to his recollection the numerous positive 
injunctions of the Captain-General, not only to treat the na- 
tives with gentleness, - on no account to commit any hostile 
act against them, unless they were the aggressors; and seeing 
Narvaez still obstinately bent on carrying into effect his bar- 
barous purpose, told him plainly, that if he did not desist, he 
would, without delay, place the whole transaction before the 
Court, supported by the weight of his advice that no mercy 
should be shown to one who was guilty of the double offense 
of committing an act of cruelty and disobeying most positive 
orders. Several days passed in altercation, till, at last, Nar- 
vaez, reluctantly and with a very ill grace, set the prisoners at 
liberty. 

The expedition returned by order of the Governor-General 
Velazquez to Baracoa, at which place he had caused to be 
assembled a large body of people for the purpose of making a 
distribution (repartimiento) of lands and Indians to the troops 
in general, but more especially to those who had formed part 
of the expedition under the orders of Narvaez (1514). In this 
distribution a share was allotted to Las Casas, and this a large 
one, for the special services he had recently rendered; Velaz- 
quez knowing of no other or better mode of requital. At the 
same time, a donation was made to Pedro Renteria, an intimate 
versonal friend of Las Casas, yet made in a way to give the 
latter a control and the management of the property, Renteria 
being a person absorbed in his devotions and entirely unac- 
quainted with secular concerns; while Las Casas was known 
to possess much practical knowledge.t Neither this gift to 
himself nor the tutorship of Renteria met his approval. There 
was a time when he believed that those who partook of the 
repartimientos were justified in employing the natives in work- 
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ing the mines and in the labors of the field; but with the 
frankness that ever marked his character, he afterwards avowed 
that a nearer view of the whole matter had operated to pro 
duce a change in his opinion. 

In conformity with this, he was not slow in making know 
his repugnance not only as to what regarded himself, but als 
to the whole system. Even supposing that custom might sanc- 
tion it on the part of laymen, he maintained that it was not 
only unbecoming, but in violation of Holy Writ, for ecclesi- 
astics to hold such property or derive profit from the sweat and 
blood of unhappy beings held in subjection by the iron rule of 
foreigners. As he meditated profoundly on the subject and 
sought to support his opinion by reference to Scripture, when 
he had occasion to celebrate mass at Baracoa on the festival of 
Pentecost,* he selected as a text for his sermon the following 
verses from the thirty-fourth chapter of Ecclesiasticus: 


19. The Most High is not pleased with the offerings of the wicked, neither is He 
pacified for sin by the multitude of sacrifices. 

20. Whoso bringeth an offering of the goods of the poor, doeth as one ‘vho killeth 
the son before his father’s eyes. 

21. The bread of the needy is their life: he that defraudeth them thereof is a 
man of blood. 

22. He that taketh away his neighbor's living slayeth him; and he that defraudeth 
the laborer of his hire is a bloodshedder. 


With opinions thus firmly held, and as he believed confirmed 
by Divine command, he thought he should be unworthy of the 
name of Christian to enrich himself in this way. Accordingly 
he lost no time in relinquishing into the hands of the Governor 
the partition that had been bestowed upon him. This was a 
case so entirely novel in the history of the Spanish colonies, 
that Velazquez hesitated to sanction it. He calmly argued the 
matter, and desired Las Casas to take further time for reflec- 
tion; but he was told without hesitation that this was unneces- 
sary ; that he was already resolved in his mind; and thanking 
Vous for his good intentions, formally restored to his hands 
the share that had been generously allotted tohim. This decision, 
with the sentiments which Las Casas continued to prociaim, 
did not fail to produce great astonishment among the colonists.+ 
Many gave him credit for his humane views; they listened 
attentively to his admonitions, but regarded them as general 
precepts which the Church might recommend, but in this instance 
as the illusions of an enthusiast, not susceptible of being carried 
into practice; while others observed, that not to hold the 
Indians in servitude was the same as declining to use the beasts 
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of the field. When this occurred, Renteria was at Jamaica. 
Immediately on his return he entered into the same views, and 
at once restored the share that had been set apart for him. At 
the same time, these two disinterested individuals entered into 
an engagement to unite their respective energies in endeavors 
to suppress this traffic—Renteria to continue in Cuba, while Las 
Casas should go to St. Domingo on his way to Spain to obtain 
authority from the Court to carry into effect these benevolent 
designs. 

This is a proper place to give an account of the repartimientos. 
or distribution of lands and Indians. In order to understan 
sufficiently the merits of the subject, with the difficulties that 
surrounded it, and to give a clear view of the many discussions 
to which it gave rise, 1t is necessary to go back to the origin of 
the system, the better to mark the changes that occurred during 
the continuance of its operation. In this way the unhappy 
condition of the natives will be made more apparent, at the 
same time that the generous endeavors of Las Casas in their 
defense will be more fully exhibited and his merit more justly 
appreciated. Ferdinand and Isabella could not avoid being 
struck with amazement at the new views opened to them by 
the unlooked-for discoveries of Columbus, neither could they 
be unmindful of the jealous feelings of rivalship that must be 
awakened in the minds of other sovereigns at this sudden 
acquisition by Spain of almost unlimited domains. To allay 
this feeling, in conformity with the spirit of the age, they early 
— to Pope Alexander VI., not only to confirm them in 
the possession of what they had already acquired, but also to 
grant them a right to hold all that might be afterwards disco- 
vered. The Pope published a Bull, whereby, “out of his pure 
liberality, ineffable knowledge and plenitude of apostolic 
power,” he granted all they desired. Thus was obtained what 
was believed to be a Divine right not only to hold a new world, 
but also to dispose at pleasure of vast territories, with all the 
inhabitants they contained. Supported by such authority, 
Columbus, on his second voyage, in 1495, imposed upon the 
natives a tribute payable in gold and cotton.* It was very 
light, and although much moderated afterwards, was yet found 
more than the natives were able or willing to bear; so that they 
fled to the mountains, or wandered into distant parts where 
they could live free from its burden. It was soon found that 
it was better, in place of a tribute, to impose the obligation of 
laboring in the fields for the benefit of the Spanish colonists, 
whereby the natives were at the same time more firmly bound 
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to the soil. Those who refused to perform these labors were 
unished, and those who attempted to fly were, if recovered, 
eld as slaves. 
This was a prelude to the repartimientos, which took in 1499 
a more determinate form when Columbus was empowered by 
the king and queen to commence apportioning the land among 
the Spanish settlers. It was not long before the natives were 
regarded as forming a part of the soil; one ultimately was 
given with the other, and very soon the arrogance of the 
conquerors made no distinction between things and men, at 
which time masses of human beings were given without con- 
cern to any person who had received a portion of land. This 
was the original method under the rule of the caziques, or 
chiefs of the country; but Bobadilla greatly augmented the 
hardship by permitting those who held Indians as laborers in 
the field to transport them to the mines, or to any place where 
their labor would bring increased profit to the masters. This 
was further practised under Ovando, the successor of Bobadilla, 
who unhappily not only sanctioned the abuse, but gave more 
precise directions that the Indians should be employed in all 
and every service wherein their labors could be made profit- 
able. The pretext given for these new regulations was, that 
the masters might thereby maintain a more efficient police, be 
better able to inculcate religious faith, and at the same time 
be induced to treat them with lenity, and not overburden 
them with work. It was also recommended that they should 
be paid daily wages in proportion to the work they performed. 
In short, it was supposed that the natives would thus be treated 
as free hired persons, and not as men held in bondage. How- 
ever sacred may have been the motive, and however lenient 
may have been the practice, the contradiction between forcing 
a man to work for another and yet assuring him he is free, is too 
apparent not to be seen. The natural consequence of such 
regulations was, that the Indian was in reality a slave, subject 
as such to all the misery attached to this unhappy condition. 
Ovando distributed the Indians among his countrymen ac- 
cording to the favor in which he held them; to some fifty, to 
others a hundred, varying the formula from that used by Co- 
lumbus into more general terms, such as, ‘“ We commend to 
you, A. B., so many natives, that you may instruct them in 
our holy Catholic religion.” From this arose the name of En- 
comiendas and Encomendadores: the first being warrants for 
an allotment, and the second the persons in whose favor the 
same were made. The object of these last being solely to en- 
rich themselves, they cared little about giving instruction in 
the faith, still less were they thoughtful to lighten the burden 
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of the natives by treating them with kindness. The natives, 
charged with labor disproportioned to their strength and an- 
noyed by unaccustomed restraint, either fell a sacrifice to fatigue 
or escaped to the mountains, from which a few of them were 
sometimes dragged by violence to supply the deficiency of 
workmen which their absence created. Still a deficiency be- 
came apparent, besides which an inequality of possessions was 
soon made visible, and this produced murmuring among the 
colonists. To apply a remedy new distributions were made b 
Ovando. The same system of favoritism was observed, which 
produced new reclamations, new scenes of discord, and finally 
civil war. Thus the injustice practised toward the inhabitants 
of the new world was, in a certain degree, retorted upon their 
oppressors, and the local government, which had failed to act 
on principles of natural right and common equity, found itself 
involved in a labyrinth of difficulties, which required skill to 
evade or force to overcome. Had Queen Isabella lived longer, 
much of this evil would. not have occurred, or if it had, the 
wrong would have been speedily redressed.* Ter care for the 
preservation of the Indians was as efficacious as it was con- 
stant. She had, from the beginning, directed that they should 
always be well treated and be attracted to religion by gentle 
means; at the same time she ordered that those of the Span- 
iards who ill-treated them should be severely punished. In 
her instructions to Ovando, a clause was inserted that all the 
Indians who were then held by the Spaniards should be con- 
sidered as free men, should in no wise ive molested, but should 
be treated like other free vassals, and be governed by the same 
measure of justice as was administered to all the other vassals 
of the Spanish crown. Finally, by her last will, it was ex- 
pressly enjoined upon the king her husband, as well as upon 
the princes her children, that, on the estates they then pos- 
sessed or might hereafter acquire, they should never permit 
the Indians to be wronged, but, on the contrary, should watch 
over their security and be mindful of their welfare. 

There was much to change of the acts of Ovando, and if 
justice could have been administered many to punish, but be- 
fore his return to Spain the queen had died; and if the Span- 
iards mourned over a sovereign with sorrow for her loss and 
with admiration of her virtues, the poor Indians had abundant 
cause to weep over her death with tears of blood and despair. 
With her disappeared, in the government of the new world, 
those principles of generosity, grandeur, humanity, and preser- 
vation which prevailed in the breast of this most virtuous 
woman; in place of which soon commenced a system of 
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cupidity, ambition, and selfishness, ill concealed by the specious 
garb of religion and piety.* The queen had left to the king, 
her husband, in usufruct during his life, the half of the profits 
arising from the possessions in the Indies; these the king’s 
ministers endeavored to increase by all means in their power, 
even at the risk of losing the whole estate. With this object 
in view they dispatched, in 1508, as treasurer, Miguel Passa- 
monte, a creature of King Ferdinand, who gave him his entire 
confidence in the management of the affairs of the Indies. This 
confidence he no doubt merited for his capacity and zeal in 
conducting that which related to the treasury department, 
neither was he probably less acceptable to his master for his 
opposition to the claims and prerogatives of the conquerors and 
colonial residents; with these he was ever at open war. This 
man, rapacious and cruel, who neither respected a superior nor 
acknowledged an equal, became a tyrant to the Spaniards and 
a torment to the Indians. is character may be judged of by 
his rigorous treatment of the natives. From seventy thousand, 
which was the number reported as existing in Hispaniola on 
his arrival, they hatl sunk at his departure, only six years 
afterwards, so low as fourteen thousand by the hardships he 
made them endure. This would scarcely be believed were it 
not attested by Herrera,t an historian the most disposed of all 
the Spanish writers on America to gloss over the misdeeds of 
his countrymen. Passamonte was aided in his duties by the 
principal secretary of Ferdinand, Conchillos, whose character 
was equally harsh with that of his colleague, and by Fonseca, 
at this time Dean of Seville, but afterwards Bishop of Burgos, 
who held at home a general superintendence over the affairs of 
the new world. Te had less capacity than the other two, but 
went beyond them in his malevolence. He was a malignant 
spirit, the opponent of Columbus, and more late the enemy of 
Las Casas; one who seemed formed to thwart every noble 
enterprise, every humane effort to improve the condition of 
mankind.t These were the men who, in these matters, repre- 
sented the king, who by this time had become old, was peevish 
in temper, and, besides being much engrossed by European 
politics, now regarded America merely as a foreign possession, 
valuable only for the amount of revenue which it could be 
made to produce. 

The condition of the Indians, thus left a prey to the selfish 
passions that harbor in the breasts of rapacious men, was truly 
deplorable, without even a chance of its being improved. The 
order of Dominicans, (of which Las Casas was a member,) 
noted in Europe for severity of discipline, which exposed them 
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to the charge of cruelty, rendered signal service in America, 
by exhibiting not only fervent piety, but by furnishing ex- 
amples of generosity, gentleness, and humanity which made 
them to be held in honor. Those of the order who had passed 
over for the purpose of undertaking the religious instruction 
and conversion of the natives did not fail to perceive the hard- 
ships to which they were exposed, nor were they backward in 
holding up to opprobrium those by whom they were so cruelly 
oppressed. It may serve to show the _— that animated the 
Dominicans in their attempts to touch the consciences of those 
who held the natives under servitude, to present a few extracts 
from a sermon, preached in 1511, by Montesino, a priest of the 
order.* It was delivered in St. Domingo, in presence of the 
officers of government and the most distinguished persons of 
the colony, on the first Sunday of Advent. His text was from 
the third chapter of Matthew: “The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” He signalised by the wilderness the barren ster- 
ility of the consciences of the Spaniards and the blindness in 
which they lived, the perilous advances they were making 
toward their own pe as and the insensibility into 
which they were sunk; all leading to death. Turning sternly 
coward the audience he exclaimed, “I now appear before you 
as the voice of Christ crying in the wilderness of this island; 
it behooves you all to listen, for I speak to you of new things, 
those that should touch your obdurate souls. This voice says 
you are living and dying in mortal sin for the tyranny and 
cruelty you practise on an innocent race of people. Tell me 
by what right and with what justice you hold in cruel bondage 
the unoffending natives. By what authority do you carry war 
into the habitations of a gentle and peaceful people? Why do 
you bow them down by over-work, without caring whether 
they obtain food or starve; without care for them when they 
are sick or how they die, is it that by their labor you may get 
each day a piece of gold? And of what avail is it that they are 
baptized, hear mass, attend religious festivals, and observe 
Sundays; you care nothing about their faith, whether they 
believe or disliocs in God their Creator. Are they not men ? 
Have they not rational souls? Are you not under obligation 
to love them as yourselves? Do you not understand, do you 
not feel, that you are in a profound sleep, buried in a fatal 
lethargy? Be well assured that in the state you place your- 
selves you can no more expect salvation than can the Turks or 
Moors who know not the faith of Christ!” 

Many more expressions equally strong were uttered by 
Montesino, all tending to show his opinion on this subject, 
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and the fearless manner in which he openly denounced all 
those of every denomination and rank, whom he believed 
guilty of this sin. Invectives so harsh, delivered in a tone so 
reproachful, had a sensible effect on the audience, not so much 
to soften their hearts as to raise their indignation; and they 
were not slow in carrying their complaint before the superior 
of the order. At the same time they signified to Montesino 
that he must either retract or leave the island, and that as the 
accusations had been made before the whole community the 
retraction must be made in like public manner. Fray Monte- 
sino, being a man of firmness, regarded it as unbecoming his 
ministry to conceal truth or temporise with what he viewed 
as iniquity practised by men of high standing; accordingly, 
he soon afterwards mounted the pulpit, and while the audience 
were expecting to hear his recantation, astonished them by 
reiiffirming all he had previously said, adding, that what he 
had proclaimed was a solemn service due from him, not only 
to God, but to the king himself.* 

The whole colony was thrown into a ferment by this conduct 
of Montesino. Passamonte lost no time in transmitting to the 
Government at home his version of the matter, accusing the 
Dominicans of an intention to create a revolt; and to support 
this accusation, immediately dispatched to Spain as ~ 
messenger a priest of the rival order of Franciscans. Monte- 
sino was sent at the same time by the Dominicans with orders 
to defend his opinions and enlighten the court on this all- 
important matter. Many difficulties and much delay occurred 
betore a hearing could be obtained; at last the king, wearied 
with the subject, perhaps not much inclined to check a system 
that brought a large revenue to the crown, assembled a council 
of theologians and jurists to listen to the allegations of the 
Dominicans and the replies of those who were interested in 
the repartimientos.t After much time consumed in delibera- 
tion without other effect than to confirm each party in its 
opinion, the council decided that the repartimientos were 
indispensable as a means of converting the natives to the 
Catholic faith. Whereupon a decree was issued, which, if it 
did not satisfy both parties, at least quieted the dispute for the 
moment. The king declared that the repartimientos were 
founded upon the authority given to the Catholic sovereigns 
by the Holy See, confirmed by the advice of many wise men, 
laity as well as clergy, who had been consulted for the pur- 
pose; that if the system was a matter of conscience, it was 
the king and his counsellors, not those who held the reparti- 
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mientos, on whom this charge rested.* For this reason, it was 
the duty of the clergy to be prudent in discussing the subject, 
and to use more moderation in their discourses. And to 
temper what might seem harsh in this remark, and to offer a 
proof of the estimation in which Montesino was held, he was 

irected to return to the Indians, there to present an example 
of his virtues, and gather the fruit of his doctrines by laboring 
for the salvation of souls. At the same time several ordi- 
nances were framed, which would have improved the con- 
dition of the Indians had they been complied with, although 
the main question of the repartimientos remained in the same 
state as before. Nor was this surprising. ‘Too many individu- 
als were found who enjoyed advantages from their maintenance, 
and too many interests among the clergy as well as among the 
laity were involved, to make it possible to produce a change. 
While Conchillos held eleven hundred Indians, Fonseca eight 
hundred, and many more were held by court favorites and 
others whose duty it was to carry the ordinances into effect, 
it was not to be expected that the condition of the Indians 
would be altered for the better ; in fact, as Las Casas afterwards 
said, among such a multitude of agents it was soon rendered 
much worse. 

Hitherto the faculty of making distributions or repar- 
timientos was united with the colonial government; but in 
1514, Rodrigo Alburquerque by briberyt obtained from the 
king’s ministers a commission by which he was empowered to 
make a new distribution of the Indians that remained. He 
appeared at St. Domingo, and commenced the distribution of 
the natives, reduced from seventy thousand to fourteen thou- 
sand, by selling rights to individuals who would pay the highest 
price, with the same shameless effrontery by which he had 
acquired them. This crying injustice of taking away what 
had become the property of the inhabitants and selling it to 
others increased the calamity of the natives, while it created a 
ferment over the whole island; yet complaint was vain so 
long as Alburquerque could exhibit his royal commission 
obtained from the king in his declining years by one of his 
counsellors and favorites, Zapata, to whom Alburquerque was 
nearly related. 

The Almirante Don Diego Columbus, son of the great dis- 
coverer, who was at this time Governor of the Island, justly 
offended at this sudden encroachment on his prerogative, lost 
no time in repairing to Spain for the purpose of representing 
not only the indignity offered to his official authority, but 
to make more fully known the injury the colony would sustain 
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by the violent proceedings of Alburquerque. TIlis represent- 
ations, supported by the weight of his character, had the 
effect to smooth the path wherein those most interested might 
labor, and contributed to open the eyes of Government to the 
prevailing iniquity. It manifested a disposition to apply a 
remedy to the evil by sending to America the Licenciate 
Ibarra in quality of judge, who was instructed to listen to all 
complaints and make restitution to those who had been un- 
justly deprived of their rights. Orders were given that the 
Indians should be attached to the actual settlers, that they 
might more surely be instructed in the doctrine of religion, 
and be kept under proper municipal discipline; at the same 
time it was most strictly enjoined that they should be treated 
with humanity under penalty of new and more vigorous 
punishment for any violation of the ordinance. The wrongs 
committed were too deep to be easily removed. Ibarra was 
able, by some of his measures, to remedy the abuses caused by 
his predecessor, so far as they affected the immediate population 
of St. Domingo; but it was beyond his power to extend the 
weight of his authority over remote regions peopled by a 
helpless generation who, like a flock of sheep, were surrounded 
by herds of ravenous wolves eager for their prey. 

Such was the condition of affairs, when Las Casas arrived 
at St. Domingo from Cuba, on his way to Spain. The Island 
was distracted by various parties; one, that of the old settlers, 
at the head of which was the Almirante; the other, that of the 
royal officials, under Passamonte: one party enjoying the rich 
gifts derived from Alburquerque, which they feared to lose; 
another cherishing hopes to be satisfied by the new powers 
given to Ibarra; all moved by the same promptings of ambi- 
tion and covetousness, and all totally regardless of the fate of 
their victims, the natives. It could hardly be expected, that 
the voice of Las Casas, raised to reprobate the whole system, 
could be heard in the midst of this hurricane. All the Spanish 
writers agree in describing his ardor, bordering on intem- 

erance; his fervent zeal, which, at times, went beyond the 
imits of prudence; they award to him pure intentions, but 
condemn his violence; while a few, especially Herrera,* assert 
that he sometimes over-rated the evils he made so much effort 
to remove. At the spectacle now presenied, no minor con- 
siderations obstructed his view; his mind being too much 
impressed with the evils before him to permit him to weigh 
his expressions, or select an especial form by which his inten- 
tions should be made known and felt. He expostulated, ad- 
vised, exhorted, and preached; in public and in private, he 
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breathed only one sentiment, talked of nothing else, and aspired 
to no other end than that of relieving the oppressed. Neither 
the authority of Ibarra, nor the conciliatory orders he brought 
with him, nor the unfortunate results that had been produced 
by the indiscretion of preachers who had preceded him in the 
same humane career, were able to weaken his zeal, or restrain 
his vehemence. All was wasted upon a people whose hearts 
were hardened; his sermons were listened to by crowds, yet 
they produced no fruit; neither his opinions, nor his virtues, 
nor his exhortations, nor his example, were found sufficient to 
furnish imitators. On the contrary, the colonists and the off- 
cials were alike offended that a stranger should thus boldly 
assume to attack an order of things authorised by the laws, 
supported by custom, and in which lay all their present wealth 
and all their hopes of further increase. Las Casas, seeing so 
much perversity in their minds, and that it would be useless 
to attempt to persuade those who were unwilling to receive 
counsel, determined to continue his voyage to Spain, in the 
hope that by engaging the government to lend its authority, 
he could bring more weight to his counsels, and produce more 
obedience to his exhortations. He had beer thirteen years in 
America, occupied chiefly in acquiring knowledge; his prac- 
tice had been in a confined sphere; he was now about to 
exhibit his acquirements in a wider circle. His office had 
hitherto been to awaken the consciences of the guilty, and to 
threaten them with the punishment of their guilt; he was now 
to appear before another audience; one that had the power to 
unish offenders, reward the faithful, relieve the oppressed. 
hile he brought to notice the evils to be seneiiel he had 
now to point out when and how this remedy should be applied; 
to warm the hearts of an audience who knew not all the _— 
that had been inflicted, or if they knew were careless an 
indifferent. He had hitherto been an advocate before a tri- 
bunal consisting of rough adventurers; he was now to present 
himself, as a pleader, before a polished Court, in presence of 
calm listeners, who were men of learning and of the highest 
rank inthe land. With one, he had been vehement, not always 
sparing of invective; he was now to bring into use the dex- 
terity of a courtier, and seek for justice by the gentler tones 
of persuasion. It will be seen how well he was able to adapt 
his conduct to this new position, and the success that attended 
his labors in a new vocation. 
Towards the end of the year 1515,* he arrived in Spain, and 
lost no time in proceeding to Court for the purpose of laying 
his plans before the king, in person. On fin way, he learnt 
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that his enemy, Passamonte, had apprised the ministry of his 
proceedings in America, of his intentions in coming to Spain, 
and the views he wished to accomplish on his arrival there. It 
is not to be supposed that, in giving this intelligence, Passa- 
monte intended to render any service to Las Casas or his cause, 
his character being sufficiently exhibited in his conduct in the 
affair of Montesino, This, however, produced no dishearten- 
ing effect upon Las Casas, who relied upon his thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, on his power to enforce truth, but above 
all on the intrinsic merit of his cause. ‘To augment his chance 
of success, he early secured the favor of two Dominicans of 
distinction, who partook of his opinions; one was Diego de 
Deza, Archbishop of Seville; the other was Matienzo, the 
king’s confessor. On being presented to the king at Palencia, 
he was received with kindness, listened to with attention, and 
encouraged to expect a more full hearing would be given him 
at a future time. Meanwhile Las Casas, as advised by the 
confessor, presented himself to the Chief Secretary, Conchillos, 
and to the Bishop Fonseca, two personages whom he had rea- 
son to believe would be appointed to treat with him. The 
first, like a dextrous courtier, received him with all the grace 
he had seen his Majesty bestow; not so Fonseca, who, faithful 
to his prejudice and true to his austere character, manifested 
his dislike by meeting him with a frown.* This cold recep- 
tion on the part of an influential person was a prelude to the 
likely to be encountered; and the of 
this was strengthened by the absence of the archbishop, who 
was suddenly called away to Seville. He could not avoid per- 
ceiving, at once, that, with the triumvirate who had charge of 
the affairs of the Indies, he had little to expect in favor of the 
Indians, or to hope of obtaining more than had been granted 
on the occasion of the attacks of the intrepid Montesino. His 
difficulties seemed to multiply, when, at this juncture, the death 
of the king, (1516,) by putting a stop to the deliberations of 
the council, relieved him of present fears and revived his hopes 
of a happy issue under the more favorable auspices of a new 
reign. He determined to repair to Flanders without loss of 
time, to offer to the new king the same views he had presented 
to his predecessor; yet he thought it advisable to confer pre- 
viously with those who temporarily held the government in 
Spain, to give them an account of the object of his voyage. 
e government was in the hands of the Cardinal Ximenes, 
with whom was joined Adrian, the Flemish ambassador, who 
had power, from the Archduke Charles, to act with him in the 
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event of the death of Ferdinand; yetiall the authority and 
influence were committed to Ximenes, To a spirit like that of 
Ximenes, full of lofty ideas, and who by character was dis- 
posed to adopt whatever was grand, the plans of Las Casas 
came with a sensible pleasure. ‘To liberate from oppression a 
race of men whom Providence had placed under the protection 
of the crown of Castile; to bring them over to the Christian 
faith, by other means more humane and efficacious than those 
hitherto pursued; and to reform the enormous abuses that had 
been committed in the government of these remote regions, 
were objects calculated to call forth his attention and give 
scope to the energy of his enlarged mind. 

Without losing time by permitting Las Casas to go to Flan- 
ders for the remedies he sought, he listened to him with 
increased interest, giving assurance that no delay should occur 
in prosecuting the work of reformation now become an imper- 
ative duty. He immediately caused to be assembled others of 
the council more conversant than himself with transactions of 
this kind, who, when associated with Las Casas, soon formed a 
system for the government of the Indians, in which liberty 
and kind treatment were united in a way to improve the condi- 
tion of the people and advance the interest of the crown. 
After the work was finished it became necessary to choose per- 
sons of intelligence and who possessed firmness enough to 
carry the ordinance into effect amidst the clamors which it was 
foreseen would be raised against it in the colonies. This was 
the more difficult, inasmuch as very few could be found who 
had not already settled opinions on the subject, the laymen 
established in America having always maintained that the 
Spaniards could not preserve their estates or instruct the 
natives, unless they were allowed to retain the supreme control 
they already exercised. No one being found among laymen 
whose impartiality and disinterestedness could be relied upon, 
recourse was necessarily had to ecclesiastics; yet as the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans, the two most distinguished orders of 
the kingdom, were rivals who entertained opposite opinions 
which they had publicly proclaimed, they were of course 
both excluded from the selection. Choice was ultimately made 
from the order of St. Jerome, and three individuals were chosen 
on whom dependence could be placed for the performance of the 
important and very difficult duty which was to be assigned to 
them.* After the refusal of many to take upon themselves so 
great responsibility attended with labor for which ecclesiastics 
were ill adapted, the Cardinal at last made choice of Louis 
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Figueroa, Bernardino Monzanedo, and Alonzo Santo Domingo, 
to whom was afterwards joined Zuazo, a lawyer of ability 
and probity. The choice was a fortunate one. These three 
priests showed themselves worthy of the confidence that was 
placed in them. Itis a circumstance worthy of remark andon 
which the Spanish historians dwell, that instead of the limited 
knowledge of mankind with contracted views such as in general 
monastic life produces, three individuals should be found, who 
proved themselves to possess enlarged capacity that fitted them 
to act as statesmen and able administrators. The inhabitants 
of the new world had never witnessed such pure intentions in 
the administration of their affairs; so much equity as was 
observed, and the complicated interests that were involved, 
adjusted with so much wisdom and impartiality. And when 
these men ceased from their labors by the new regulations that 
were adopted by new ministers, the successors of the Cardinal, 
they returned tranquilly to the seclusion of their cells, with 
the satisfaction of knowing they had been faithful to the high 
trust reposed in them, though with little reason to be satisfied 
with a government that was neither mindful of their virtues 
nor thankful for their services. 

It was proposed by Las Casas that there should be appointed 
a confidential person to reside at court, whose duty it should be 
to watch over the condition of the Indians; and also, that 
there should be sent to the Indies Jaboring men who should 
take the place of the natives who were unable to work. These 
were to have certain prerogatives and privileges conferred 
upon them, as an inducement to remain in the colonies. The 
cardinal submitted the two propositions to the council, but the 
first alone was acted upon, by appointing Las Casas to the 
honorable post of Protector-General of the’ Indians, with direc- 
tion to lose no time in entering upon the duties of his office. 
He accepted his appointment, Be expressed a desire to go in 
the same vessel that was to take the three commissioners. It 
is hinted by the historian, that he hoped to appear with greater 
authority by accompanying the commission, of which he would 
be supposed to be the Sea. But here his first disappointment 
commenced, though in a trifling matter. The commissioners 
gave an early specimen of their worldly wisdom by declining 
to receive him as acompanion. They well knew the impetu- 
osity of his character, and the ill-feeling that prevailed against 
him in the colonies. They did not choose it should appear as 
if they identified themselves with all his schemes, until at 
least they were personally acquainted with the true state of 
affairs. Accordingly they excused themselves from taking 
him in the same vessel, alleging that the one in which they 
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were to embark did not afford proper accommodations for a 
person of his distinction. He took another conveyance and 
reached St. Domingo in the beginning of the year 1517, a few 
days after the arrival of the commissioners.* 

Conformably to his general plan, he regarded, as the first 
duty of the commissioners, the suppression of the whole sys- 
tem of repartimientos; but he was not aware of the extreme 
difficulty of correcting an abuse which had been long in exist- 
ence, and which had at last become one of the established 
principles of colonial policy. He had even now to learn that 
evils are rapid in growth, and that the operation of remedy 
is slow. The opposers of his opinion had been listened to by 
the government at the same time that he urged the adoption of 
his plans, and were equally earnest in insisting on the natural 
incapacity of the Indians, their unwillingness to adopt Euro- 

ean customs and modes of living, their pertinacity in adher- 
ing to their habits and ancient rites, the impossibility of retain- 
ing them under any control, except by means of the reparti- 
mientos; and above all, the risk that would be incurred to the 
tranquillity and ultimate safety of vast regions by the introduc- 
tion of a new system, which, however philanthropic it might 
appear in theory, would be productive of much evil in prac- 
tice. The cardinal, although well inclined to the ideas of Las 
Casas, did not allow himself to be exclusively governed b 
them; in consequence, the commissioners were furnished wit 
two sets of instructions: one to carry out the plans of Las 
Casas, if after an impartial and complete investigation, such 
were practicable ; the other, if necessity required an opposite 
course, to be governed by the ordinance of 1512, made during 
the controversy with Montesino, with such alterations of it as 
were necessary to alleviate the condition of the Indians. 

The commissioners commenced their labors with a caution 
that showed the sound judgment by which they were guided. 
They deprived the courtiers and the absentees of the benefit of 
the repartimientos, reproved, and even caused to be punished 
those who maltreated the natives under their control. The 
investigation which they held, and which formed one of their 
principal duties, was conducted with diligence and care. It 
enabled them to see, at the commencement, that the favorable 
picture of the Indians given by Las Casas was not to be 
relied upon ; and that it would be impossible to effect all the 
changes he, in his earnestness, proposed.t 

Las Casas, on his part, in despair at seeing the days pass 
without fulfilling any of the hopes he had so long cherished, 
gave vent openly to his discontent; and as his zeal, though 
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exempt from ambition and covetousness, was not free from 
heat and imprudence, it exhibited itself in complaints, and 
even invectives, not only against invidjdual colonists, but 
against the officers of government, and the commissioners 
themselves. The commissioners, knowing his character and 
the purity of his motives, heard his complaints with compo- 
sure, but made no change in their mode of procedure. Others 
were less indulgent; and so great was their resentment of his 
conduct, that his life was openly threatened, and even an am- 
bush was laid to assassinate him. Happily he was warned in 
time, and saved himself by taking refuge in the convent of the 
Dominicans, his friends.* 

Even this aspect of danger had no effect to weaken his 
efforts, or withhold him from denouncing those who, as he be- 
lieved, still oppressed the objects of his protection. And so far 
was he mead. 9 up by the violence of his passion, that he 
instituted a formal complaint against the justices of the island, 
for two unjustifiable acts, committed some time previously, 
which they had allowed to pass unpunished. ‘To understand 
how far Las Casas was warranted in resorting to this measure, 
it is necessary to state briefly the grounds of his accusation.t 

The decrease of the natives of St. Domingo was so great in 
1508, that the Spaniards were driven to think of some expe- 
dient by which the vacancy in the population could be filled. 
They had long before looked with a wishful eye on the neigh- 
boring islands of Lucayos, full of inhabitants; and, conform- 
ably to the estimate in which they held human flesh in 
America, thought it not only convenient but very proper that 
they should seize and transport them to St. Domingo. So long 
as Queen Isabella lived, these longings could not be gratified, 
but on her death they lost no time in applying to her successor 
for a legal form by which their object could be attained. Fer- 
dinand granted the desired permission, as he was never scru- 
pulous of dragging men from their homes, when a pretext 
could be found of converting them to the Christian faith, or 
of rendering them useful in the search of gold.t In this way 
a large number, by deception first, and by violence afterwards, 
were brought to Hispaniola and there made slaves. The same 
means were used to draw away others from Cumana, under 
circumstances still more atrocious. Knowing the immortality 
of the soul to be a received tenet throughout the Indias, the 
innocent inhabitants were made to believe that by going to 
Hispaniola they would there meet the spirits of their departed 
relatives, enjoying delights of which they themselves might 
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freely partake.* This and other deceptions, joined to acts of 
open violence, continued many years. On the arrival of the 
unhappy beings at Hispaniola, they were sold as slaves to the 
highest bidder. When the missionaries expostulated with the 
authorities against this slave-trade, practised under its most 
appalling forms, they were referred to the royal permission to 
take and convert Indians to the true faith. At this time, it 
was well known that many of the government officers took an 
interest in these expeditions, and shared in the profits. It was 
against these that Las Casas, in his quality of Protector-Gen- 
eral of the Indias, brought his suit. After consulting with 
the lawyer Zuazo, and submitting the case to the three com- 
missaries, the latter gave it as their opinion that so grave a 
matter could not be adjudged in the colonies, it being doubt- 
ful if they possessed the power to act in a judicial capacity ; 
moreover, the strong feeling existing, among many who were 
powerful, ageinst all the acts of Las Casas, would prevent a 
fair hearing of the case. They, therefore, concluded to lay 
the whole subject before the king, who, with the ministry, 
was the high authority most competent to hear and punish. 

It is not to be supposed that the subject, discussed openly as 
it was, would fail of creating a ferment in the island. Indeed, 
this rose to a clamor among the parties interested in maintain- 
ing the customs of the colony with regard to the Indians, how- 
ever bad these might be. They viewed Las Casas as a disturb- 
er of the public peace, as a turbulent spirit whose actions had 
atendency to sebdiobe a revolution, which would certainly occur 
unless a stop was put to his ill-judged attempts in favor of the 
natives, at the risk of loss to the just rights of the colonists. 
Las Casas, on his part, was not backward in denunciation of 
what he regarded as crimes of the colonists, nor slow in desig- 
nating the individuals who participated in these nefarious acts, 
many of whom were connected with the most distinguished 
persons in Cuba, as well as in St. Domingo. The letters writ- 
ten home, containing these accusations, were, as Las Casas 
always believed, intercepted, and were calculated, as may be 
imagined, to augment, in a high degree, the public animosity 
against him. Although some of his opponents thought he 
should be silenced on the spot where his invectives were pro- 
nounced, yet the most of them were disposed to let him fulfil 
his intention of going to Spain to seek the aid denied to him 
in the colony. It was known that he had a general permission, 
under royal authority, to come and go whenever he judged 
advisable, for the purpose of communicating knowledge of 
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what was passing; besides which, his character of priest was 
too holy to permit any act that should infringe upon his sacred 
calling. He was left unmolested; and, seeing nothing could 
be done in the colony, fled from the storm, and, in the summer 
of 1517, arrived safely in Spain. 

This was the second voyage made by Las Casas in the endea- 
vor to procure from the government at home new powers to 
effect the reforms which he found so difficult to enforce on the 
spot where the evils existed. Although he had thus far failed 
of accomplishing all his purposes, he had nevertheless been the 
means of producing much good. The ordinances which, from 
time to time, and at his instigation, were promulgated in favor 
of the Indians, contained humane provisions which would pro- 
duce a gradual amelioration of their condition. Unfortunately 
he was bent upon having good come all at once, regardless of 
the evils which always ensue from too sudden a change; and 
still more unfortunate it was, that the government, either from 
inertness or inability, could not always enforce obedience to its 
own laws. Notwithstanding these hindrances, much good had 
been brought about entirely by his exertions, for he possessed 
a spirit that was never at rest, always believing that his work 
was only half accomplished when any thing was left to be 
done. His application to Cardinal Ximenes had been met by 
a compliance with most of his desires; and the appointment 
of the three commissioners, made with his approval, came 
near to effecting the great purpose for which he continually 
struggled. They understood their duties, were attentive, pru- 
dent, and firm. They listened to all parties with patience, and 
decided with judgment. They mitigated the rigor of former 
laws, and enacted new ones; in short, performed all that men, 
under like circumstances, could do, not only to improve the 
condition of the Indians, but also to create a better feeling in 
the minds and hearts of the Spanish settlers.* He reproached 
them with accommodating their conduct to the condition of 
the colony; they could not infuse immediately new rules of 
morality into a disorganized state. He insisted that the natives 
were by nature free, and should so be declared. They met 
this by the only means in their power, that of the reformation 
of the courts of justice, by which the weak were protected from 
the injustice of the strong. They yielded of necessity to long- 
established customs ; he contended for a principle. 

On his arrival at court, the reception given to him by the 
Cardinal was by no means encouraging. He had evidently 
received unfavorable reports of his proceedings ; and Las Casas 
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found some difficulty in removing from his mind the impres- 
sion his opponents had taken pains to instil. It so happened, 
perhaps to the advantage of Las Casas, that, at this moment, 
the Cardinal was suffering under the malady that soon after- 
wards closed his long and glorious career.* Moreover, the new 
monarch was looked for from day to day, and all eyes were 
turned toward his approach, as men watch with hope the ris- 
ing of the sun. Las Casas was one among the most anxious ; 
so much so that no sooner did he learn of his having reached 
Villaviciosa, than he lost no time in appearing there to be pre- 
sented to the new sovereign, Don Carlos. The selfishness exhi- 
bited in the conduct of Charles’ Flemish ministers made them 
viewed with dislike by the Spanish nation ; yet Las Casas pre- 
sented himself, full of hope. They received him graciously, 
and showed a disposition to maintain toward the Indians a 
generous, humane, and liberal policy. Discarding the acts of 
the late king, they professed to entertain more enlightened 
views, and expressed a willingness to follow a new and benefi- 
cial course. Nothing could be more gratifying to Las Casas, who 
availed hirnself of every occasion to encourage these favorable 
dispositions, by assiduously courting the attention of the coun- 
sellors, and by his manners and conversation endeavoring to 
acquire their confidence. In this he was successful, particu- 
larly with the chamberlain Laxao, whose attention to this im- 
portant subject he was enabled to secure, while his hopes were 
greatly raised by the arrival of the Commissioner Manzedo, 
who had been his opponent in the Indias, and who now, on 
seeing the new turn given to colonial affairs, declined to 
appear at court; he retired to his convent, thus leaving to 
Las Casas an open field for the accomplishment of all his long- 
cherished plans. Notwithstanding these favorable appearances, 
there were not wanting persons who were ietonetied in thwart- 
ing him in his schemes, and who labored hard to represent 
them as impossible to be carried into effect, by reason of the 
incapacity of the Indians to exist in a state of freedom; nei- 
ther did they omit to speak of his imprudent conduct, his ill- 
judged vehemence, and the tendency of his measures to bring 
ruin on the colonies. These arguments, supported by the opin- 
ion of the former ministers, found adherence in the minds of 
several of the new courtiers. The first were influenced by 
self-love, and all by more or less of personal interest. In con- 
sequence of these conflicting opinions the ministry were 
extremely perplexed. Now was seen the good effect arising 
from the influence Las Casas had acquired over the Chancellor, 
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and the estimation in which he was held by his sovereign. 
One day when the ministry were in full council, the chancel- 
lor took Las Casas apart, and said that he had the commands 
of the king to unite with him for the purpose of devising 
some plan of remedy for the evils which it was but too clear 
existed, and which it was necessary should be removed without 
further delay ; at the same time urged that he would draw u 
a memorial containing his advice, in which they should bot 
join. Las Casas expressed his readiness to obey the king’s 
commands, and, in the course of a few days, offered various 
schemes which were forthwith submitted to the Council.* 
Among them was one which he had often recommended: it 
was to send to the new world laborers-from Spain to cultivate 
the soil. Another scheme was to grant to the Spaniards the 
privilege of bringing negro slaves, who should be employed in 
the manufacture of sugar and in the labor of the mines, two 
kinds of work altogether insupportable by the feeble natives. 
This expedient, resorted to in his doubt and anxiety, Las Casas 
considered justified by the circumstances of the case. Yet, 
the proposal being badly explained by modern historians, and 
less well understood by philanthropists, has left on his 
memory a stain which the admiration of posterity for his 
virtues has not been sufficient entirely to efface. He is accus- 
ed of inconsistency with his own principles, and of narrowness 
of views, which led him to relieve the Indians of the hardships 
with which they were afflicted, by laying a more lasting bur- 
den on the unhappy race of Africans. 

Late writers of the early history of America have animad- 
verted in so strong terms on the conduct of Las Casas in this 
particular, that Iam induced to interrupt the course of the 
narrative of his life for the purpose of placing the subject in a 
clearer point of view. A collection of historical facts will 
serve to show who were the real authors of slavery in America, 
and will, it is hoped, aid to lighten the load which for nearly 
three centuries has weighed upon his tomb. 

The kidnapping of slaves was begun in Africa as early as 
the year 1443, by the Portuguese, during the reign of Don 
Henri. They were brought to Spain and there publicly sold, 
The trade being Incrative, it greatly increased under Spanish 
adventurers who fitted out their vessels from the ports of 
Andalusia. The blacks became so numerous at Seville that it 
was thought expedient to establish regulations for their exclu- 
sive government. A negro who was distinguished for his 
ability and good conduct was, by a royal ordinance, appointed 
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mayor and judge of these people. Thus, it appears that the 
slave-trade was established in Spain thirty years before Las 
Casas was born. The slave-trade was introduced into Portu- 
guese settlements in America, as early as 1498, four years 
before the landing of Las Casas, by large importations of slaves 
into Brazil.* As early as 1501, some time before Las Casas 
commenced his labors, it appears that negro slaves were in 
existence in Hispaniola ; this is confirmed by Herrera, who in 
citing the instructions given by the Spanish government to 
Ovando, says “negro slaves born among Christians are to be 
taxed like other persons.” And Ovando wrote in 1503 to his 
government entreating them that no more slaves be sent to the 
colony. 

According to the French historian Charleroix, this trade 
continued with some degree of regularity to the year 1508, 
In 1510 Diego de Nicuesa carried slaves to Hispaniola by order 
and foraccount of government, and in 1513 the Spanish ministry 
took upon itself to grant special licenses for the introduction of 
slaves at a fee of two ducats a head for each license.§$ 

In the notice taken by the Spanish historians of the proposi- 
tion of Las Casas, he is not in the slightest manner reproved 
for making it. It was looked upon as an ordinary species of 
commerce, and being aadienel by the laws of the kingdom 
those who engaged in it were not exposed to censure.| Remesal 
does no more than record the fact, yet adds that the king was 
in want of money at this time and was willing it should come 
from the sale of the licenses, which brought a considerable 
sum into the exchequer; while Herrera, who was not disposed 
to speak of the general conduct of Las Casas with much favor, 
expressly savs that this measure was adopted after much de- 
liberation in Council, as an expedient to afford present relief to 
the Indians, no other method being at the time considered so 
efficacious. All the historians agree in stating the proposition 
of Las Casas to have been made in the year 1517. Of course, 
the impression raised on the mind by more modern writers 
that he was the first projector of the traffic is at once removed. 
It is evident that it existed in the colonies from fifteen to 
twenty years previously. Some fifty years ago the Abbé 
Gregoire read before the National Institute of France “ une 
Apologie pour Barthelemy de Las Casas.” In this he attempted 
to prove that Las Casas did not make this proposition. The 
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Abbé in his zeal for the fame of his favorite draws his argument 
more from the general sentiments and benevolent character of 
Las Casas than from historical facts. This reasoning from 
analogy is inconclusive when placed by the side of the asser- 
tions of historians entitled to confidence, who derived their 
knowledge from official documents. Las Casas certainly made 
the proposition under circumstances that have been stated, yet 
it was not entirely his own. The three commissioners appointed 
by Ximenes, who were humane and considerate men, in their 
dispatches to the government, while adverting to the rapid 
decrease of the natives, urge it as a manner of necessity that 
negro slaves should be brought, particularly to St. Domingo 
where the decrease was most apparent. Robertson in_ his 
history of America says, that Cardinal Ximenes when solicited 
in 1516 to encourage this commerce rejected the proposition, 
and adds, “ because he perceived the iniquity of reducing one 
race of men to slavery while he was consulting about the means 
of restoring liberty to another.* The concluding paragrapk 
is Robertson’s own, put in as the transcript of his own thoughts, 
as they are, and should be, those of all reflecting people ; but 
a closer examination of the authorities from whom he derived 
his facts, will show that this act of the Cardinal is thought by 
them to be a suspension rather than a prohibition, dictated less 
by motives of humanity than by political and economical con- 
venience, believing that it would be of more advantage to 
draw slaves from Spain than to purchase them from Portugal, 
a foreign power. Independent of these facts, which go far to 
lighten the burden of censure cast on the character of Las Casas, 
Tadd other testimony which should strengthen our faith in his 
uprightness. 

Seeing the urgent manner with which he upheld the cause 
of the Indians and knowing that he possessed much influence 
with the king, the planters proposed that if through this in- 
fluence they could obtain permission to bring from Spain negro 
slaves, who were there inured to toil, they would employ them 
as laborers instead of the Indians ; and these they would libe- 
rate. It appears by the “Historia General de las Indias” that 
this proposal was several times made, particularly when the 
manufacture of sugar was introduced into St. Domingo. This 
required more severe labor and was more fatal to the natives 
than that of the field. This exchange would assuredly have 
afforded a relief to the objects of Las Casas’ care, neither would 
it have been an encouragement of slavery, for that, as regarded 
the negroes in question, already existed. Yet he frequently 
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raised objections to the proposed, arguing against the injustice 
of holding men in bondage under any circumstances whatso- 
ever. At last, giving weight to these suggestions, at the same 
time firmly believing that the condition of the negroes would 
not be rendered worse than it was, while the hardships the 
Indians were made to suffer would be greatly abated if not 
entirely removed, he made the proposal already mentioned. 
He, however, lived to see that the plan produced none of its 
expected fruit, and the grief that this unfortunate issue pro- 
duced in him may be best expressed in his own words derived 
from his “ Historia.” 

“ The counsel thus given by Las Casas, he has since repented of, not a little, 
judging himself to be guilty of want of forethovght, and because he sees by 
appearances, that it is as unjust to hold negroes in bondage as it is to enslave the 
Indians ; nor is it a proper remedy for the evil of slavery, supposing the negroes 
were already slaves; and he has still great fear that his ignorance and even his 
good intentions will not excuse him befure the tribunal of Divine justice.” 

I return now to the course of the narrative, interrupted by 
this digression. The two propositions were well received, and 
the government gave orders to carry them immediately into 
execution. Neither of them, however, produced at the time 
the results that were expected. The permission to import 
slaves into the colonies was converted into a special privilege 
which the Emperor Charles bestowed upon Count Bressa, one 
of his Flemish courtiers, who in turn sold it to the Genoese. 
In the end it failed:to produce its intended effect, being con- 
sidered as an article of merchandise offered to the highest bidder 
without reference to any benefit to the colonies. The other 
project, that which related to the laborers, was intrusted to the 
charge of Las Casas. It was very full m its provisions, en- 
joining on governors and those under their authority, as well 
as the clergy of the kingdom, to give aid in carrying it into 
effect whenever they were requested so to do. At the same 
time, as a mark of special favor, the king honored him by the 
appointment of one of his chaplains with the prerogatives and 
emoluments attached to the charge. He, on his part, lost no 
time in commencing his work, by unfolding publicly his views 
and exhorting individuals to engage in so laudable an enter- 
rage Here, however, he was exposed to the machinations of 

is constant opponent Fonseca, Bishop of Burgos, by whose 
advice he was induced to choose agents who were found to be 
the bishop’s creatures, and who, moved more by personal ad- 
vantage than by the intentions of their principal, committed 


-acts that produced essential injury. On one occasion an agent 


dispatched to St. Domingo, from a port in Spain, a number of 
laborers without making sufficient provision for their mainte- 
nance, in consequence of which, on their arrival, they were 
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without the means of subsistence, the island not furnishing 
sufficient for the large number thus suddenly thrown upon it. 
This occurred without the knowledge of Las Casas, who as 
soon as informed of this gross neglect was under the necessity 
of assuming the character of a merchant and entering into ne- 
gotiations for procuring food to supply the uew colonists, 
This supply reached St. Domingo after their arrival, and being 
destitute, without a head, without proper organization or sup- 
port, they dispersed themselves to places where they could 
most easily obtain a livelihood. 

By this unfortunate issue, the purpose of the enterprise was 
entirely defeated, whereby the toil and anxious cares of, Las 
Casas were brought to a sudden termination, and he left to 
form new schemes for the relief of the oppressed. 

It cannot be denied that many of the ideas of Las Casas 
were chimerical, the natural consequence of ignorance of 
worldly affairs; and that his ardent temperament made him 
often mistake excessive zeal for a light of wisdom which he 
might safely follow. If he had been seconded by people of 
sounder judgment and more practical experience, many of his 
schemes would have produced the benefits he intended. His 
plans, even when well formed, were frustrated by ill-inten- 
tioned men, with whom the mere fact of his attempting to 
ameliorate the condition of the Indians was sufficient to excite 
opposition and render more oppressive the bondage to which 
they were reduced. The plan of sending laborers was a good 
one, and, had it been conducted with judgment, would have 
effected the alleviation so much desired, and materially pro- 
moted the prosperity of the colony. 

At this time suddenly died the Chancellor Selvagio, who 
had been his friend and protector. By this event, he was in 
some degree checked in the progress of his endeavors, but he 
had the address to gain the good will of the other ministers, 
especially that of the new Chancellor, Mercurino Gatinara. 
Seeing the failure of his plan for sending laborers to St. Do- 
mingo, added to the constant opposition he had ever encoun- 
tered from the people of that island, he gave up all thoughts 
of gaining his object in that quarter. He now laid another 
scheme before the ministry. He asked that there should be 
placed under his control one hundred leagues of coast in Terra 
Firma, where neither soldiers nor sailors should be admitted, 
and where the Dominicans alone should be left to civilize and 
indoctrinate the natives, undisturbed by any of the disgraceful 
scenes that had been presented in other places. This proposi- 
tion was at once rejected, as it brought no benefit, either to the 
royal treasury or to individuals. Las Casas, finding nothing 
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was to be given without return, and, as he observed, that it 
was necessary to buy permission to preach the gospel, now 
»resented another demand, which was more favorably received, 
dees it held out a prospect of accession to the royal treas- 
ury. He obligated himself to civilize and render peaceful, 
within the space of two years, a certain extent of territory of 
Terra Firma, by a mode quite different from any other hitherto 
practised in the newly-discovered countries; and he asserted, 
that from the fruits of the industry of the Indians, the treas- 
ury might, within three years of the establishment, draw the 
sum of fifteen thousand ducats; and at the end of ten years, 
the sum of fifteen thousand ducats annually. He proposed to 
restore to their own country all the Indians who had been 
taken from it; these to have near them others chosen by him 
in Ilispaniola, adapted to his ulterior purpose; to transport 
laborers from Spain, besides bringing a number of ecclesiastics, 
Franciscans as well as Dominicans. The Indians chosen should 
serve as mediators and interpreters; the laborers be settled in 
villages, and cultivate the soil, while the priests should preach 
and convert.* But the most notable part of the project wa 

the formation of an association, consisting of fifty persons 
selected by him from among the population of the island, who, 
with him, were to frame rules for the government and duties of 
this great establishment. These fifty individuals were, like him- 
self, to be clothed in white garments, adorned with a red cross, 
that the Indians might suppose them to be a race of men dif- 
ferent from those who had so often ill-treated them. Several 
other points, of minor importance, were added, but which it is 
not necessary here to detail. Chimerical as this scheme may 
appear to us, in modern days, it was entertained by the minis- 
try, (1519,) and by them submitted to the consideration of the 
Council of the Indias. This, however, was far from giving 
pleasure to its author, or holding out to him much hope of a 
favorable result. The Council was composed of nearly all the 
same members as had before passed judgment against several 
of his projects; but, above all, had at its head the Bishop 
Fonseca, the steady opposer of all his schemes. This, with 
the temporary absence of two of his best friends of the Coun- 
cil, made him almost despair of ever seeing an end to his 
efforts; yet, without entirely losing courage, he persevered, 
and so far wrought upon some of the Flemish courtiers as to 
induce them to press upon Charles the importance of a speedy 
decisicn, by an act of his personal authority. This was finally 
accomplished, and an ordinance was framed in due form, 
according to Las Casas all he desired.t+ 
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One would think that, having succeeded so well, Las Casas 
would have been willing to repose from his labors; but his 
restless spirit was ever at work, and no sooner was he fur- 
nished with the ordinance than he publicly accused the whole 
Council of the Indias, and in an especial manner the Bishop 
Fonseca, of culpable conduct in the affair of the repartimien- 
tos, for which reason, appealing to the powers conferred upon 
him as Protector, he refused longer to acknowledge obedience 
to their authority. The Flemish ministers, not displeased at 
the supposed discovery of a fault committed by the Spanish 
counsellors, received the accusation, gave to it a solemn delib- 
eration, and, in the end, decided that the powers granted to 
Las Casas superseded the authority of the Council of the 
Indias. This unexpected decision, by which it appeared that 
Las Casas was clothed with almost supreme power, was the 
signal for a fresh attack of those who felt an interest in main- 
taining present abuses. He who, from youth upward, had 
been engaged in warfare, had now to battle with opponents 
who wielded the weapons of envy, hatred, and malice, added 
to sneers against plans held up as the idle visions of a dis- 
ordered brain. So violent were the clamors and so pressed 
was the government with remonstrances against these new 
powers, that the king thought it advisable to listen of himself 
to what might be urged by the parties who took so deep an 
interest in the important subject. On a day appointed, an 
audience was held, at which Charles presided, in person, sur- 
rounded by the great dignitaries of the State and the principal 
courtiers. The Almirante Don Diego Columbus, and Que- 
vedo, Bishop of Darien, were present. This prelate had resided 
some years in America, and as it was known that his opinions 
were at variance with those of Las Casas, the king determined 
to confront the two opponents, in the hope of establishing in 
his own mind the best course to adopt, in the management of 
colonial affairs. 

The bishop being called upon first to speak, delivered a short 
discourse, wherein he deplored the miseries inflicted on the 
natives and the evident decrease of the population consequent 
upon the hardships they were forced to suffer, yet hoped that 
the harsh treatment they had too often experienced at the 
hands of the Spaniards would now be changed by the known 
humanity of a new monarch into a milder course of policy. 
He nevertheless declared that from personal intercourse, 
together with knowledge derived from various sources, he was 
clearly of opinion that they were a race of men totally incapa- 
ble of improvement unless under the guidance of a watchful 
master. The bishop having finished, Las Casas was commanded 
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to speak in reply. He did so, and displayed the zeal he always 
felt, with all the fervor he was accustomed to manifest when 
discoursing on his favorite topic. He combated with force 
the opinion that the natives were by nature fitted only for 
servitude, and insisted that from the very circumstance cited 
against them of their great mildness, they were more capable 
of receiving with fruit the doctrines of Christianity, framed as 
they are to be imbibed by the ignorant as well as the learned ; 
that with instruction gently administered they might easily be 
formed to habits of industry and be made to learn the arts that 
would conduce to their happiness in social life. He entered at 
length on all points that could be brought to support his belief, 
humbly prayed the king, before whom he stood, to commence 
his new reign by an act of humanity loudly demanded by the 
galling tyranny that existed, to remove which would be a 
service acceptable to God, and could not fail of bringing to 
himself much worldly renown, besides securing to the State at 
large a long career of prosperity.* 

The Spanish historians dwell at some length on the proceed- 
ings of this celebrated conference, not so much for its action, 
by which a portion of the human race was to be relieved from 
oppression, as for the increased solemnity given to it by the 
presence of a powerful monarch surrounded by a brilliant 
court. 

The conduct of Las Casas, before this imposing assembly, is 
caleulated to excite our admiration of his abilities, and aug- 
ment our reverence for his virtues. He appears to have shown 
talents in conciliating his hearers, even when opposed by able 
men, and in matter as well as by manner so to have adapted 
his discourse as to produce an effectual impression. Publicly 
discarding all views of ambition or wordly reward whatsoever, 
he stood up fearlessly as the champion of suffering humanity, 
trusting that the purity of his motives would be best proved 
by his voluntary effcrts in a righteous cause. 

The assembly was dissolved by command of Charles, who 
with his ministers retired for the purpose of deliberating on this 
great question. The effect of their consultation was the con- 
firming the grant to Las Casas, with a slight alteration, giving 
him full power to establish the colony at Cumana, according to 
the plan he himself had offered.t To carry this into full ope- 
ration he now made preparations for his immediate departure ; 
aided by friends, who lent him money, he freighted three 
vessels with abundant supplies of whatever he thought neces- 
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sary for his purpose; with these and two hundred persons who 
engaged in his enterprise, he embarked with a light heart, flat- 
tering himself he was now to reap a rich reward for his many 
years of toil and anxiety. Alas! he little knew the thousand 
vexations that awaited him, and how soon a torrent would 
burst forth and sweep away his long cherished illusions. 

The part of the coast to which the course of the expedition 
was directed, was one of the places first discovered by Columbus. 
It is called the Pearl Coast by reason of the quantity of pearls 
found there and the great fishery established by the Spaniards 
at Cabagua, an island situated within a short distance. This 
place was much frequented by the Spaniards, and brisk trade 
was kept by bartering trinkets for what gold the natives wore 
about their persons, and by the purchase of slaves. These last 
were prisoners taken in battle with neighboring tribes, and 
who, under pretense of their being cannibals, were sold to the 
Spaniards. The Spaniards themselves were not backward in 
making use of the same pretext, and often waylaid and kid- 
napped Indians whom they carried to Hispaniola and there 
sold as slaves. These acts of violence, almost always attended 
with cruelty, produced a detestation of the Spanish name and 
caused reprisals whenever the natives were in a condition to 
resort tothem. On one occasion they attacked a convent which 
the Dominicans in their zeal had established in their territory, 
murdered two of the missionaries, demolished the convent, and 
dispersed the Spaniards who had settled near them.* The zeal 
for religion which the Spaniards were ever asserting, with the 
sanctity cast round the priestly dignity, roused their spirit to 
avenge what they called an unprovoked outrage, and they 
determined to inflict exemplary punishment not only on the 
perpetrators of the deed, but upon the whole tribe of the 
natives. For this purpose Diego Ocampo was dispatched with 
five ships and three hundred men, with special orders to lay 
waste with fire and sword the whole territory of Cumana, and 
transport to Hispaniola all the inhabitants as slaves. 

On the arrival of Las Casas at Porto Rico, intelligence was 
given him of the events that had passed, accompanied with ex- 
aggerated accounts of Indian hostility and of the expedition of 
Ocampo then daily expected on its way to fulfil its mission. 
All this was truly disheartening. His enterprise was founded 
on peace, and his firmest ys ge was on the Dominicans 
established at Cumana for aid in his intended work of coloni- 
zation. Now the whole country was in a state of confusion, 
every individual breathed war, and he was without a friend to 
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symyathise with him in his anxiety, or one who could counsel 
him in this unlooked-for emergency. A faint hope remained. 
Ocampo was one of the few who had treated him with respect- 
ful regard. He flattered himself that on his arrival he could 
persuade him to delay if not relinquish his expedition, in which 
case he would have time to accomplish the pacification of the 
country, and perhaps bring the natives to acknowledge and 
repent of the violence they had committed. Ocampo arrived 
a few days afterwards, when Las Casas had an interview with 
him. He exhibited the ordinance framed by order of the king, 
together with the power by which he was to act as pacificator, 
pointed to the number of persons who had come to aid in the 
work, and urged him not to go forward until an attempt was 
made to plant the colony in the territory. Ocampo listened 
with attention, acknowledged the royal patent, but chose to 
obey the positive orders derived from the colonial authorities 
rather than to comply with the entreaties of Las Casas. The 
conference ended without result; Las Casas was left to meditate 
on the ruin of his expectations, while the avenging armament 
bent its course toward the place of its destination. It soon 
reached the coast, where Ocampo executed his commission with 
all the barbarity that characterized the Spanish commanders 
of the day, by laying waste entire districts of country, hanging 
many of the inhabitants, and sending all he could take as pris- 
oners in chains to Hispaniola. 

On the departure of Ocampo from Porto Rico, and before 
intelligence was received of his proceedings, Las Casas, finding 
nothing could be done where he then was, sailed for St. Do- 
mingo, providing as well as circumstances would permit for the 
maintenance of his followers. His reception at Ilispaniola 
was far from being encouraging. He had often so loudly 
censured the conduct of the islanders in their treatment of the 
Indians, that they regarded him with dislike which they took 
no pains to conceal. Moreover they were well aware that the 
success of his enterprise would prove ruinous to their interest. 
Without contesting his right to demand assistance, the 
authorities sought to render it of mo avail by interposing 
evasions and delay, until at last yielding to persuasion mingled 
with some threats they furnished him with a small force as a 
protection to himself and followers, not however without first 
demanding and obtaining the promise of a share of the pecu- 
niary benefits expected from the undertaking. Thus the ill- 
fated Las Casas, while on his errand of mercy, was driven to 
the necessity of conceding to the baser passions of men whose 
duty it was to give him support, and of being associated with 
persons whom a few years before he had with bitterness de- 
nounced. 
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On his return to Porto Rico, he found the minds of his people 
had undergone a great change. Several had found employ- 
ment among the planters and chose to remain, while others had 
been tampered with by his enemies so that they absolutely 
refused to be numbered longer as among his followers. Very 
few could be prevailed upon to accompany him to Cumana, of 
which, since the desolation caused by Ocampo, nothing favor- 
able could be said; the natives who had not been cut off had 
fled into the interior, the country was made a desert, and it 
would be difficult to obtain food for those who should go. This 
was truly discouraging, while the prospect was rendered more 
gloomy by the desertion of the troops brought by him from 
St. Domingo. Yet, with a spirit that nothing could subdue, 
with the few who were willing to share in his fortunes, he set 
sail and reached New Toledo, a small place where Ocampo 
had left a feeble colony. In this miserable station his first 
occupation was to find shelter for his people, erect buildings 
for the safe keeping of his provisions and effects, and at the 
same time raise temporary works of defense not only against 
sudden attacks of the natives, but likewise against inroads of 
his own countrymen, who as marauders were in the habit of 
frequenting this part of the continent. This being done, he 
dispatched messengers into the interior to assure the natives of 
his peaceful intentions, with promises of justice and friendly 
treatment, and urging them to return to their former abodes, 
where they should live in future secure from any further 
violence. One of his greatest troubles, however, arose from the 
practice of many lawless intruders, who carried on a traffic in 
slaves by furnishing the natives with wine, of which they were 
very fond. His endeavors to suppress this by peaceful means 
were unavailing, the profit from the trade being too great to be 
rejected; and being without sufficient force to stop it effectually, 
he was under the necessity of again going to St. Domingo to 
expose his helpless condition and to demand assistance not only 
for this present object, but to sustain the establishment he was 
endeavoring with so much labor to form. Accordingly he set 
out for Hispaniola, leaving his colony under charge of Fran- 
cisco De Soto, with directions in case of any hostile attack 
which he could not resist, to seek shelter in the island of 
Cabagua with the two vessels left him, and which he was ordered 
to retain for the purpose. No sooner, however, had he departed, 
than it was a signal for violating his commands, De Soto him- 
self being among the first to set an example of disobedience. 
The vessels were dispatched in search of pearls and gold, and 
the traffic in slaves was attempted to be renewed with fresh 
acts of violence. This was a means of bringing De Soto’s 
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people into some degree of contact with the natives, who, 
seeing asmall number with feeble defenses, took courage, and 
made a vigorous attack with superior force. De Soto made 
the best resistance in his power, but being outnumbered by men 
who had become infuriated by the cruelties inflicted upon them, 
barely escaped with a few of his party; the rest were sacrificed 
to the vengeance of the assailants. The whole establishment 
was broken up; the buildings were razed to the ground; the 
animals were slaughtered, so that nothing that had life belong- 
ing to the Spaniards should remain; and even the trees were 
felled, that no trace should exist of the place where the colony 
had once been planted. 

Meanwhile Las Casas, unconscious of this devastation, was 
making his way to Hispaniola. As if his ill-fortune was not 
complete, the vessel in which he had embarked was by an error 
of the commander driven from her course and obliged to put 
into the port of Jaquimo, eighty leagues distant from the island. 
He was detained two months in the neighboring seas in attempts 
to stem the rapid currents that prevailed, till at last he was 
landed on the small island of Iguana, still some distance from 
the capital. Here, while resting from his fatigues, he learned 
the catastrophe that had befallen the settlement at Cumana, yet 
still in doubt whether the intelligence was entirely correct, he 
hastened forward to St. Domingo, where, on his arrival, it was 
not only confirmed, but an accurate relation was made to him 
of the destruction of all his hopes. What was now to be done, 
was beyond his power to devise. Ie wrote to the government 
at home an account of what had occurred, for he had now no 
means to enable him to take the voyage and appear in person. 
His own money was exhausted, and that of the king was lost; 
his plans were frustrated, his hopes destroyed, his rivals 
triumphant, and he saw himself exposed to the sneers of the 
world, stigmatised as a man without brains or prudence, given 
up to vain illusions which had caused the destruction of many 
lives and the loss of much wealth. All on earth had failed 
him, and even the heavens seemed to frown upon his endeavors. 
In his distress of mind, he sought relief of his ever steadfast 
friends the Dominicans, who had always partaken of his 
opinions, and now sympathised with him in his sorrows. 
Determined to bid a lasting farewell to the world and escape 
from the scoffs of his persecutors, he bowed to his lot, entered 
their convent, and soon afterwards assumed the habit of their 
order.* 

The enterprise of Las Casas had failed from causes which he 
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did not foresee, and of course could not guard against; and the 
event offers one among a thousand examples to show that the 
best intentions are often frustrated by ill-fortune or the perver- 
sity of men. Without, however, disregarding the influence of 
external causes, perhaps the main difficulty may be found in 
the peculiar position in which he was placed, with the peculiar 
nature of his character and talents. His abilities were not 
adapted to conduct undertakings like these, as, like other men 
of the closet, he was better fitted to propose or controvert 
theories by reasoning, than able to execute and govern. Those 
who rule over men by military or political control, consider 
them as instruments that are to be rendered useful in propor- 
tion as their capacities are developed, while those who have 
merely a general knowledge of mankind are apt to be purely 
speculative, without sufficiency of that practical wisdom at all 
times necessary in the conduct of human affairs. The dispo- 
sition of Las Casas was at times very confiding, at other times 
suspicious to excess; neither was he able always to conciliate 
respect or inspire confidence. The agent employed by him 
to engage laborers for his first colony deceived him; De Soto 
disobeyed him; his chosen followers abandoned him, and the 
constant opposition he met from those who should have given 
him support, sufficiently proves that there existed some defi- 
ciency in his own character, some defect in his natural capacity. 
Had he devoted his abilities to the professions of missionary, 
prelate, or wegen his career in either of these vocations 
would have been marked with more lustre, and his triumph in 
the same cause, though accomplished by different means, would 
have sheltered him from the signal disrespect which as founder 
and governor it was his ill fate to receive. 

This retirement from the world, and from the theatre of 
Indian affairs, lasted seven years, during which time he con’ 
formed rigidly to the rules of the Order, and pursued such 
studies as were required by his new vocation. Here he con- 
ceived the design of writing the general history of the Indias, 
taking his materials from the best of existing writers, and from 
documents left by the discoverer, Columbus. This great work, 
commenced in 1527, was continued afterwards, as leisure and 
the vicissitudes of his life permitted, to the year 1561, a few 
years before his death. In the interim, other works of the- 
ology and philosophy engaged his attention, all directed to the 
object that had so fully engrossed his thoughts through the 
whole of his past life. Although he thus bade farewell to the 
world, it appears, by one of the Spanish historians,* that the 
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world had not forgotten him; and an occasion presented itself 
wherein, as was believed, he could render essential service, not 
only to the colony, but to the cause he had always so much at 
heart. An Indian leader, named Henriquez, had fled to the 
mountains with several followers, and there maintained an 
independent state during several years, notwithstanding re- 
peated efforts to bring him to submission. As a last resort, 
the colonial government made application to Las Casas, well 
knowing the influence he still retained over the natives, and 
the readiness with which he always assisted to promote har- 
mony. He listened with attention to the propositions of the 
government, expressed his willingness to take upon himself 
the office of pacificator, and use his efforts to bring the Indian 
to terms; he, however, made an express condition, that hos- 
tilities should forthwith cease, and that he should be clothed 
with full powers to effect peace by such means as he, in quality 
of priest and conciliator, should think proper to adopt. These 
powers were granted in the fullest manner, when he lost no 
time in going to the leader, in the midst of his fastness, and 
prevailed on, him to listen to his proposals. After a long con- 
ference, in which Las Casas used his usual power of persuasion, 
he consented to abandon his present mode of life and submit 
to the Spanish authorities; assurance being, at the same time, 
given to him, of entire forgiveness for the past and full security 
for the future. In this way did Las Casas manifest a truly 
Christian spirit; forgetting his own wrongs in laboring to do 
good to others. Some of the Spanish authors have cast doubts 
upon the truth of this occurrence; yet, as Remesal, a writer of 
reputation, relates it at length, with a minute narrative of cir- 
cumstances, besides a quotation of the words of Las Casas, it 
— worthy of credit; more especially, as it is conform- 
‘able to his mission as General Protector of the Indians, while 
it is in harmony with his general character. 

After this, we find him on his way to Nicaragua, to assist in 
laying the foundation of a Bishopric, and to aid Diego Alvarez 
Osorio in preaching the gospel and converting the Indians, 
(1527.) In this, and other useful labors, he was occupied, 
either at Nicaragua, St. Domingo, or Guatemala, from eight to 
nine more years, (1536;) and the Spanish historians unite in 
lavishing praise on the extraordinary zeal and intelligence he 
displayed in his endeavors, not only to convert the Indians, 
but to teach them the peaceful arts of civilized life. 

About this time he wrote his Latin treatise ‘‘ De unico voca- 
tionis modo,” a work in which, with a great display of the- 
ology and law, as was customary in writings of the day, he 
attempted to prove two propositions; one, that the only mode 
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instituted by Providence of teaching men the truths of religion 
is that which acts upon the understanding through the reason, 
and that gently attracts the will; that this mode is adaptable 
to all mankind, without distinction of sects or modes of think- 
ing, and in whatsoever state of corruption local customs may 
have placed them. The second, that when infidels give no 
cause of offense to the Christian world, to make war against 
them under pretext that by subjugating them to the rule of 
Christians they will be more disposed to imbibe religious doc- 
trines, is rash, unjust, perverse, and tyrannical. An accom- 
plished philanthropist of the present day would delineate with 
more eloquence, and in purer style, the unhappy condition of 
the natives of the new world; but principles more sound could 
not be more decidedly announced. It is matter of astonish- 
ment, that at the period when this treatise was written, in a 
bigoted age, an individual should appear, who, although born 
and nurtured in the exclusive dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
and while in the seclusion of a cloister, was yet bold enough 
to utter sentiments so liberal and so just. It should be borne 
in mind, too, that the Order to which the writer belonged was 
the one that was the founder of that trammeller of conscience, 
that accursed scourge, the Inquisition; and that during the 
same period, even year, the power of the Papal Church was in 
full exercise to suppress the religious freedom which the re- 
formation was then striving to proclaim. This treatise, inter- 
esting for the bold truths it contains, is rendered more valuable 
for the results it produced. The fierce conquerors of the new 
world laughed at it and its author, for thinking of convertin 
Indians by the words of holy exhortation, and openly tel 
that whoever adopted the method would soon see the folly of 
pursuing such a course. Las Casas, undismayed by the scoffs 
that assailed him, soon gave a proof of the sincerity of his 
belief by carrying into practice, under most unfavorable 
auspices, the speculative principles he had so fearlessly avowed. 
A region of country, yet unconquered by the Spaniards, lay 
at the termination of the government of Guatemala. It was 
called Tuzulutlan, a sterile tract, abounding in mountains, 
marshes, and stagnant pools, the inhabitants of which were 
ferocious, and as anal as the land they occupied; they had 
never been subdued by the arms of the Spaniards, nor allowed 
themselves to be won by their arts. Three times the Spaniards 
had made an inroad, with a view to bring them under the 
yoke, but each time had been forced to retire with loss; so 
that it was left unexplored, the inhabitants living unmolested, 
their independence shielded by their sterile region and their 
bravery. The name given to this territory was Tierra de Guerra— 
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land of war, to distinguish it from neighboring parts where 
peace and quietness prevailed. What was the amazement of 
the government and inhabitants of Guatemala, at finding Las 
Casas willing to enter into this inhospitable region, and under- 
take to bring it to submission! He engaged to bring into 
obedience this hostile chief and his people, without the use of 
arms or soldiers, but by the simple power of persuasion, 
administered in the mild spirit of the gospel. His offer was 
considered as little short of madness; yet, as it was repeated, 
and urged with his accustomed earnestness, permission was at 
last granted him to make the attempt. For himseli, he asked 
nothing; the only conditions he exacted were, that the natives 
who were recovered by his means should be exempt from the 
operation of the repartimientos; should be considered as the 
ordinary vassals of the crown, subjected only to the payment 
of such an amount of tax as they had power to pay; and that, 
for the term of five years, no Spaniard should be permitted to 
enter the territory, or offer any offense whereby the preaching 
should be weakened in its effect. These conditions were con- 
sidered so just, and so little was put at hazard by acceding to 
them, that the Governor, Alonzo Maldonado, not only made 
no objection, but gave a formal patent, in the name of the 
King, i Hi of the enterprise, and obligating himself and 
those under him to comply with all the stipulated conditions.* 

Las Casas, and the companions he selected to accompany 
him, were at first undecided as to the manner of commencing 
this novel experiment, so as not to fall into the errors com- 
mitted by former missionaries, arising from their simplicity 
and overwrought zeal. He had obtained wisdom by bitter 
experience, and now that he was about to reénter the scenes 
he had shunned, it behooved him to show that his trials had 
produced a salutary effect. The monotonous life of a convent 
was to be exchanged for the active duties of the outer world, 
and he was to encounter once more the annoyances which had 
forced him into retirement. Among the minor troubles that 
assail men in their course, that of sudden change of long-settled 
habits is one which most people bear with the least composure; 
and when the change is con a life of ease and tranquillity to 
one of activity, where all the faculties are required to be exer- 
cised, all murmur, and many sink under the weight. Las 
Casas had been thwarted by his associates, disappointed of the 
fulfilment of his purposes, pronounced a visionary by men in 
authority, and sneered at by his equals; yet his mind retained 
its strength, and his spirit its energy. Not only did his 
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advanced age not weaken his efforts, but he set about his new 
work with fresh hopes, and with all the alacrity of a youthful 
aspirant. 

The first great difficulty was to open a communication with 
the tribe, or rather to draw them into a willingness to cultivate 
intercourse. The good fathers well knew the power of music 
to soften the most ferocious beings when properly applied, and 
they determined to try its effect. They had doubtless read of 
this power being once used to move stones and make animals 
listen ; but they were too sound theologians to believe that such 
a gift would be bestowed on a heathen; yet they thought the 
same art, when put into practice by holy men, might be success- 
ful if exercised over rude savages when the object to be obtained 
was to attract attention in furtherance of the enlightenment of 
the mind. And their expectations of success in the employ- 
ment of this new influence were much strengthened by the 
Pope’s apostolic Brief, which had pronounced the natives to be 
rational creatures, capable of receiving the sacraments.* The 
missionaries understood enough of the language of the country 
to convey by speech a knowledge of the fundamental doctrines 
of religion. These they embodied into verse, to which simple 
airs were attached, so that the understanding might be drawn 
to the leading tenets of the faith through the medium of 
attractive sounds. This done, they made choice of four bap- 
tized natives, who in quality of traders were accustomed to go 
to and fro among these people; these they instructed in this 
simple poetry, and taught the way it should be sung. Thus 
accomplished as poets and musicians, with a few trinkets to 
please the eye, they were dispatched as harbingers to open the 
path of conciliation and peace. The settlements chosen wherein 
the first attempts were to be made, were Zacapula and Quicha, 
both of which were governed by a cacique or chief, who was 
feared and respected throughout the land. By direction of 
Las Casas, the agents made their first approaches to this chief, 
he very wisely thinking that if this ruler could be induced to 
listen, the rest of the inhabitants would be gained with facility. 
When brought into his presence, the agents with great shrewd- 
ness exhibited their merchandise sparingly, a little at a time, 
varying the objects so as to beget a rivalship among purchasers. 
The negotiation finished, came the hour for rejoicing, as was 
the custom, at which time the agents drew forth their musical 
instruments, on which they played the airs taught them at 
Guatemala, accompanying the time with bells and cymbals. 
To this species of harmony so new, with the songs that for the 
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first time announced so many marvels, the natives lent a silent 
attention, more overcome with wonder than pleased with this 
extraordinary exhibition. As the wonder subsided, their 
curiosity became awakened, and in a short time they demanded 
a repetition of the couplets, with the accompanying music. 
This the agents did not fail to give to groups that collected at 
intervals to be witnesses to a performance that created a new 
excitement. One among the rest who appeared to take a deep 
interest in this novel entertainment was the cacique himself, 
who asked for an explanation of these mysterious words; but 
unhappily, the greater the endeavor to explain, the less he 
appeared to comprehend, till at last the agents candidly con- 
fessed that they were as ignorant as himself of what he desired 
to know; they therefore begged him to apply to certain holy 
men who had taught them and sent them on this mission. 
“Who are these holy men you speak of?” demanded the 
cacique. This request gave the agents an opportunity of act- 
ing on the second part of their instructions. They began by 
describing their persons and the garments they wore, so different 
from those of the Spaniards, and that their mode of life was 
also different; that they had no desire to possess gold, feathers 
or cocoa; that they never married nor eat human flesh; that 
they carried about them little images before which they often 
kneeled, and that their time was employed in singing praises to 
God, the creator and benefactor of mankind. These were the hol 

men who knew the ways of the Supreme Being, and who could 
teach the meaning of the couplets which always gave pleasure 
to recite; and finally, if the cacique desired it, they would visit 
him in his own country and give him all the knowledge he 
desired. This discourse excited still more the wonder of the 
chief, who expressed a lively wish to know and converse with 
persons who were so peaceful and virtuous. To comply with 
this wish, when the agents returned they took with them one 
of his people, with presents to the fathers, and an invitation 
from the chief With a forethought more often to be found 
where civilization prevails than among an uncultivated people, 
the chief enjoined on his man to observe for himself how far 
the good fathers merited the praises the agents had so lavishly 
bestowed upon them. Las Casas received the messenger with 
joy, considering it a most happy presage of the success of his 
endeavors to establish the pure principles that were ever in his 


‘thoughts. He treated him with every mark of kindness, and 


on his return caused him to be accompanied by Luis Cancer, a 
priest of the order. Cancer was directed to use his efforts to 
gain the good-will of the cacique, to observe if the natives 
could be easily brought to receive the rudiments of civilization, 
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and the measures that were necessary to pursue in order to 
impart to them the blessing of religion. On his arrival at Zaca- 
pula, he was received with demonstrations of great respect. At 
the entrance of the settlement he was met by the cacique, who 
bowed in a reverential manner, without lifting his eyes; the 
pathway was cleared at his approach; branches were spread 
that his feet might not touch the ground, and he passed under 
arches decorated with flowers. 

This glowing description is taken from the history of the 
Indians written by Las Casas. It is thought to be some- 
what colored; it may be attributed to an excess of zeal, which 
will sometimes give increased scope to the imagination of even 
very pious men. 

Cancer skilfully profited by this disposition, displayed his 
presents, and addressed him in terms of friendship; to con- 
firm which he explained the stipulation by which no Spaniard 
was permitted to enter into his territory to molest him or his 
people. After thisa temporary chapel was erected, where mass 
was performed in presence of the cacique, and before an assem- 
bled crowd. It is said that the cacique was then able to draw 
a comparison between the rude and foul ceremonies performed 
by stupid and blood-stained priests, with the cleanliness, deli- 
cacy and solemnity observable in the Christian ritual, the sight 
of which disposed him to perceive at once the advantage to be 
derived by embracing the Christian faith. Having received 
from Cancer a full explanation of the verses he had heard sung, 
with some notion of the fundamental points of religion, he 
immediately determined to become a Christian, burn his idols, 
and practice the new ceremonies as he had seen them performed. 
He urged his people to do the same, and many of them fol- 
lowed his example. Cancer then visited the different parts of 
the country under the control of the cacique, where he found 
the same disposition to receive and treat him with kindness. 
He found the men rude in the extreme, and repulsive from their 
want of cleanliness, yet ingenuous and simple-minded, not 
sanguinary nor cruel, but docile to all humane and rational 
suggestions. 

On the return of Cancer to Guatemala he gave an account 
of what he had seen and done, which was so encouraging that 
Las Casas determined to go himself not only to the territory 
of the cacique, but also into the more remote parts of Tuzu- 
lutlan and Coban, the inhabitants of which were considered as 
less tractable. Contrary however to his expectation, he here 
met with the same friendly treatment, and was received by 
the people with the same ceremonies as were displayed toward 
Cancer. He found the chief of the territory willing to 
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embrace the Christian faith; accordingly he received and 
baptized him by the name of John. Wherever he went into 
the interior he was accompanied by parties of the natives, and 
among all the tribes he observed the same docile disposition, 
and was treated with the like hospitality. After taking full 
notice of the state of this region and its inhabitants Las Casas 
returned to Zacapula. His first care now was to induce the 
people to form villages and live in communities, in preference 
to being at a distance from each other in detached cabins. He 
was pleased to find the chief favored his views, and that while 
he used his influence to induce his people to embrace the 
faith, he showed a willingness to cultivate the arts of civilized 
life. His subjects were however less disposed to relinquish 
their habits. Neither his commands nor the exhortations of 
Las Casas were sufficiently powerful to induce them to leave 
their abodes. Their hovels, wretched though they were, still 
had a charm as being the places of their birth, where all their 
early associations had been formed. The opposition arising 
from the attempt to bring about this change was so great that 
it had well-nigh caused a failure of the whole undertaking, so 
that it was thought advisable not to insist too strongly on 
executing the project. After much trouble, about one hundred 
buildings were erected in one spot, to which was given the 
name of Rubinal.* Here as many of the people as could be 
prevailed upon to change their habits were assembled, a church 
was poe religious ceremonies were regularly performed, 
and the small population were taught to be cleanly, and to 
wear garments, to perform good offices toward each other, and 
finally to have a taste for the comforts of social life. It was 
hoped that besides rendering this people more happy than they 
were while in a separate state, they would furnish an example 
that would be followed by the wandering tribes that were 
settled in different parts of the interior of the country. As 
soon as these matters were arranged, Las Casas returned to 
Guatemala to render an account of his labors, but more 
especially for the purpose of obtaining a confirmation of the 
stipulation made to prevent the effect of his teaching being 
injured, perhaps destroyed, by the admission of Spaniards into 
this newly-converted territory. This confirmation he obtained 
from Alvarado the successor of Maldonado, being aided therein 
by the bishop of Guatemala, Marroquin, who was just then 
returned from a journey into Mexico. He was accompanied 
by the cacique of Zacapula that he might become better 
acquainted with the Spaniards, and see for himself that they 
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were not the evil beings he had believed them to be. An 
additional inducement for bringing the cacique to Guatemala 
was that he might give a personal assurance of the peaceful 
disposition of his bgp ses. and make known that this was due 
to the precepts and example inculeated by Las Casas and his 
faithful assistants. The cacique was received with great 
kindness by the bishop and governor, who were mindful to 
join to the reception as much ceremony as they supposed 
would impress him with awe. To increase the impression and 
as a mark of especial respect, the governor took off his hat 
adorned with plumes and placed it on the head of the chief, 
who received it with apparent delight. He was then carried 
over all parts of the city, where every object that could please 
the eye or give him an idea of the wealth and power of the 
Spaniards was displayed in a manner to produce the greatest 
impression. The chief regarded with attention each of these 
novelties, yet never lost his gravity or appeared to desire to 
possess any of the wonders that surrounded him. At last he 
was seen to regard with more than ordinary attention an image 
of the Virgin. This being reported to the bishop, he ordered 
it to be presented to him, explained its mysterious virtues, and 

rofited by the occasion to pronounce an appropriate homily. 

he chief, not unmindful of this special act of favor, received 
the image with becoming reverence, and gave it in charge to one 
of his attendants, with orders to preserve it with the greatest 
eare. Thus honored, caressed and feasted, the cacique with his 
attendants returned to their own country well satisfied with their 
new friends, with the marvels they had seen, and above all with 
the kind manner in which they had been treated. He was 
accompanied by Las Casas and the Father Rodrigo Ladrada, 
both desirous of completing the great work now in so prosper- 
ous a state, and if possible io extend their labors beyond, into 
the country of Coban. This was an inhospitable region of 
mountains, marshes, and stagnant pools, as has been mentioned, 
enveloped in a gloomy sky, and inhabited by a fierce people. 
These, however, were found to be more tractable as intercourse 
with them became more intimate. Their superstitions were 
discovered to be less disgusting than those of other Indians; 
their laws and government had some degree of consistency ; 
their notions of natural rights afforded more security, and 
were better observed than in any other portion of the land. 
These features of character greatly raised the expectations of 
Las Casas to give them a taste for civilized life and infuse into 
their minds the doctrines of the Christian faith. But he was 
prevented from giving effect to these generous sentiments by 
an order from the bishop requiring his presence in Guatemala. 
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The good work was necessarily left in the hands of his faithful 
fellow-missionaries, who showed themselves worthy disciples 
of their master, by accomplishing with zeal and fidelity his 
humane intentions. The reason for calling Las Casas to 
Guatemala at this time was for the purpose of sending him to 
Spain to obtain an additional number of ecclesiastics, who 
were much needed in the diocese; and the bishop was the 
more desirous of giving this mission to Las Casas, as he was 
accustomed to sea voyages, besides having much experience 
in the management of affairs that depended on the court. 
Obedient to the commands of the bishop, Las Casas, taking 
with him as companions his faithful onan Ladrada and 
Cancer, embarked in the early part of the year 1539 for Spain, 
which he reached in safety. 

The details of what passed in this new region of country, the 
seat of the new experiment, are greatly amplified, not only in 
the history written by Las Casas himself, but by other Spanish 
writers. Many of these I omit as unnecessarily minute, yet 
I preserve the leading incidents as they are related, in order 
the better to show the process of conversion and the effect 
produced by what was at the time a novel method of treat- 
ment. Las Casas was entirely successful by means entirely 
his own. It is much to be lamented even in our day, that the 
first conquerors did not follow the example presented to them 
of civilization effected by peaceful means. His success should 
have proved to them, as it serves to show to others of later 
times, that mankind are unjustly accused of innate perversity, 
and that without resort to violence the fierce may be tamed; 
the rough be made gentle; the ignorant be instructed. If 
some of his projects were visionary, here was one eminently 
successful where success was least to be expected; and while 
this exalts our estimate of the goodness of his heart, it 
increases our admiration of his perseverance and_ practical 
knowledge. Had his other humane plans been left more to 
his own guidance, there is reason to believe they would have 
produced like favorable results. 

Las Casas was fated never to be at rest, or long to toil in one 
vocation. He was now to move on another scene, and perform 
another part; he was at court. Nor was he entirely out of his 
element, having, on a former occasion, given proof of his abi- 
lity in adapting himself to some of the ways of a courtier. 
He was not attracted by pleasure, nor inclined to intrigue, nei- 
ther was he a suitor for worldly honors, all which were repug- 
nant to his character; but he was willing to place himself in a 
position where his sphere of influence would be so far enlarged 


as greatly to increase the chance of success in promoting the 
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end ever predominant in his mind. Although the purport of 
sending him to Spain was to procure an additional number of 
ecclesiastics for the diocese, yet he made it a part of his first 
care to inform the ministry of the situation of the Indians, to 
urge the necessity of guarding against the disposition of the 
colonists to oppress them, and the duty that devolved on the 
government to frame salutary regulations, and above all to see 
that they were duly carried into effect. The fruit of these 
paternal labors began to be gathered in 1540, by the obtaining 
of various ordinances in favor of the Indians generally, and in 
particular those inhabiting the territory of Tuzulutlan. Not 
satisfied with procuring a confirmation of the stipulation en- 
tered into with Maldonado, that no Spaniard should be per- 
mitted to enter the territory, he procured letters to be written 
by the emperor to the caciques who had aided the missionaries 
in the work of conversion, thanking them for what they had 
done, and requesting them to continue their good offices. 
Orders were at the same time given that no impediment should 
be thrown in the way to prevent natives from accompanying 
the missionaries in their excursions, that all proper means 
should be used to guide whatever disposition they showed for 
civilized life; that they should be taught the mechanic arts, 
and be instructed in music, that it might contribute to the 
solemnity of divine worship or give more softness to the cus- 
tomary festivities of the people. And, lastly, to make sure 
that these ordinances should not be unheeded or evaded, as 
others had too often been, their execution was solemnly en- 
joined under severe penalties for infraction or omission. 

Notwithstanding the attention bestowed on these important 
measures, Las Casas was not unmindful of the object for which 
he had been dispatched to Spain. Several missionaries of both 
orders, Franciscans as well as Dominicans, were appointed and 
ready to embark by the year 1541, and he was making prepa- 
rations to join them, when he received an order from Cardinal 
Loaysa, President of the Council of the Indias, requiring him 
to defer his voyage, as the benefit of his experience was need- 
ed on several important matters then under discussion in the 
council. ye he remained ; but sent forward part of 
the mission, under the care of Father Cancer, that no delay 
might occur in the prosecution of the great work, and, above 
all, that the ordinance relating to Tuzulutlan should be im- 
mediately proclaimed. 

The discussion pending in the Council of the Indias was no 
less than a revision of all the laws hitherto made for the 
government of the colonies. A new code was to be framed in 
which old abuses were to be remedied, security given for the 
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better treatment of the natives, and restraint put upon the 
action of the planters and others in authority. The Emperor 
Charles could not avoid perceiving, by the numerous representa- 
tions made to him, that the new empire that had fallen into 
his hands was in danger of being lost or diminished in value 
by ill-government, and waste of lives caused by the cruelty of 
his own subjects. His confessor, Loaysa, whom he had appoint- 
ed to succeed Fonseca, as President of the Council of the 
Indias, not only aided to confirm these representations, but b 
his spiritual counsels moved his conscience toward the hig 
duty that suffering humanity now called upon him to exercise. 
Loaysa was a Dominican, like Las Casas, whose friend he had 
always been, and whose opinions he shared. 

For the last few years reformers without number had entered 
the lists as candidates for the honor of devising the best scheme 
for the government and amelioration of the condition of the 
Indians. Many who had never moved from their chairs had 
set up to be wise counsellors, and proclaimed learned theories 
for the conduct of affairs which they had knowledge of only 
from hearsay, and proposed modes of remedy without knowing 
how well they were adapted to the wants, habits and character 
of those whom they sought to relieve. The subject was taken 
up by professed statesmen, theologians and laymen, so that the 
court was filled with memorials, the schools with disputes, and 
the world with a flood of dissertations. As might be expected, 
Las Casas took an active part in these discussions, and con- 
ducted his argument with the earnestness he usually employed 
when engaged on this topic. He had, besides, a manifest advan- 
tage over all competitors, inasmuch as he was able to speak 
with authority derived from long personal experience, and his 
well established character gave weight to his advice. Among 
other acts, he presented to the emperor a long memorial, where- 
in, after recapitulating the existing evils, he offered several 
remedies, of which one in particular is worthy of special notice. 
It recommends that a law Ne passed in a cortes to o convened 
by royal summons, by which it shall be ordained that all In- 
dians at present subject, or who hereafter may become subject, 
shall be Rela as immediate vassals of the crown, not now or at 


any future period liable to be seized and forced to labor for 
individuals or be transported from one to another; in short, 
that they shall be regarded in all respects in the same light as 
natural-born subjects of the realm, with the full enjoyment of 
the same freedom. The better to enlighten the government 
and those who took an interest in the subject, he wrote about 
this time his celebrated treatise, “Brevissima relacion de la de- 
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strucion de las Indias,” in which he draws a picture of the 
character of the natives which the less ardent might say was in 
colors too glowing for sober history. An idea of the work 
may be formed from the following passage. Speaking of the 
island of Hispaniola, with others in the neighborhood densely 
populated, he says: “This universe of people are created by 
God most simple, without diseases, free from duplicity, most 
obedient and faithful to their natural rulers; and to the Chris- 
tians whom they serve, the most humble, patient and pacific. 
They are without envy or rudeness, never quarrelsome; neither 
do they harbor hatred or desire of vengeance. Further, 
they are delicate, mild in feature, and so feeble of body 
that they sink under hard labor. No children of princes or 
nobles brought up daintily as with us, are more delicate than 
they are, although descended from those who till the ground. 
They are poor, possessing little, and being without desire to 
hold temporal wealth, they are devoid of pride, ambition or 
covetousness. Their food is as simple as that of the holy pil- 
grims in the desert; their clothing consists commonly of a 
girdle which protects the loins, or when they desire to be more 
covered, of a mantle of cotton cloth; their beds are raised on 
mats suspended in nets, which in their language are called 
hammocks. They are cleanly in person, and live with prudence ; 
they have good capacities, and are docile to instruction; are 
apt at receiving our holy faith, and more inclined to learn 
virtuous customs than any people whom God has created in the 
world. So eager are they when once they have a notion of 
our faith to know more and be initiated into the sacraments 
and share in divine worship, that it requires patience on the 
ard the priests to withstand their importunity. Finally, many 

paniards of the laity who have lived with them long, say that 
no people in the world are more completely blessed, saving 
always their want of knowledge of God.” At the end of this 
description, he adds: “Into this peaceful fold containing a 
flock thus formed by the Creator, suddenly rushed the Spaniards 
like a troop of hungry wolves and lions ravenous for their prey. 
For forty years these abodes have been the scenes of devasta- 
tion, massacres, affliction and destruction by new and various 
forms such as were never before heard of. The island of Cuba, 
which is nearly as long as from Valladolid to Rome, is almost 
depopulated. The islands of St. John and Jamaica, once flour- 
ishing, are now both desolate. The Lucayos, with other neigh- 
boring isles great and small, the poorest of which is as fertile 
and beautiful as the king of Spain’s garden, besides being the 
most healthy spot in the world, and containing fifty thousand 
souls, are row left without a creature.” 
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It is not to be supposed that the descriptions contained in 
these extracts were received by the public generally with full 
belief. Writers who sided with the colonists disbelieved them 
entirely ; others viewed them as a picture that would be more 
true to nature if painted in subdued coloring, while others 
transcribed them as historical facts without offermg comments. 
The same feeling that prompted Las Casas to exalt the character 
of the natives led him to magnify the hardships under which 
they suffered. These were case genet great; injustice was 
practised and cruelty exercised by many, but besides a natural 
unwillingness to believe a Christian people systematically cruel, 
we must perceive that the Spaniards had a direct interest in 
preserving the means by which they were to obtain the riches 
they were so eager to acquire. 

No people under the sun were ever so pure as these Indians 
he deseribes; they were angels living in Paradise. Our first 
parents were not more blessed with every gift a benevolent 
Creator could bestow; and if their untutored minds knew not 
the Hand Las Casas was taught to see, their state of earthly 
felicity offers proof that they must have given some token of 
reverence which was acceptable to the Divine Being from 
whom these enjoyments flowed. If this description could be 
admitted in its full extent, they were above the reach of natural 
sorrow, needed no gift man could offer, practised morality 
without knowing the name, and lived in that happy state 
denied to the rest of mankind, and promised only to those 
whose virtues shall raise them to the skies. 

The new regulations were duly sanctioned by the emperor 
in 1542, and made public in the following year. The hand of 
Las Casas is apparent throughout, the provisions he had most 
at heart being inserted; and he rendered up fervent prayers to 
Heaven that he was made the instrument of procuring so much 
good, and that his thirty years of toil and anxiety had at last 
received their well-earned reward. While under the influence 
of these comforting thoughts he was unexpectedly appointed 
Bishop of Cuzco.* The first intimation of this selection was 
brought by the secretary of state in person, who at once pre- 
sented to him the commission already drawn out. But neither 
the entreaties of the secretary nor the emperor’s wishes, of 
which he was the bearer, were sufficient to induce him to 
accept the office. He courteously declined; promised obedi- 
ence to any other request; expressed grateful acknowledgment 
for this mark of favor, for which he thought himself unquali- 
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fied; and, that he might not be further importuned, left the 
Court for Barcelona. 

He still remembered the promise he had made to the emperor 
himself, twenty years before, to refuse all worldly honors while 
engaged in efforts to improve the condition of the Indians, and 
he wished to be consistent with himself, that he might give no 
cause to others to call in question the purity of his motives. 
Without doubt this refusal was wise at this time, inasmuch as 
no one could be found to watch over the welfare of the In- 
dians, protect them from the rapacity and cruelty that sur- 
rounded them, or see justice administered, where all power 
was lodged in the hands of their oppressors. Yet however 
pure were his motives, they were not sufficient to prevent the 
government and Council of the Indias from urging upon him, 
soon after, the acceptance of the bishopric of Chiapa, made 
vacant by the recent death of the bishop. He made the same 
resistance to this appointment as he had made to the one pre- 
ceding, but it was in vain, the government insisting that the 
cause in which he labored would be equally well, if not better, 
promoted by investing him with new rank and higher author- 
ity. He yielded, though with reluctance, and was made Bishop 
of Chiapa, in the modern department of Guatemala.* As soon 
as this new office was conferred, by which his labors would be 
increased rather than diminished, he lost no time in carrying 
into effect the dispositions it required. The ecclesiastics he nom- 
inated, the justices he selected, the visitations he established, 
were all as so many means conducive to the great end ever pres- 
ent tohis mind. A new audience, or judicial tribunal, had been 
created in Peru, and now at his instance a like audience was 
established in each of the provinces of Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, Honduras and Yucatan; which provinces being situated 
on the border, it was called the “ Audience of the Confines” 
or boundary. By his recommendation the presidency of this 
audience was given to Maldonado, the same person who had 
sustained him in the work of civilizing the province of Tuzu- 
lutlan. The very great distance to Mexico, where the tribunal 
of last resort was established, made it necessary to create this 
new audience within the country where offenses might be com- 
mitted, and this portion of the country, thus in the outskirts, 
was yet within the diocese of Chiapa. In selecting Las Casas 
as bishop, the government very rationally thought that with 
his newly-acquired rank, known zeal, experience and energy, 
the evils apprehended would be controlled if not entirely 
checked. Sound judgment was exhibited in making this 
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choice, for no one could be found who united so many virtues 
to so many suitable qualifications as the old and venerable 
Protector of the Indians. He had been the means of procur- 
ing for their protection the enactment of salutary laws; of 
course was the person best qualified to watch over and enforce 
their observance. In yielding to the commands of his sove- 
reign, he, on his part, might have a laudable desire to again 
visit the region he had converted and civilized with words of 
peace alone, to behold with his own eyes the flock he had 
raised, of which he was now to be the shepherd, and to follow 
the missionaries into more remote parts to extend the blessings 
of religion with the comforts of civilized life. He regarded 
his vocation as unchanged, and that the crozier he held in his 
hand was but an emblem of the greater power now given him 
to produce greater good. After being solemnly consecrated 
at Seville, he employed the remainder of the year in selecting 
such ecclesiastics as he thought most capable of officiating as 
missionaries in his diocese; provided himself with apostolic 
bulls from Rome,.and in July of the year 1544 took passage 
from St. Lucar in the fleet that annually sailed for the new 
world. 

No sooner had he set foot on the soil of St. Domingo than 
he was again assailed with all the virulence and bitter re- 
proaches that had so much annoyed him before. The new 
regulations were already received in the island, and common 
fame had proclaimed Las Casas as the instigator and chief pro- 
moter of laws that it was meant should put an end to a system 
which the planters felt an interest in rendering permanent. 
Their malignity was-carried so far that the Convent of the 
Dominicans where he was lodged was hardly secure from their 
fury.* Any other than Las Casas would have been intimidated 
by these demonstrations of rancor; but he, disregarding all con- 
siderations save those prescribed by what he believed to be his 
duty, immediately notified the authorities of the provision of 
the new laws which required the emancipation, without delay, 
of all Indians held as slaves, by whatsoever mode they had so 
become. This was adding fuel to the flame, especially among 
the officers of the court, who were more than any others inter- 
ested in evading the new regulations, inasmuch as they drew 
large profits from the existing system of slavery. By various 
expedients the full execution of the regulations was eluded, in 
spite of all the endeavors of the new Bishop to enforce them. 
Leaving a place where so much existed to create disgust, he 
departed on his way to Campeache, which he reached in the 
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early part of the year 1545. Here he met with no better re- 
ception nor did he find the inhabitants better disposed to 
respect him as bishop or render more obedience to the new 
regulations. Continuing his route, after a tempestuous voyage 
in which one of his vessels was wrecked and several of the mis- 
sionaries drowned, he reached Ciudad Real, the capital of his 
bishopric. Here he was received with marks of joy and every 
demonstration of respect. These tokens of regard, so different 
from the treatment he had lately received from other quarters, 
were in the highest degree gratifying and raised his hopes of 
accomplishing his purposes by gentle means. He thought these 
marks of respect were so many signs of obedience, and that he 
should find his people docile to his commands. But he soon was 
brought to see how difficult it is to wean men from long-estab- 
lished habits when their personal interest is closely connected 
with the maintenance of them. The planters of Chiapa, with all 
their display of homage, were as untractable as those of Hispan- 
iola, when the question of giving immediate freedom to those 
they held in bondage was proposed to them. When the bishop 
reasoned and exhorted, they opposed their ciphers of dollars, 
which then, as in later times, were far too powerful for any 
terms of logic to resist. The bishop finding gentle means in- 
effectual had recourse to his spiritual power. He commanded 
that the sacraments should be withheld from those who would 
not yield obedience and renounce the traffic in slaves. The 
planters were alarmed, yet though attacked with an unusual 
weapon, were not subdued. They commenced by endeavoring 
to conciliate the Bishop, but finding him inflexible, they 
threatened to appeal to the Archbishop of Mexico, even to the 
Pope himself, besides complaining to the Emperor that the 
Bishop had come among them as a disturber of the public 
peace whom good Christians were bound to resist. Astonished 
at this disobedience to the authority of the law and above all 
at the threat of appealing to other powers, even to the Pope, 
Las Casas manifested his great displeasure in his usual strong 
language; he had however his indignation still more highly 
raised by an act of insubordination on the part of one of the 
priests, a dean of the Church. This officer had administered 
the sacraments to many persons and had absolved several who 
not only held slaves, but who also continued to pursue the 
traffic. On expostulating with him without effect, he at last 
had recourse to the rigorous measure of ordering him to be 
imprisoned. On his way to confinement a tumult of the people 
was raised, the prisoner rescued from the hands of the sheriff 
and concealed from the search of the officers of justice. Then 
came more criminations, accompanied by threats on each side, 
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so that the friends of Las Casas feared for his safety, and ad- 
vised him so far to yield to the present storm as to absent 
himself, till calmness could be restored. But he, undismayed 
by these acts of violence, remained firm to the Church of which 
he was now the head, and co the cause he still thought it his 
bounden duty to uphold. “If I go,” said he, “who will suc- 
cor these poor creatures when left in the hands of their op- 
pressors? as for this malevolence and these tumults, I am ac- 
customed to them; they cause in me no fear and are even light 
wuen compared with those I have been made the victim of 
both in this country and in Spain.” Among a few who still 
adhered to him during these commotions, the historians make 
mention of one friend drawn to him by a direct evidence of 
his Christian virtue. A man had threatened his life and had 
even fired a musket directly under the window near which 
he was seated. This man was accidentally hurt within sight of 
the Bishop, who immediately rose from his couch, caused him 
to be brought into the house, staunched his wounds with his 
own hands, sent for a surgeon, and watched over him as if 
he had been his brother until his entire recovery. As soon as 
the man’s health was reéstablished he showed himself sensible 
to such unmerited kindness by humbly asking pardon for his 
past offense, and showed himself ever after a warm friend and 
firm defender. 

This was an isolated token of regard. It was plain to 
perceive that the early marks of respect shown by the inhabit- 
ants were changed to proofs of general aversion, and that 
he could no longer do good by remaining at Ciudad Real. 
Indeed the people more than hinted their wish that he should 
leave them. This was more openly expressed when personal 
aid and contributions were demanded of them. “Go,” said 
they, “into the interior; the province is large; go where the 
Emperor has directed, convert the natives; for us, we are 
Christians and do not require your sermons.” The bishop 
with his assistant missionaries dispersed themselves over the 
interior of the province, where they were received with glad- 
ness. The natives manifested their joy by various modes, and 
showed a docility to instruction that filled the bishop’s eyes 
with tears of delight. Wherever he went he found the iron 
rule of the ny om had gone before him. The natives came 
in crowds to beg his assistance, to secure them in their posses- 


sions and protect their persons from the lawless Spaniards who 
dwelt on their borders. Being without legal power, he was 
under the necessity of going to Gracias 4 Dios to seek for 
redress at the tribunal established at that place. On his way 
he passed through the territory which was the field where he 
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had labored with so much success in civilizing the natives, and 
was delighted to find, while sojourning at Coban, that the 
seeds he had sown had taken deep root and yielded a harvest 
abundant beyond his expectations. The natives had relin- 
quished their savage customs, were industrious, orderly and 
obedient. The missionaries who were left to instruct them 
gave a favorable report of their peaceful disposition and 
habitual piety. The bishop’s heart was lifted up in thankful- 
ness at the success of his own plan, which, under Providence, 
had proved the means of opening a path to happiness unknown 
to them before. 

It is fair to remark here, that some of the writers on America 
are not disposed to agree with the worthy bishop that the 
cause of his success was owing to his prohibition of inter- 
course with the Spaniards. The country had been explored 
and found to be so rugged, the soil so unfertile, that the 
Spaniards had declined to take possession and remain; that 
of course it was easy for the missionaries to obtain control 
over an ignorant simple race whom God and not strangers 
had rendered capable of receiving the doctrines of the true 
faith. This is a remark of one of the clergy, who in general 
were far from being friendly toward the bishop, in consequence, 
probably, of his little deference to their judgment in secular 
affairs. 

Arrived at Gracias 4 Dios, the bishop found many there who 
came for authority or rather for advice as to the way the new 
laws were to be put into execution. So much difficulty was 
found to exist in all parts of the country in enforcing regu- 
lations that were to produce a complete change in the internal 
affairs of the colonies, that a strong opposition was manifested 
to them by all the planters. Nor were the laws alone the 
object of their dislike; a large portion of this ill-feeling was 
bestowed on the person who was believed to be their author. 
The dislike was exhibited as soon as the bishop appeared, not 
only in the disrespect with which he was treated, but by the 
harsh terms in which he was assailed. The bishop not being 
backward in crimination, this unpleasant altercation lasted some 
time. At last the officers of government, pretending to be 
convinced by his arguments, or rather to rid themselves of his 
importunity, consented to dispatch an agent to Chiapa, with 
orders to enforce the laws in that diocese. This point gained, 
the bishop returned to Ciudad Real, where new vexations 
awaited him. The inhabitants of that place had been warned 
by letter of the coming of an agent with orders to enforce the 
new laws, and they prepared for resistance; not by open 
force, but by demanding that affairs should remain undisturbed 
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until their remonstrance should be laid before the Emperor 
and an answer be received. On the arrival of the bishop this 
proposal was offered and of course rejected. Then followed 
negotiations, attempts to adopt a medium course, threats on 
each side, with several violent demonstrations on the part of 
the assembled people. These scenes lasted several weeks, 
until at last the bishop, seeing no hope of accomplishing his 
purpose in a peaceful manner, determined to relinquish longer 
contesting with a people so disobedient and turbulent. 
Another reason operated not only to make him come to this 
determination, but finally to quit his post; this was advice 
received from the Viceroy of Mexico. ‘This officer wrote 
letters condemning in strong terms his pertinacity in insisting 
on immediate obedience to important laws that required time 
to enforce ; his rigor in refusing the sacraments; on the odium 
he was bringing on himself by his conduct,* and the necessity 
of using gentle means for gaining his purpose. 

Thus censured by the highest authority in the country, of 
course without the support he so much needed, he saw the 
necessity of resigning or at least deferring his long-cherished 
hopes. He took advantage of an order to assist at a council 
to be held in Mexico on colonial affairs, and left this scene 
of disorder with feeble expectation of being more successful 
else where. 

On the promulgation of the new laws, the Spanish ministry 
dispatched to America officers, under the name of visitadors, 
or commissioners, with power to explain and watch over their 
execution. The officer sent to New Spain, in which was the 
territory immediately in question, was Francisco Tello Sandoval. 
On his arrival he soon perceived the very difficult task assigned 
to him. The right to deprive the subject, without equivalent, 
of what he had held and used as property more than forty 
years, appeared more than doubtful; no one was found to 
make the surrender willingly, and to use force, if force suf- 
ficient could be obtained, would be to raise a commotion 
which would certainly retard the progress of the colony, and 
might in the end produce a civil war. Under these circum- 
stances, Sandoval was inclined to temporise, in which dispo- 
sition he was supported by the viceroy Mendoza, and other 
authorities, laymen as well as ecclesiastics. To give greater 
weight to this measure, to remove the scruples of some, to 
relieve the fears of others, besides gaining time to hear from 
Spain, he induced the viceroy to summon a general council 
of the notables of the country, in which this highly important 
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matter might be more tranquilly discussed. This was the 
council to which the bishop was invited. The character of 
the bishop was well known, and the difficulty, almost impossi- 
bility, of making his principles harmonise with the interested 
views of others, was too plainly to be perceived; nevertheless 
the invitation was due as a mark of respect for his personal 
merit and to his office as Protector-General of the Indias. 

The council was composed of the highest civil authorities, 
the dignitaries of the Church, and the most distinguished 
among the laymen. They made many sensible declarations 
on the general interest of the country, and proclaimed many 
sound principles to serve as guides in the conduct of affairs 
in the present state of public opinion. Three of their pro- 
positions are worthy of especial notice. First: Those without 
the true faith, to whatever religion or sect they may belong, 
have a natural and sacred right to hold and exercise sovereignty 
over things when not to the injury of others. Second: The 
only reason why the Holy See gave to the kings of Spain 
supreme sovereignty of the Indias, was for the propagation 
of the Catholic religion, and not for the creation of princes 
and lords, that one should be more wealthy than another. 
Third: The Holy See, in conceding this region to the kings of 
Spain, never intended to deprive the rulers and natural lords 
of the soil, of their estates, jurisdiction, places and dignities, 
nor give any license or faculty which should in any way 
impede the final conversion of the natives. 

Here was in substance the very doctrine that Las Casas had 
maintained, thirty years before, in the presence of the emperor. 
It was made more public by his written treatise “De unico 
vocationes modo,” was made a prominent point in his General 
History, and formed the foundation of his whole past conduct, 
whether acting as layman or ecclesiastic. The adoption of 
these maxims offered proof that Las Casas and his fellow- 
laborers were not the only persons to whom the appellation of 
stubborn was liberally applied; for here the most eminent men 
of the country, convened in solemn council, sanctioned and 
proclaimed the same opinions. The council rose, and to the 
great grief of Las Casas the slavery of the Indians was not 
formally alluded to, nor were any measures proposed to im- 
prove their condition. He frequently brought the subject to 
the notice of the viceroy, who first evaded, then afterwards told 
him that particular reasons prevented him from adopting active 
measures at the time. Las Casas was obliged to be silent, but 
in the pulpit, where he was at home, he spoke without reserve. 
He was not of a temper to let people sleep in forgetfulness 
when there was any thing he thought they should remember. 
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A few days afterward he preached, taking for his text the ninth 
and following verses of the thirtieth chapter of Isaiah, wherein 
the prophet upbraids, in his own nervous language, rebellious, 
lying children for despising the word and putting trust in 
oppression and perverseness. With such a text the commen- 
tary, in the hands of one like Las Casas, may easily be im- 
agined. It was so forcible as to strike the conscience of the 
timid viceroy, who forthwith granted him permission to hold 
public conferences in his own abode, not only on the subject 
of slavery, but on all matters connected with the interests of 
the colony; at the same time promised to support his applica- 
tion to the emperor for whatever might be thought conducive 
to these ends. It should be borne in mind that this was the 
same man who a short time before had censured the bishop for 
his violence, and advised him not to be hasty in enforcing the 
observance of the new laws. The proceedings at these confer- 
ences were confined to a recital of the standing evils of slavery, 
with the urgency of continuous efforts to suppress it. 

This was the last act of Las Casas in America, the termina- 
tion of his labors in the new world. He could not fail to per- 
ceive, by reason of the steady opposition of the planters, the 
lukewarmness of the men in authority, joined to the odium 
that all parties had raised against him, that he could no longer 
be useful to the objects of his care. He therefore determined 
to relinquish his bishopric and return to Spain.* This was his 
seventh and last voyage across the ocean. He was in his sev- 
enty-third year, and now returned to his home a wearied man; 
“vet his eye was not dim nor his natural force abated.” His 
arrival at Court was immediately observable in the increased 
activity on the part of the government in sending out further 
instructions to the colonial authorities, all framed under the 
advice of Las Casas, and having for object the more complete 
protection of the Indians. New restrictions were put upon 
the acts of the subordinate officers, and new facilities were 
granted to the missionaries to enable them the better to extend 
the benefit of religious instruction. While engaged in these 
laudable occupations an unlooked-for opponent started up, and 
he was unexpectedly drawn into a disputation with a canon of 
the University of Salamanca on the mode of converting the 
Indians. Sepulveda was considered as one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his time. He possessed great erudition, was 
a profound theologian, besides being a vigorous disputant. 
As royal historiographer, he was naturally led to examine the 
accounts of the discoveries made in the new world, and to give 
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his opinion as to the mode of government best adapted to 
secure the conquest and extend the doctrines of the Catholic 
faith. His opinions being previously known, Las Casas insin- 
uates that he was instigated to make them public by some 
Spaniards interested in the affairs of the Indias. They were 
eminently calculated to meet the approbation of such persons. 
He proclaimed without disguise the justice of levying war for 
the purpose of conquest; that to secure this it was necessary 
to bring the conquered to obedience; that the people of Amer- 
ica being by nature slaves, barbarous, ignorant and brutal, it 
followed that they should be made subject, even by force, to 
men more perfect, inasmuch as inert matter is brought into 
form, the body subjected to the soul, the appetite to reason, 
the bad to the good. These were the principles on which the 
argument of Sepulveda was based, to give greater weight to 
which he cited the conduct of the Hebrews toward the people 
of Canaan as an example the Spaniards might safely follow. 
Principles so subversive of all ideas of justice ron | equity, 
although they might be (and were) carried into practice by a 
few, could not be countenanced by the considerate. The Span- 
ish ministry did not doubt the right of the emperor to the 
sovereignty of the distant regions of the new world, but they 
did not sanction the mode by which this sovereignty was pro- 
posed to be exercised, nor the use of violence to convert the 
natives. They refused to grant permission to print the trea- 
tise. It was carried to Rome, where permission was obtained, 
and it was immediately afterwards made public. Doctrines so 
pernicious as these were calculated, not only to rouse the indig- 
nation of Las Casas, but to excite him to enter the lists against 
a champion who thus openly proclaimed principles which he 
had devoted a whole life to combat. So long as the work was 
circulated only among the learned few, he was silent; but as 
soon as it became more public under the sanction of Rome, he 
hastened to meet Sepulveda on his own ground, and to make 
use of the same weapons. He wrote an answer. The warmest 
admirers of Las Casas admit that as far as logical argumenta- 
tion and elegance of style were concerned, the advantage was 
entirely on the side of his adversary; yet what he wanted in 
clearness of method and polish in composition, he supplied by 
reasoning from personal experience, which he enforced by the 
fervor of his expressions. These together were so cogent as 
to silence Sepulveda, whose treatise was aot only disapproved 
of by the government, but publicly condemned by the univer- 
sities of Alcala and Salamanca. 

Nevertheless the dispute became so animated, and so many 
individuals took an interest in the discussion, that the ministry 
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thought it of sufficient importance to require an expression of 
their opinion in a solemn manner; not for the purpose of deter- 
mining the question of right, for that was already decided, but 
for that of quicting the conscience of the scrupulous. A coun- 
cil of jurists and theologians was convened, before which the 
contending parties appeared. The subject was debated at great 
length, Las Casas alone consuming, as is said, five days in read- 
ing his reply, till at last the judges, being either convinced, or 
what is more probable wearied, closed the sitting, with orders 
to one of the theologians to draw up a summary of the differ- 
ent arguments. Whether this summary was ever made does 
not appear. If it was, it remains in the Spanish archives as 
an object that might reward the diligence and employ the hours 
of an antiquarian, but would not repay by its perusal the labor 
of the historian. I make one remark here, in passing, although 
it is irrelevant to the subject; it is, that so late as the year 
1780 the Academy of History of Madrid published an edition 
of this work of Sepulveda, with its approval of the use of “a 
ate and just violence exercised against pagans, idolaters and 
eretics.” This would present a gloomy view of the pro- 
gress of liberal ideas in the eighteenth century, did we not 
know that at this period Spain was overshadowed by the dark 
cloud of the yess 
The active spirit of Las Casas raised against him opponents, 
and from opponents many of them became bitter enemies, as 
well because he was ever in the way to thwart their schemes, 
as for the favor in which he was held by the Emperor and his 
ministers. The rigor he had exercised in refusing the sacra- 
ments to the people of Ciudad Real was remembered and made 
a pretext of accusation even by many who showed by their 
conduct how little value they placed on this ordinance. They 
also accused him not only of calling in question but of denying 
the sovereignty of the Emperor to the territories discovered 
in the new world; a charge which they well knew would 
awaken the attention of the Council of the Indias and perhaps 
produce a censure. Nor was this all. It may be remembered 
that Las Casas when at Ciudad Real had suspended from the 
exercise of his functions and imprisoned a dean of the Church 
for violating an order of his superior. This officer had become 
humble and penitent, in consequence of which and at his 
earnest prayer Las Casas had restored him to the Church. <As 
soon as this man learnt that Las Casas had renounced his 
ae and of course was without control in the colony, he 
complained of the unmerited hardship he had been made to 


suffer and even accused him of irregularity in the proceeding. 
This case, with the other accusations, was laid before the Council 
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of the Indias. Las Casas defended himself with his usual 
energy, which so far satisfied the Council as to induce them to 
dismiss the complaints. They could not, however, avoid per- 
ceiving a contradiction between some of the rules of his 
practice with the gentle tone of his precepts; yet convinced of 
the rectitude of his principles, they did not hesitate to absolve 
him from censure and continue towards him the observance of 
the consideration and respect to which his many years of hard 
and disinterested service had given him a just claim, 

No further attempt was formed to disturb the peace of Las 
Casas, until an indirect attack was made upon him by Motolinia, 
a Dominican, in a history he wrote of the lives of Cortes and 
others of the conquerors. Las Casas in his language and writ- 
ings had frequently censured the conquerors for their ill-treat- 
ment of the natives, and Motolinia, while sounding the praises 
of Cortez,* whose protegé he had been, greatly undervalued 
the services Las Casas had rendered, besides speaking of his 
character in opprobrious terms. It does not, however, appear 
that this and other calumnies of a like kind had the effect to 
disquiet him. He took up his abode in the Convent of San 
Gregorio de Valladolid, in company with his faithful follower 
Rodrigo Ladrada. In the tranquillity of retirement these two 
friends and fellow-laborers conversed on their past anxiety, 
their toils and disappointments while the life of each was 
drawing to its close. Still Las Casas could never dismiss from 
his mind what he regarded as his high duty or cease to advise 
when the welfare of his children seemed to call for his aid. + 
About this time the Emperor Charles being in want of money 
the ministry came to the resolution of raising funds by the sale 
of the right to claim and transfer the labor of the Indians. 
This intelligence coming to Las Casas in his retreat, he lost no 
time in protesting against it as a breach of public faith. He 
brought to mind the engagement entered into by the govern- 
ment to prohibit this practice, and so forcibly exhibited the dis- 
orders that would ensue if this engagement was violated, that 
the decree was revoked and an order passed that, in future, 
service in Mexico and Peru should be altogether voluntary. 
His influence was further brought into exercise by inducing 
the government to make certain changes in the place of holding 
the judicial courts, whereby justice was brought more within 
the reach of parties interested. 

So much had he at heart the desire to see the extension of 
law instead of the exercise of individual will, and so unabated 


* Cortes in his last will expresses stroug doubts whether it was proper to make 
slaves of the Indians. 
+ 1556. 
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was his zeal for the cause of right, that he forgot the burden of 
ninety years, and took a long journey to Court for the purpose 
of bringing these important measures to a favorable conclusion. 

These were the last acts of this venerable man. He died in the 
summer of 1566 at the age of ninety-two years, sixty-four of which 
were devoted to the diffusion of justice, the instruction of the ig- 
norant, and the alleviation of the heavy burdens of the oppressed. 

It is matter of surprise that amid the manifold duties of the 
vocation chosen by Las Casas he should have been able so far 
to detach his thoughts and find leisure as to write several 
treatises, besides an elaborate history. Independent of the 
works referred to in this memoir, he composed one entitled 
Treinta proposiciones juridicas, on the right of sovereignty of the 
kings of Spain to the newly-discovered country in America; 
a second, written by order of the Council of the Indias on the 
general subject of the slavery of the Indians; a third, enfore- 
ing the arguments used in the Zveinta proposiciones; and a 
fourth, Avisos, addressed to the Spanish Confessors of the In- 
dians; a fifth, an Zxtract from the representation made to the 
Emperor in 1542, on the remedies proper to be used to correct 
abuses in the colonies. In this last, he boldly asserts that the 
Emperor has no right to hold the Indians in bondage, and that 
he should at once give positive command for their release un- 
less he is willing to be considered as a tyrant and amenable to 
the future punishment that injustice never fails to bring. Be- 
side these works he composed several others which were never 
edited, and which remain either in the Spanish archives or in 
some of the private collections of individuals. 

Las Casas led too active a life to be a close student. His 
constitutional ardor prevented him from being a calm reasoner, 
and the same cause led him to write more under the impulse 
of feeling than from a thorough examination of facts. He is 
accused, with some degree of justice, of being unduly influenced 
to admit any testimony that magnified the excesses of his 
countrymen, or the sufferings of the natives. What, however, 
he related, he believed, and having warmed himself, he hoped 
to kindle the same heat in others, by the manner in which he 
enforced his own convictions. His mind was engrossed by one 
great idea; and as this was developed with little or no cessa- 
tion, and under every variety of form, his works abound in 
repetitions which render them monotonous ; consequently the 
interest intended to be created is diminished by being wearied. 
That Las Casas should not write well, is no way surprising ; 
that he wrote at all is a subject of wonder. 

The features of the character of Las Casas are so strongly 
marked, and so clearly displayed in this narrative of his life, 
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that little more need be said to give a thorough knowledge of 
the man. Yet if any words can be added to increase our 
admiration of unremitted zeal in favor of a righteous cause, 
they will not be uttered in vain. Among many excellent 
qualities, a few defects are too apparent to be passed unnoticed. 
He certainly erred in judgment, by striving to accomplish 
immediately what undoubtedly required time to bring men’s 
minds to assent to; and his zeal was not always tempered with 
discretion. When not resisted, he was gentle; but when 
opposed, he was too apt to resort to rigor. His rigor was 
always unsuccessful; yet this did not check his disposition to 
have recourse to it. He was deficient in the worldly art that 
can disarm opposition by a skilful management of men’s pas- 
sions. This is the more remarkable as on several occasions 
he displayed great powers of persuasion. He was vehement 
when he should have been prudent; he sought to intimidate 
when he should have essayed to win. This showed want of 
knowledge of mankind, which even his close intercourse with 
the world never seemed fully to supply. Yet he may be justi- 
fied in the exercise of vehemence, when regard is had to the 
character of the opponents against whom he had to contend. 
They were, for the most part, a band of hard-hearted adven- 
turers, with seared consciences, that required a sharp weapon 
to penetrate. His most prominent mistake was that of expect- 
ing too much. The cause he espoused was so just, and the 
motives that prompted him were so pure, that he was apt to 
think the first would be embraced as a principle, and the second 
add so much weight to his exhortations as to produce a corre- 
spondent obedience to his views. He did not sufficiently 
observe the character of the men he had to deal with, nor the 
peculiar circumstances against which he was brought to com- 
bat. This lack of discernment kept him in a state of warfare 
during the largest portion of his life. These, no doubt, were 
serious defects, rather than positive faults, for he was without 
vices. A susceptible heart and ardent temperament such as 
he possessed, could not fail of being deeply moved by the sight 
of cruelty and galling oppression, exercised by a people calling 
themselves Christians, over a gentle, unoffending race. The 
conquerors viewed the land and its inhabitants as their 
property, under their control, and subject to their use, as a 
recompense for the labor and peril it had cost to conquer it. 
As a matter of form, and as expedient, they openly acknowl- 
edged the rights of the sovereign; but these they evaded or 
resisted whenever it suited their purpose so to do. It must be 
admitted that the government passed many salutary laws; but 
from this cause they were seldom or never obeyed, and the 
country was too far removed to be reached by its power. 
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Las Casas endeavored to convince his countrymen that they 
were employing a power to which they had no right, either 
by the rules of morality or the principles of religion. He did 
not hesitate to reprove them for the iniquity they had com- 
mitted ; at the same time strove to amend the wrong done, and 
effectually prevent a repetition. While he labored to bring the 
Indians within the folds of Christianity, he tried to make their 
oppressors act like Christians; the last, as he himself confessed, 
was the hardest part of his task. In the prosecution of his 
great undertaking, he never practised concealment; all his 
conduct was marked by frankness, and he pursued his object 
with a perseverance that obstacles seemed to stimulate rather 
than check. While attempting to abate or destroy the unjust 
pretensions of the conquerors, he endeavored to raise the con- 
quered from their degraded state to one wherein might 
enjoy the comforts of social life; and while engaged in the 
furtherance of these objects, he acted under a principle of large 
benevolence, which does good solely for goodness’ sake. 

In the conquest of the new world, religion had, in most cases, 
been made a pretext for the subjugation and ill-treatment of 
the natives. Las Casas possessed too much true piety to dese- 
crate religion by applying it to any other purpose than that of 
imparting juster views to the ignorant, teaching to the suffering 
resignation, and comforting the dying with new hopes. In a 
bigoted age, he was not a bigot. He did not partake of the 
intolerant spirit of his countrymen. At the same time that 
the priest Valverde was instigating the Spaniards to slaughter 
the inhabitants of Peru for not comprehending the dogmas of 
the Catholic faith, and the Inquisition was diligent in the prac- 
tice of its horrors, Las Casas, by the sole power of persuasion, 
was striving to wean the natives of Guatemala from their 
savage habits, and to elevate their thoughts from earth to 
heaven. When we consider the original condition of the 
natives of the new world, when it was first visited by the 
Spaniards, and compare it with the hopeless misery that 
ensued, it is difficult to decide which feeling predominates, 
indignation against the oppressors, or pity for the sufferings of 
the oppressed. Can we then withhold the tribute of praise due 
to one who spent his life in efforts to teach men to be humane? 
The involuntary errors of Las Casas may well be pardoned, 
when we reflect on the purity of his motives; and history pre- 
sents few examples more worthy to be honored than the con- 
duct of one who applied the energies of his whole soul in 
endeavors to suppress the iniquity of men, and relieve the 
distress of suffering humanity. 
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Poems, By ALEXANDER Situ. Boston: Ticknor, Reep & 
FIELDs. 


Philo. Herman, have you read the work of this prodigy— 
a new poet, the theme of two continents? 

Herman. Explain. Whom do you mean? 

P. Alexander Smith. 

H. Alexander Smith a prodigy, the theme of two continents? 
Where did you learn this? 

P. The Press. 

H. “The Press ?” 

P. Why, my dear Herman, you speak as from another at- 
mosphere than that which I breathe. I glow with enthusi- 
asm; you envelop yourself in an air of cautious coolness. 

H. Ha! ha! The enthusiasm of the press. What new mis- 
tress has it now? Whose graces does it seek? Is it turned 
saint, enamored of goodness ? 

P. I'll wager it has never praised you. 

H. No. The critics never stay to read what I write. 

P. Be patient, now, my dear Herman. The great public 
heart-beat attests the presence of whom I speak. The public 
are the only magnanimous patrons. Partial friendship often 
excites to envy, soulless criticism only exposes faults. The 
people are as the airs which gently own the fragrance of a 
present flower, which the critic would fain despoil in anato- 
mizing. 

H. The one sometimes takes the poison instead of the 
healing. 

P. Even so; we would not be made by rules to circumscribe 
our feelings by square and compass. 

H. Well, then, my dear Philo, in what do the excellences 
of this Mr. Smith consist? Is he tragic like Byron? Does 
he express his deep pathos in world-charming melodies? Has 
he taken to nature as a broad tome, on whose pages are written 
characters of ever-varying grace, the mystic cabalistic lore of 
the Chaldean soothsayers, and the sympathies of the plants 
with the sunlight; or less philosophical, more sesthetic, does his 
spirit sit beneath nature’s influences weaving woofs of light 
and shadow from seeming aérial nothingness, till the palaces 
of his creation glow with resplendent imagery, which, though 
the thoughtless observer never saw, he yet acknowledges might 
almost daily have been seen, being so truthful in their pictured 
loveliness? Or, scorning the outward creation, has he given us 
new Mirandas, newly drawn the tragic contour of awful com- 
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ing events? Does he delight in fable and legend, to portray the 
living, beating heart of to-day, or invent anew the classic stories 
which flowed to tones higher than humanity, yet truthfully 
like it? Does he sing—you see I will have a category large 
enough for a confession—like the world-worn Dante, of re- 
gions that have a living reality but in the brain, or like the 
seraph-serene Milton, of the light and shade in the life-woof 
of humanity. 

P. llold! Ido not speak from myself now—I have caught 
of your speech; for I see all are at heart enthusiasts, each 
being moved in a different manner. What new interpretation 
is this you give to the thread of Milton? light and shade in 
the life-woof of humanity. 

H. It was of man’s first disobedience he sang. This was 
his great theme—Man; the rest wereauxiliaries. ‘lhe heavenly 
host and supernal are introduced in describing his spiritual life, 
which, delineated without its contests with the evil and its as- 
pirings after the serene and good, were done like the picture 
which should be well painted with the exception of the prin- 
cipal figures having been omitted. 

P. Yo return from this my digression, since you ask an 
account of my admiration for Alexander Smith’s poetry, begging 
to be excused from answering after the manner of your catego- 
ries, I will instance some of my favorite passages, confident 
they will please even you; only promise me you will not, as you 
sometimes do of my selections, say they may be considered 
original since a few masters in sung say the whole, and if 
others will write they must write nonsense, or by general con- 
sent repeat in some form the past. I have the “ Life Drama” 
before me, and will turn to such portions as I have marked 
with approval, whether for rhythm, fine images, or various 
beauties. I will give them without comment, as you will 
readily detect without my suggestion in what the excellence 
consists. 


Read the sketch of the youth 
“Tall and blue-eyed, and bright in golden hair,” 
that lived ’mong shepherds, and her 


“Who pined for love of his sweet eyes, 
And died among the roses of the spring.” 


You may call it sentimental, yet it has a counterpart in the 
feelings of us all; and the closing lines about the gentle maidens, 


“ Bearing forest flowers 
To strew upon her green and quiet grave,” 


will live long in the memory of every reader. 
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“They soothed the dead with love-songs, low and sweet: 
Songs sung of old beneath the purple night ; 
Songs heard on earth with heart-beat and a blush; 
Songs heard in heaven by the breathless stars.” 


On the same page follows a picture of a youth embowered in 
woods, beside a fountain, listening to 


“A sad and tender island melody,” 

“Which made a golden conquest of his soul, 
Bringing a sweeter sadness than delight.” 

“A muiden singing in the woods alone ;” 

“As nightingale, embowered in vernal leaves, 
Pants out her gladness, the luxurious night, 
The moon and stars all hanging on her song, 
She poured her soul in music.” 


The book has “sunsets strung along it thick like pearls.” 
Here follow one or two of them: 


“From yonder trees I’ve seen the western sky 
All washed with fire, while in the midst the sun 
Beat like a pulse, welling at every beat 
A spreading wave of light.” 


“The clouds were standing round the setting sun 
Like gaping caves, fantastic pinnacles, 
Citadels throbbing in their own fierce light, 
Tall spires that came and went like spires of flame, 
Cliffs quivering with fire-snow, and peaks 
Of piléd gorgeousness, and rocks of fire 
A-tilt and poised, bare beaches, crimson seas, 
All these were huddled in that dreadful west, 
All shook and trembled in unsteadfast light, 
And from the centre blazed the angry sun.” 


And here, my dear H., is a line worthy of the ancients. The 
heart owns its wild mystic meaning : 
“ Breezes are blowing in old Chaucer’s verse, 
°T was here we drank them.” 


“Breezes of love, and joy, and melody 
Blow through us, as the winds blow through the sky. 
Oft with our souls in our eyes all day we fed 
On summer landscapes, silver-veined with streams, 
O’er which the air hung silent in its joy.” 
Here’s a scene that should be set to the music of the volup- 
tuously gorgeous Mozart :— 
“ Queenly the we 
One white hand hidden in a golden s 
Of ringlets, reeling down upon her couch, 
And heaving on the heavings of her breast, 
The while the thoughts rose in her eyes, like stars 
Rising and setting in the blue of night.” 


High, high, you soar a flight! The scene suggests a pond- 
lily in a brook. 

H. You see I ery you down with reading still on where 
Leopard’s soul stands in his dark eyes, and 


“his passionate voice was shook 
By trembles into union.” 
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You see, at least, my poet is not poor in expression or im- 
agery. You may say this is an imitation of Byron’s address to 
the eagle; but the thought is so different that we will not 
quarrel with the familiarity of manner. 


(A child runs past.) 


“‘O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God; 
The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 
By the unceasing music of thy being! 

Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 
’T is ages since he made his youngest star; 
His hand was on thee as ’t were yesterday. 
Thou later Revelation! Silver Stream, 
Breaking with laughter from the lake divine 
Whence all things flow !” 


“Twice hath the windy Summer made a noise 
Of leaves o’er all the land from sea to sea, 
And still that Child’s face sleeps within my heart 
Like a young sunbeam in a gloomy wood, 
Making the darkness smile.” 


“I wonder if she’s dead! 
She was too fair for earth. Ah! she would die! 
Like music, sunbeams, and the pallid flowers 
That epring on Winter's corse.” 


“A single soul is richer than all worlds; 
Its acts are only shadows of itself, 
And oft its wondrous wealth is all unknown ; 
’T is like a mountain range, whose rugged sides 
Feed starveling flocks of sheep; ge the bare sides, 
And they ooze plenteous gold. e must go down 
And work our souls like mines, make books our lamps, 
Not shrines to worship at.” 


I will pause a moment to commend your patience while I 
read, and must beg your pardon if I offend by coupling my 
new favorite’s name too often with Byron’s, though sometimes, 
I own, at the expense of Alexander Smith’s originality. You 
curl the lip as I run parallel with Mozart; I cry you mercy 
for asking what you think of this beside Shakspeare :— 

“He was, methinks, like that frail flower that comes 
Amid the nips and gusts of churlish March, 


Drinking pale beauty from sweet April's tears, 
Dead on the hem of May.” 


H. Go on. 


“You've sat the night out, Masters! See, the moon 
Lies stranded on the pallid coast of morn.” 


“One casement was thrown open, and within, 
A boy hung o’er a book of poesy, 
Silent as planet hanging o’er the sea.” 
“That night he sat in his unlighted room, 
Pale, ead, and solitary, sick at heart, 
For he had parted with his dearest friends, 
High aspirations, bright dreams golden-winged, 
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Troops of fine fancies that like lambs did play 
Amid the sunshine and the virgin dews, 
Thick-lying in the green fields of his heart. 

Calm thoughts that dwelt like hermits in his soul, 
Fair shapes that slept in fancifullest bowers, 

Hopes and delights,—he parted with them all. 
Linked hand in hand they went, tears in their eyes, 
As faint and beautiful as eyes of flowers, 

And now he sat alone with empty soul. 

Last night his soul was like a forest, haunted 

With pagan shapes; when one nymph slumbering lay, 
A sweet dream ‘neath her eyelids, her white limbs 
Sinking full softly in the violets dim ; 

When timbrelled troops rushed past with branches green. 
One in each fountain, riched with golden sands, 
With her delicious face a moment seen, 

And limbs faint-gleaming through their watery veil. 
To night his soul was like that forest old, 

When these were reft away, and the wild wind 
Running like one distract ’mong their old haunts, 
Gold-sanded fountains and the bladed flags.” 

H. There, hold. I have been told little or nothing could 
be made of the hero. The last page read is his revelation. A 
sentimental rake. Though in fact the hero seems to be of little 
consequence in the drama. It seems more like an effort at 


ringing changes on the sea, the sunset and the stars. 
“A passion burns from casement to the cope.” 


A tearing ambition rends this hero to do. He grows big 
with the rage of enthusiasm. 

“To fling a poem like a comet out, 
Far-splendoring the sleepy realms of night.” 

The poem shows no where a repose. The‘surfeit of adorn- 
ment that glitters about it, shows like marble porticos to rudely 
constructed huts. It cannot be called an imitation, since no old 
poem can be found so badly planned. It has felicity of ex- 
pression worthy of Shakspeare, sometimes a Byronic rhythmic 
flow, but its prevailing tinge is asentimentalism. Not Tennyso- 
nian, far less beautiful, ethereal, delicately pure, bordering 
on the voluptuous, even sensuous. 

It is neither a Will-o’-wisp not to be caught, nor a cloud- 
phantom unreal; but living before us, palpable to the mind’s 
eye. The world has received it with acclaim, admired as inde- 
finitely as the critics have scanned vaguely, the latter owning, 
as all must, its orient pearls, entering now and then a protest 
against having the sea presented in so many fanciful phases. 

“Now “old” and “moaning like a monster pain’d,” 
Now “mad spooming to the frighted stars.” 
All quite in keeping with Walter’s love-sick raving. 


“Td bless thee more 
If thou wouldst bring that lady’s love to me, 
Than immortality in twenty worlds ; 
Td rather win her than God’s youngest star.” 
VOL. Il—NO. Il. 29 
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To another he says—for, with Juan’s truthfulness, he is not 
content with one—- 


“TI would not give 
Thee in thy tears for all yon sky lit up 
For a gods’ feast to-night.” 


And, my dear P., I will not say you omitted one sunset—you 
may have omitted twenty—but this you forgot, or purposely 
kept in the background : 
“Thus would he muse and wander, till the sun 

Reached the red west, where all the waiting clouds, 

Attired before in homely dun and gray, 

Like parasites that dress themselves in smiles 

To feed a great man’s eye, in haste put on 

Their purple mantles rimmed with ragged gold, 

And congregating in a shining crowd, 

Flattered the sinking orb with faces bright.” 


P. Lcould not quite tell what to make of it. 

H. I supposed so; unless it reminds you of Hudibras’s 
famous—— 

P. “Their purple mantles rimmed with ragged gold,” is a 
little graphic. 

H. little ridiculous. 

P. But Iam sure there is no more disposition on your part 
than on mine to dwell on particular faults, to the prejudice of 
the work as a whole, inasmuch as I am sure you despise mean- 
ness of criticism. 

H. Yes, thoroughly; and am pleased to say of Alexander 
Smith, that I could turn to almost any twelve consecutive 
pages in his work, and find no more faults than in an equal 
number in many of Byron’s long pieces, and at the same time 
nearly as many beauties, yet not of such noble Corinthian 
order. And Walter’s morals are far above Don Juan’s, to say 
nothing of his religion, since I do not mean to be over-nice 
about his heroines being turned into daisies, or his own caveats 
‘Tf there be a heaven.” 

Poetry is a passion so universal—it comes so from the heart, 
and addresses it so fittingly, that in whatever shape it comes it 
is almost sure to be recognized. The poetry of the Greeks, 
with which we are most familiar, consists in lofty and sublime 
creations, through which the noblest religious sentiments 
are infused. Degrading as were the objects of their wor- 
ship often, still the religious soul poured itself out with 
& greatness superior to its fabled gods. The human, ideal- 
ized, was the thread along which pure pearls and precious 
stones were strung. The German, in purity and delicacy of 
tone, followed most closely the great Greek model. As the 


Christian religion is more noble than the heathen, so is the 
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Maid of Orleans of Schiller a more sublime personation than 
the Iphigenia of the Greeks. Joan of Arc represents religious 
fervor, while the daughter of Agamemnon is a pattern of piety 
and filial devotedness. Ever in poetry, some great idea should 
centre, or some grand conception stand boldly forth. The re- 
ligion of the middle ages is daguerreotyped for all time, in 
Dante; that of the eighteenth, in Milton; and in the former 
there is not a little of the mysticism of the nineteenth displayed. 
Great human truths which shine through the Greek form the 
net-work of the great English dramatist. Nor in running over 
these few names, am I disposed to stop with them, not willing 
to be so unfair to this young author as to hold him up beside 
these great oracular spirits. The world ceased not to quarrel 
with the “noble lord” Byron while he lived, nor has it yet 
forgotten to condemn the moral of his muse; and while we 
breathe peace to his ashes, in these two respects, art has a voice 
in the matter. Are you a follower of Goethe? says some one. 
No; follower of no one; but, like him, we would have things 
in which all time is to delight. Perhaps in the whole range of 
the brilliant sky of poetry there will no where be found 
more impassioned splendor than in Byron. Melody was never 
more closely married to immortal verse than in him. Sunsets 
come before you with a speech as musical as its own seraph 
face, and “Ave Marias” are born of melody. But then his 
reckless scorn of every thing extends even to creative art. 
He places the polished column before you, and while you glow 
with its beauty, he vexes you by crowning it with the mon- 
strous cap of a pyramid. It is comparatively easy to do the ad 
captandum, to burlesque the beautiful. It is easier to do a 
volume filled with splendid burlesques and grotesque ara- 
besques, than even in little work out the perfect. The 
garrulous man cannot fail to utter some fine sayings, yet two 
grains of wheat hid in as many bushels of chaff had better be 
sought else where. Every where gush out beauties, but the 
ennobling no where. Strike his works from existence, and 
nothing would be lost which could not be recovered. Indeed, 
it may bespeak him an oracle, to say his impassioned descrip- 
tions would continue to gush outward from the heart. Grant 
him that—the interpreter of romantic passion. 

I have said so much, my dear P., of Byron, because I re- 
cognize in Alexander Smith a similarity in this respect, a 
genius for lyric beauties. 

Byron and Coleridge and Wordsworth had similar creative 
powers though under entirely different influences. One was 
swayed by romantic passion and prevented from ee 
and great creations by the biassed coloring which his pencil 
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threw alike over all subjects. Another was ever weaving a 
speculative veil about all things; while Wordsworth, a true 
poet at heart, thought of consequence all fancies however 
expressed, were they only that heart’s representative—were 
poetry. Fatal delusion, as though the prophets had fancied 
their common-place human thoughts the special workings of the 
Divinity. Hence many a voluminous unreadable production. 
I would as soon call a frog a butterfly as believe ‘Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill” any other than doggerel, because Words- 
worth wrote it. The “Genevieve” of Coleridge should never be 
heard, save as piped by the evening wind. So beautiful a lyric 
is enveloped with the sanctity of “the hour of prayer.” 

And aah though in a previous dialogue we avoided 
speaking of the moderns, I cannot deny venturing upon the 

elicate subject, lovingly too, as I love the modern poets 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant. When my spirit is sentimental, 
though I own it not in mind, I love to hear the first sing with 
such exquisite grace and simplicity the Lord of Burleigh and 
a hundred others, though this is sweetest tome. And before 
I proceed further, I must speak aloud the query which has 
just been for the first time within me mentally ejaculated, Is 
there not a sentimentalism of the mind as well as of the feel- 
ings? As one is a fine web of the heart, so is the other of 
the brain. As the one is not materially less than sentiment 
so far as regards expression, so is the other not greatly differ- 
ent from thought, they both being feigned moods in part, 
or if not feigned, invited or submitted to. It seems to me 
sometimes, that Longfellow’s muse is invited. At such times 
he does not sing so purely as when the mood is on him. 
But this is by no means so condemning a fault as to speak 
in her name, when she is not only not present but would not 
sanction what is uttered if she were, as is sometimes the case 
in Wordsworth. Or when in the crowded city I love to read 
“God’s First Temples.” In this I am transported to the 
enjoyments of one of nature’s grandest scenes, the woods 
and their music. That hymn is one of the noblest lyrics in the 
English language. Or es I would be moved by the noblest 
of rhyme, I read and re-read the “ Arsenal at Springfield.” 

P. Well, my dear H., I hope yet to introduce my pet to your 
favor, as you have already recognized in him an ability for 
gene productions. Here is one from the Life-Drama; though 

suppose, for that matter, it might as well have been else 
where, or something else have supplied its place, so far as inti- 
mate connection with the subject is concerned. 

H. Never mind—read. 
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“The fierce exulting worlds, the motes in rays, 


The churlish thistles, scented briars, 
The wind-swept blue-bells on the sunny braes, 
Down to the central fires, 


Exist alike in Love. Love is a sea 
Filling all the abysses dim 

Of lornest space, in whose deeps regally 
Suns and their bright broods swim. 


This mighty sea of Love, with wondrous tides, 
Is sternly just to sun and grain; 

T is laving at this moment Saturn’s sides,— 
’T is in my blood and brain. 


All things have something more than barren use ; 
There is a scent upon the briar, 

A tremulous splendor in the autumn dews, 
Cold morns are fringed with fire ; 


The clodded earth goes up in sweet-breath’d flowers ; 
In music dies poor human speech, 

And into beauty blow those hearts of ours, 
When Love is born in each. 


Life is transfigured in the soft and tender 
Light of Love, as a volume dun 

Of rolling smoke becomes a wreathéd splendor 
In the declining sun. 


Driven from cities by his restless moods, 
In incense gloonis and secret, nooks, 
A miser o’er his gold—the lover broods 

O’er vague words, earnest looks. 


Oft is he startled on the sweetest lip; 
Across his midnight sea of mind 

A Thought comes streaming, like a blazing ship 
Upon a mighty wind, 


A Terror and a Glory! Shocked with light, 
His boundless being glares aghast ; 

Then slowly settles down the wonted night, 
All desolate and vast. 


Daisies are white upon the churchyard god, 
Sweet tears, the clouds lean down and give. 
This world is very lovely. O my God, 
I thank Thee that I live! 


Ringed with his flaming guards of many kinds, 
The proud sun stoops his golden head ; 

Gray Eve, sobs crazed with grief; to her the winds 
Shriek out, ‘The Day is dead’ 


I gave this beggar Day no alms, this Night 
Has seen nor work accomplished, planned, 
Yet this poor Day shall soon in memory’s light 

A summer rainbow stand! 


There is no evil in this present strife ; 
From the shivering Seal’s low moans, 

Up through the shining tiers and ranks of life, 
To stars upon their thrones, 
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The seeming ills are Loves in dim disguise ; 
Dark moral knots, that pose the seer, 

If we are lovers, in our wider eyes 
Shall hang, like dew-drops clear. 


Ye are my menials, ye thick crowding years! 
Ha! yet with a triumphant shout 

My spirit shall take captive all the spheres, 
And wring their riches out. 


God! what a glorious future gleams on me; 
With nobler senses, nobler peers, 

I'll wing me through Creation like a bee, 
And taste the gleaming spheres ! 


While some are trembling o’er the poison-cup, 
While some grow lean with care, some weep, 
In this luxurious faith ‘ll wrap me up, 
As in a robe, and sleep.” 


H. Bravo, only the close indicates a mawkish passion. 

P. It seems to me you grow more severe. I had hoped to 
see you descend from your sublime elevation. I thought from 
epic and tragic to lyric would have paved the way to greater 
leniency. 

H. 1 must not descend from reals, from those grave beauties 
which delight the pure soul the same in sickness and in health, 
dear to the heart ever, to crude efforts and indefinite promises. 
Your extracts have done very fair justice to your author, and 
do credit to your taste. You, I allow, have given most con- 
vincing reasons why you like Alexander Smith, and I would 
not deter you from that valuation. You represent the popular 
valuation, and that is never wholly erroneous. You have put 
reasons in the popular voice. I would oppose nobler exam- 
ples and higher reasons against it. I gladly award him the 
encouragement that he may claim from the hold he evidently 
takes on the public mind, the protest of the critics to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, against any high pretension in favor of 
the Life-Drama, compared with the acknowledged English and 
American classics. I have not, I am aware, entered into a 
comparison of the dramatic poems of other great poets with 
this Life-Drama. Few have written in that form. Longfellow 
has; but you certainly would not ask me to liken the Golden 
Legend to the subject under consideration. As regards com- 
parisons or suggestive parallels, I forbear to pursue the subject 
at greater length. While the Life-Drama has little that touches 
our deeper natures, it abounds in outward graces, such as feli- 
citous comparison, sometimes even great beauty of speech, 
bespeaking an eye for nature’s obvious beauties, coupled with 
the skill to represent them admirably; sometimes with a vein 
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of feeling running through it withal, which adds that highest 
poetic grace and finish—pure rhythmic melody. In the au- 
thor’s next—we say next effort, for assuredly one who so well 
describes passionate feelings for poetry cannot have exhausted 
his store at once—we feel certain he will bring greater truth- 
fulness and depth of feeling, a better grounded plan, and 
thorough comprehension of subject. He will not fail to profit 
by being told that his orient pearls are not befittingly strung, 
and that his jewels are out of all proportion in splendor to 
the casket which they adorn. 


SCIENCE IN AMERICA. 


Ir is not many years since Sidney Smith, a reverend gentle- 
man who regarded our countrymen with feelings not very 
dissimilar to those which it might be pardonable for an or- 
thodox Christian to entertain for the great enemy of mankind, 
and who not improbably considered the Yankee typus as the 
last disguise of that many-headed personage, inquired, ‘“ Who 
reads an American book?” We are not certain whether any 
one was found so bold as to confess the soft impeachment. 
At any rate, one of the most prominent writers among our 
trans-Atlantic relatives has very recently thought it desirable 
to place on record his firm conviction, that neither a great 
thought, nor a great deed, nor a great man, had originated in 
America, and that the sole achievement of the republic, thus 
far, had been, we blush to say what. 

Gentlemen like these would probably deem it presumptuous 
to speak of American Science or scientific men, and it is there- 
fore with becoming diffidence that we would venture in the 
present article to treat of American Science, or, to speak more 
properly, of Science in America. 

But as the last few weeks have witnessed a gathering, from 
all the corners of the land, of the devotees of science, there 
seems no more appropriate topic for the consideration of those 
who desire to follow the progress of scientific research, than 
that suggested by the meeting of the American Association 
for the advancement of Science. 

From forest and crowded city, from the mountain and the 
prairie, from Atlantic and Pacific, gulf and lake, there had 
assembled a band of men upon the beautiful shores of Erie, as 
votaries of science, to communicate to one another the results 
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of their researches, to take counsel together for the promotion 
of scientific investigation in our country, and by the exchange 
of views and sympathies to encourage one another in the ar- 
duous path which the American scientist is at present called 
on to tread. 

Let us take the meeting at Cleveland as our text, and from 
the short history of the Association, and its present aims and 
influences, let us draw inferences as to the present condition, 
and auguries as to the future, of Science in America. 

The first meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was held at Philadelphia, in the year 
1848. The geologists of the country had some years previous- 
ly formed an association, the original object of which was the 
selection and adoption of a uniform system of geological no- 
menclature, but which subsequently so far enlarged its scope 
as to assume the name of Association of American Geologists 
and Naturalists, and to include among its members representa- 
tives of numerous departments of natural history. Partly in 
consequence of the immature scientific development of the 
country, and in part, perhaps, on account of other influences 
not necessary to mention, the experiment was not successful; 
and at the session of 1847, this body voted to dissolve, in order 
to take part in the organization of a national scientific associa- 
tion upon a larger scale, and to a certain extent similar to the 
British Association for the advancement of Science, which had 
existed in England for sixteen years, and had been productive 
of numerous beneficial results. 

Such an association is, evidently, from the nature of our 
institutions, from the intellectual and physical condition of 
our country, and from the character of our population, calculat- 
ed to exert a far wider and more potent influence than could 
be expected or attained in any other nation. 

The earliest congress of the kind was that founded in Switz- 
erland by Gosse, (who conceived the first idea,) Usteri, and 
Meissner. The first regular session was held at Berne, in 1816. 
In 1826, through the exertions of the lamented Oken, a similar 
association, upon a larger scale, was formed in Germany. The 
example was followed, not many years later, by England, 
France and the Scandinavian kingdoms; in all with eminent, 
and in some with brilliant success; so that there remain but 
few portions of Europe, where science is cultivated, that do not 
fall within the hensinainen of some one of these scientific asso- 
ciations. There. is something in the very assembling of men 
earnestly enlisted in the same cause, deeply imbued with sim- 
ilar tastes, and all striving for the same end, which, like the 
heaping up of embers, nurses the fire of enthusiasm into a 
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flame. All experience teaches this. It is true that every 
successful investigation, every result of careful and laborious 
research, every scientific discovery, is, and must be, the fruit 
of solitary thought, or patient application of the individual as 
aunit. The gleams of truth which are to reward the labors 
of the man of science, and to light and cheer his path, are not 
to be struck off as by the contact of flint with steel, nor yet 
by the friction of similar or dissimilar materials; they resemble 
rather the celestial fire which is surrendered only to skill, to 
daring and to power. The heights of heaven are to be scaled, 
the fire is to be snatched from the eternal altar. There is no 
making of the rough places smooth, nor the low places high. 
There is no royal road; the paths are narrow and precipitous. 
It is eminently the individual who thinks; it is to the one man 
and not to any association of men that the elegant device, the 
difficult formula, the abstruse theorem, the great law are re- 
vealed. No wide-spread organization, no large association can 
create genius. The great, the powerful, the illustrious ma 
congregate from all the regions of the earth; but not the cras 
of worlds can strike out a spark of genius or one ray of 
thought. But cordial sympathy and a helping hand, the 
stimulus of emulation and the recompense of applause,—these 
may be given. As Sir William Hamilton has said,—and who 
knows better than he ?— 


“Even in the very silence and solitude of its meditations, genius is essentiall 
sympathetic. It is sensitive to influences from without, and fain would strete 
itself abroad and embrace the whole circle of humanity with the strength of a 
world-grasping love. For ‘fame’ it has been truly said, ‘is love disguised.’ The 
desire of fame isa form of the yearning after love, and the admiration which re- 
wards that desire is but a glorified form of that familiar and every-day love, which 
binds us in common life to the friends whom we esteem.” 


The motives which led to the formation. of the American , 
Association are, as stated in its Constitution, to promote, by 
periodical and migratory meetings, the intercourse between 
those who are cultivating science in different parts of the 
United States; to give a stronger and more general impulse 
and a more systematic direction to scientific research in our 
country, and to procure for the labors of scientific men in- 
creased facilities and a wider usefulness. 

Twenty years ago, how many Americans busied themselves 
with original investigation? What countryman of ours ven- 
tured out upon the sea of life with only science for his helm, 
his sails, his anchor—and Truth his only destined haven? In 
the various classes which composed the community there was 
no place for the seekers of truth, “the merchants of light ;” 
and had a station been assigned them, there were none to fill it. 
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A Bowditch must labor at the desk all day that he might find 
the means of study at night; and must spend two-thirds of 
his working hours in counting dollars and cents for others, 
that he might earn enough to publish to the world the truths 
which his active brain could elicit in the remaining time. A 
Pickering must drudge over executions and processes, and 
charters and licenses while the sunlight shone, in order that 
his midnight oil might illumine the world of letters. Our 
greatest and most venerable seminaries of learning selected 
the men who should represent the science of our country, 
solely with reference to their supposed qualifications for teach- 
ing boys the rudiments of learning within the four walls of a 
recitation-room,—neglecting that higher, that equally import- 
ant function of a university, the instruction of men beyond 
its walls, and the dispensation of light to all the world. 
All this was natural, and perhaps not improper. 


“The need that pressed sorest 

Was to vanquish the seasons, the ocean, the forest; 

To bridle and harness the rivers, the steam,— 

Makiug that whirl her mill-wheels, this tug in her team.” 


The exile on an untrodden shore must look to the earth 
before he gazes on the stars, except perchance to gather hope- 
fulness. He must seek his food before he writes poetry,— 
must build a house before he carves statues. And the men of 
America were to be educated for the practical exercise of the 
professions and of the arts. Their children were to be trained 
up to bear an awful responsibility, to demonstrate a mighty 
theorem. The hopes and the fears of a world were to depend 
upon the next generation. The enslaver and the enslaved 
abroad gazed alike in anxious expectation. Well might our 
fathers feel that the education of their children was preémi- 
nently the work to enlist their most earnest attention, their 
most strenuous efforts. Europe had neither such responsibili- 
ties nor such a mission, and the mental energies of her thinkers 
might be spared for the quest of new truth. American ener- 
gies were demanded for the maintenance and dissemination of 
that already attained. 

The case stands differently now, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Not only have we a well-educated native 
population, but the efforts of good men throughout the land 
are unceasingly directed not only to the elevation of the de- 
graded masses who are pouring in upon us from across the 
seas, but are devising and carrying out improved methods of 
instruction and still larger schemes of popular education. God 
speeds their noble work. It has succeeded hitherto beyond 
expectation, and the wise and the good are striving on in the 
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prosecution of the glorious enterprise. Their mission is ac- 
complishing. They are advancing with giant strides toward 
their goal, and it now remains for America to take the next 
step in her progress toward the highest civilization. 

Not only is that knowledge to be diffused, to which our race 
has already attained, but knowledge is to be increased as well 
as disseminated. The earth, the sea, the sky; the everlasting 
cliffs, the towering pines; the storm and the sunshine; the 
thunderbolt and the rainbow; the starry host; the beast, the 
bird, the beetle; the whole external and the vaster internal 
world are big with mysteries untold. These are to be ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned till they shall surrender each his 
secret. Deeper and deeper must the endless abysses of space 
be penetrated, more and more profoundly the laws of mind 
and matter be explored, higher and higher must mankind 
ascend toward a knowledge and a comprehension of the coun- 
sels of the Most High. 

There is at present in our country a class of men, small and 
feeble it is true, but gaining day by day in strength and in- 
fluence, who have dedicated their lives, their faculties, their 
energies to the pursuit of truth, and to the promotion of all 
efforts for the A sercvontial and increase of knowledge. It is 
not yet ten years since the first American youth, however 
burning with enthusiasm or inspired with hope and faith, dared 
to dedicate himself all to science, and, without the means of 
subsistence, to forego the study of a profession or the acquisi- 
tion of an art, that he might give his youth to the attainment 
of scientific knowledge to prepare himself for a life of scientific 
investigation. 

The only prospects open to him then were the dim hope of 
some collegiate professorship, in which the labors of elemen- 
tary instruction entailed upon him might not be so exhausting 
as totally to deprive his leisure hours of the intellectual activ- 
ity requisite for scientific researches,—or some business still 
less consonant with the habits of mind which his youth had 
been employed in acquiring. For, to the shame of America 
it must be confessed, that a man of science, as such, has even 
at the present day no place in the community, no means of 
subsistence. A very limited number of positions under the 
United States Government, together with a few offices of a tem- 
porary nature, established for surveys of the resources of indi- 
vidual states, and the direction of a single observatory, make 
up the total of the positions open to American scientists, in 
which incumbents fitted for the station would have the means 
of using all the faculties intrusted them by the Almighty for 
the benefit of their country and mankind. 
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The causes of this state of things are manifest. The mass 
of our people, while they are ready to acknowledge and to 
advocate the high importance of the diffusion of knowledge, 
have not yet convineed themselves of the desirableness of 
attaining more, not even in those cases where we have so 
striking an example in the geology where such additional 
knowledge can only be attained within the limits of our own 
territory. It may not be too much to say, that such is the 
magnificent display of the older paleeoozoic rocks in the United 
States, so distinct the arrangement and order of the primary 
formations, such the regularity of the strata, that an examina- 
tion of the rocks of the United States is hereafter to be 
deemed an essential requisite for the geologist, whatever his 
language or his home. Yet how few the state surveys, and 
how inadequate are most of them! New-York may well be 
proud of the labors of a Hall; but what an area remains to be 
explored in sister States. The wonderful structure of the 
regions of Lake Superior is developing only in the exact 
proportion of their anticipated yield of copper; and those of 
California not even in the ratio of their auriferous manifest- 
ations. 

It is not enumerated, not even deemed among the duties of 
any Professor in any College in our land, that he shall labor 
for the discovery of new truth. All that is demanded is that 
he make himself acquainted with what others have discovered, 
and communicate this information to such of his pupils as may 
be sufficiently advanced to comprehend it. And more than this, 
there is a large and respectable portion of our community who 
maintain that it is not even desirable that instruction be given 
in those departments of learning which cannot immediately be 
brought to bear upon the business of daily life. Even colleges 
are looked upon by this class with suspicion, and the advan- 
tages of what they call a practical education extolled at the 
expense of a theoretical education. We will leave this point 
unargued, and assume that truth is worth the knowing, even 
though for no other reason than that it is truth,—and as it is 
impossible that all mankind should devote themselves to a life 
of student retirement,—leaving the plough, the counting-room, 
and the machine-shop,—we will take it for granted that in a 
well-ordered community a small portion, embracing those 
whom the Creator has endowed with the tastes and to whom 
he has confided the talents necessary for the prosecution of 
scientific studies. and for the culture of letters and art, should 
be deputed to labor in behalf of the whole community for 
these desirable ends, making known their results and employ- 
ing them for the best interests of their fellow-men; and in 
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return being entitled to relief from pecuniary wants in con- 
sideration of the labors which they perform and the services 
which they render. ‘To the large class who dissent from this 
—— and only judge every service and every discovery 

y its relation to bread, butter and dollars, there is an addi- 
tional argument to be presented, viz.: the historical fact, sup- 
ported by every experience, that the arts and comforts of life, 
and the wealth and civilization of nations, are and have been 
in the direct relation of their science. Age may be compared 
with age, and century with century, from this point of view, 
as well as nation with nation. The richly-freighted argosies of 
Venice, the deep-laden galleons of Holland, were manned by 
the countrymen of the discoverers of the telescope and the 
clock. It is the theoretical astronomer to whom the mariner 
owes the rapidity and security of his voyage. The telegraph 
message lion the very light,—the little friction match, 
whose worth, like that of time, is only appreciated when such 
appreciation is unavailing,—the steam-engine,—the daguerreo- 
type; it is to such influences as these afford, exerted in every 
art, forming the civilization of the age, and giving to the men 
of the nineteenth century thrice the amount of intensity of 
life their fathers enjoyed, that we are indebted to the highest 
science. ‘The “ practical man” has borne his part in the work, 
and borne it well; honor to him. But where is the middle- 
man, when the importer stops his work? It is to the highest 
science, the deepest thought, the profoundest investigation, 
that these results are due,—and we are too prone to forget 
those to whom our blessings are really owing, in our laudable 
desire to pay proper honor to those from whose hands we have 
ourselves received them. But it is no part of our purpose to 
urge such arguments as these, true and convincing though 
they may be. Truth is to be sought because it is truth, and 
all the material blessings that follow the successful search 
should be deemed the rewards, rather than constitute the aim, 
of the investigation. 

Well may the ablest American scientist, conscious of his 
lofty calling and of the responsibilities which it entails, feel a 
sickening sensation of his own incompetency to meet the 
duties before him. Not only is he to study, and labor, and 
investigate, but the part of the crusader, if not of the martyr 
is to be enacted. And a host of charlatans, greedy of the 
poor reputation which forms his sole encouragement and 
only reward, other than that which his own couscience affords, 
compel him to the painful choice between leaving, on the one 
hand, his studies, his observations and his thought, to give 
battle where he has personally every thing to lose and nothing 
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to gain; or, Penelope-like, seeing, upon the other hand, all 
his labors rendered unavailing, and his efforts thwarted to 
satisfy the vanity of an ignoramus, or the ambition of a quack. 

Under these circumstances, unity of action among men of 
science is indispensable, and the means of attaining this con- 
cert was one of the chief ends for which the American Asso- 
ciation was designed. The assemblage of all the lovers of 
science in our country under one organization, offers facilities 
for deliberation and action, which have already been used with 
great advantage, and the unanimous action of the Association 
is justly entitled to the greatest weight. 

The first meeting for the organization of the Association 
took place at Philadelphia in September 1848, Mr. W. C. 
REDFIELD of New-York presided, having been elected for the 
ie at the meeting of the Association of Geologists and 

aturalists the previous year. The attendance was very re- 
spectable, and P etches the number of communications was 
not large, yet the character of the Association was in a mea- 
sure formed, and its policy laid out. 

The catalogue of members published as an appendix to the 
proceedings of this meeting contains four hundred and sixty- 
one names. No scientific eminence or attainments are re- 
quisite for membership; such discrimination would be in 
opposition to the whole plan of the Association, which does 
not so much aim at representing men of science as a class, as 
embracing within its organization all those who love science 
and are disposed to unite in an effort to advance and to extend 
it in the United States. Every Collegiate Professor of Natural 
History, or of any pure or applied science; every civil en- 
gineer or architect, who has been employed in the construction 
or superintendence of public works; every member of a 
scientitic society having in view any of the objects of the 
Association and published transactions, becomes a member 
simply by subscribing to the rules; and all persons not 
embraced in these provisions may become members by the 
vote of a majority upon nomination by the standing commit- 
tee. In short, the fundamental idea is to present a form of 
organization under which the friends of science in America 
may meet, fettered by as few rules and restrictions as are con- 
sistent with the nature of an organized body. For this pur- 
pose the annual assessment was put at the minimum amount 
needed for defraying the ordinary expenses of meeting and the 
publication of the transactions,—a circumstance not without 
its importance to the class of which the Association is in a 
great part composed, the professors in colleges,—a class not 


eminent for lucrative positions or successful investments. 
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The second meeting was held at Cambridge in 1849, Prof. 
JosEPH HENRY presiding, and was largely attended. Its pro- 
ceedings form a volume of 459 pages, full of interesting com- 
munications and new contributions to science. The meeting 
continued a week, and, as has been usually the case, the Asso- 
ciation subdivided into sections; each busying itself with the 
communications which pertained to its own peculiar depart- 
ment of science. The number of these sections depends upon 
the number of papers to be presented, and their subjects, and 
often varies from day to day; -.one section subdividing into 
two, or even more, if time or multiplicity of subjects require ; 
and on the other hand two icindred sections coalescing when 
circumstances seem to render such union desirable. Any great 
multiplication of the number of sections operates disadvan- 
tageously by depriving those who are in attendance upon one 
section from being present at the communication of researches 
upon subjects kindred to their own especial departments of 
study, and indeed often leaves the scientist under the neces- 
sity of keeping a close watch upon the proceedings of two or 
more different sections, and vibrating from one hall to 
another half a dozen times in aday. This is especially the 
case when, as has often been necessary, a section of physics is 
organized in addition to a section of astronomy and mathe- 
matics,—or the zoologists and palzontologists compelled to part 
company. On the other hand a division into sections is not 
only a necessity on account of the physical impossibility of 
otherwise disposing of the abundance of papers presented, 
to say nothing of the time desirable for discussing them, 
but it also enables members to concentrate their time and at- 
tention upon those subjects to which their studies have been 
directed, or their tastes incline them. During a considerable 
part of the Cambridge meeting four sections were in session, 
viz. those of Mathematics and Astronomy, of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, of Natural History and Zoology, and of Geology 
and Paleontology. It may be remarked that students of the 
moral and political sciences as well as of philology have with 
slight exception taken no part and manifested no interest in 
the Association. This remark, which is equally applicable to 
scientific academies and societies throughout the country, seems 
only capable of explanation by assuming that these depart- 
ments of learning have as yet not assumed the rank of sciences 
in our own country, in spite of the elevated position which 
they have attained upon the continent of Europe. Even the 
British Association at an early period organized a section of 
Statistics. Communications have been made to the American 
Association pertaining to the Indian mounds, but chiefly in 
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their geological relations, by professional geologists; a few also 
upon the aborigines of our continent, chiefly in their zoological 
relations; but the researches of Prof. Haldeman upon linguistic 
ethnology, with a couple of other papers, form the only real 
exceptions to our statement. It may not be too much to hope 
that before long the students of political economy, of statistical 
inquiry, of philology in all its ramifications, may be disposed 
to claim for their departments of learning the rank of sciences, 
and to communicate original investigations. Not only would 
they find their labors lightened, and their energies a enthu- 
siasm stimulated by meeting on acommon ground; animating 
one another by their concourse from all the quarters of our 
land,—not only would they find their field of view enlarged 
by a communion with devotees of other departments of in- 
quiry, who can impart unsuspected light and aid, (for this is 
an universal theorem)—but by making and asserting the claim 
of their own studies to the rank of sciences, they would both 
elevate the standard of all the philosophico-historical studies 
in the United States, and give to the prosecution of these 
studies a powerful impulse, by enlisting new laborers in abun- 
dance for the field. The philologist has or should have not 
only investigations of his own but also the dignity of his science 
to maintain against the insidious attacks of the classical char- 
latan. The political economist,—a character to be sure some- 
what scarce in our nation of mere politicians,—and the scien- 
tific investigator of philosophy,—a personage almost equally 
rare,—both of these in an eminent degree require discussion 
and criticism for the advancement of their knowledge; while 
the statistical investigator who knows how to use the facts 
which he compiles ought to have results at bis command 
scarcely less reliable or less valuable in indicating the exist- 
ence and determining the character of laws, than are those of 
the physicist or of the astronomer. 

But let us return to the Cambridge meeting. None of the 
five subsequent gatherings of the Association, fertile as they 
have been in new and valuable discoveries, has equalled it in 
the combined diversity and importance of the subjects com- 
municated. It was then that Agassiz’s discoveries of the lasso- 
cells, of the character of the circulation of the fluids in insects, 
and above all, the germs of his great discovery of the basis 
of classification in the several types and classes of the animal 
kingdom, were first made public. 

In presenting for the inspection of the Association live corals 
from the coast of Massachusetts, which he had dredged up off 
Gay Head, in one of the Coast Survey steamers, and which he 
named Astrangia Danae, in honor of the distinguished scientist 
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of New Haven, who to the laurels of the accomplished geologist, 
mineralogist and chemist has added those of the zoologist also. 
Prof. Agassiz gave the results of his anatomical and morpho- 
logical investigations, embracing a variety of curious structural 
relations, before unknown. 

Those of our readers who have handled jelly-fishes know 
the peculiar stinging or burning sensation which they have the 
faculty of bestowing upon their enemies. This has been sup- 
posed by many to be electrical in its character and to a certain 
extent analogous to the shock of the torpedo or of the electrical 
eel. It had however lately been ascertained that the organ by 
which this stinging was produced was in the form of a long 
and slender thread issuing from a bulb, and this was the 
extent of our information upon the subject. But, strange to 
say, here in this little coral-polyp were myriads of such sting- 
ing organs heaped together in masses and these masses dotted all 
over the surface of every individual tentacle, some of the ani- 
mals possessing twelve of these ter.tacles and others twenty four. 

Hear what the Professor says: 


“Now in this coral animal almost the whole surface of the tentacle is provided 
with heaps of such nettling apparatus, arranged all over the surface like warts 
nearly in rows. There are hundreds of these warts upon one of these tentacles, and 
if we examine their structure under high powers, we find that every wart consists 
of numerous nettling cells. The whole structure of these cells can scarcely be fully 
recognised by the best microscopes now at our disposal. Some peculiarities which [ 
succeeded in seeing one day, escaped my observation the next; and it was only by 
repeated observation, after trying several microscopes, that I satisfied myself that I 
had seen correctly what I shall now describe. Even some of the microscopes con- 
sidered among the best do not reach the limits which are required for such 
investigations. These heaps of wartlike bodies are accumulations of peculiar cells, 
and there is in each cell a thread coiled up in a spiral form. In some of them there 
is a sort of arrow, with the thread coiled up around the arrow. In others we have 
a cell of conical shape, and here also a thread coiled up. Upon watching these cells 
which from their contents I could have no doubt were the nettling cells, I have 
been fortunate enough to see the manner in which these threads are issued like a 
lasso, I have no doubt that it is with this apparatus that they sting, though I cannot 
say what is the action produced upon the tissues of other animals to cause the pain- 
ful sensations which they create, as all this apparatus is too minute to be investigated 
in anyother way than through high powers of the microscope, with transmitted light ; 
but the chemical operation to produce such a sensation upon the skin cannot be dis- 
covered in this way. The quickness with which these animals kill others which 
come in contact with them leaves no doubt that these little microscopic cells, with 
these threads, are most powerful weapons, by which they attack and fall their prey 
almost instantly.” 


These little threads, of such imperceptible minuteness as to 
be scarcely visible by the most powerful microscopes which 
man has been able to construct, and to an eye whose practice 
and keenness has become a by-word, darts with a rapidit 
of which it is also a matter of extreme difficulty to take cogni- 
zance—almost with lightning speed, out to a distance twelve 
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or fifteen times as great as the diameter of its cell. And more, 
this thread Agassiz had discovered not to be solid, but tubular, 
and in the process of throwing it is turned inside out like the 
finger of a glove hastily drawn off. Consider this. The eye 
fortified with the most powerful artificial aid which the age can 
produce, can barely detect this structural phenomenon just on 
the outer limit of the cognizance of sight. But this pheno- 
menon in what had been supposed an ultimate cell, implies an 
organization of parts indefinitely more minute, by which such 
mechanical evolutions can be effected. 

“The festooned head of a tentacle which is hemispherical, may from its termina- 
tion issue thousands of these lassoes at once, so that the summit of the tentacle is 
then like a formidable wall of peaks standing out in all directions, and between 
them all are these vibrating cells with their myriads of cilia maintaining currents 
of water, the threads standing out from their empty capsules. I cannot give a descrip. 
tion vivid enough to convey to your minds the idea of such an apparatus as this 
presents when sent forth against its prey.” 

Finally, inasmuch as these lasso-cells were found to be but 
modifications of cells proper, we must draw the unquestion- 
able inference that single cells, which are believed to be in 


general the simplest elements of organic structure, may be 


organisms of high complication. Truly the worlds beyond the 
reach of microscopic power are almost as boundless, quite as 
wondrous in the incomprehensibility of their vastness, as any 
of those whose existence is but dimly revealed to the eye of 
the astronomer. 

We cannot dwell upon the curious phenomena detected in 
the circulation of the insect-fluids, nor on the first dawn of 
classification by types, which was shadowed forth in Agassiz’s 
communication to the Cambridge meeting, and which has been 
since then developed into so magnificent asystem. These alone 
were enough to characterize the meeting as important; but 
others had not been idle. 

It was at the same meeting that the first distinct communi- 


-eation was made of the new method of astronomical observa- 


tion, which, originating with the distinguished chief of our 
national coast-survey, has by the labor of Americans, preémi- 


ment among whom are the names of Walker and Mitchell, 


been brought to such perfection that one observation of the 


-transit of any celestial body by the “American method” is 


worth at the lowest estimate fifteen observations by the old 
method. 

Alas! while we write the honored name of Walker a thou- 
sand melancholy remembrances rush to our mind. American 
astronomy laments a favorite son; that enthusiastic heart beats 
no more; the quick thought outspeeding the very lightning 


‘and measuring its pace, gives token of itself no longer. In 
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the prime of years, in the midst of usefulness, in the meridian 
of his fame, he has been snatched from earth. He sees light 
unapproachable and full of glory; for us, a sun has been 
eclipsed. Those who remember the ardor of Walker for the 
new method of observation, the noble zeal with which, regard- 
less of the venom which disappointed ambition scattered 
plenteously in his path, he pressed on toward the perfection of 
the telegraphic method of observation, the enthusiasm which 
spoke in every tone and made itself manifest in every gesture 
as he told the tale of his triumphant success, will love to dwell 
upon this reminiscence of the meeting at Cambridge. 


“I will not here,” said he, “allude to the respective claims of Americans for 

iority or superior excellence of inventions and suggestions, believing that it will 
Be becoming in all of us to look to the great work that has been accomplished by 
our united efforts, rather than to the single share of each.” 


He showed how one transit over one thread was worth four 
threads by the old method of observing, and that ten transits 
over threads might be observed and recorded with the same 
facility with which one transit was observed before, making a 
gain by the new or automatic method of some forty fold, as 
far as the gain from multiplication of the number of threads 
and increase of the precision of the individual transits came 
into the estimates. But as the method of observation cannot 
modify the atmospheric peculiarities of the time when obser- 
vations are made, we cannot, as he very justly stated, obtain in 
one night, by any refinement of instruments or of methods, 
the advantage of observations made on so many different nights 
that their average would eliminate the effect of any meteor- 
ological peculiarities. 

The next day Walker brought before the Association the 
analogy detected by Professor Kirkwood of Pottsville, Pa., in 
the period of rotation of those primary planets whose time of 
rotation is known, and concluded with an elaborate and bril- 
liant paper upon the subject. This curious and elegant analogy 
had been discovered by Mr. K. after ten years of patient thought, 
and now only requires a determination of the time of rotation 
of Uranus as a test of whether the accordance be casual, so to 
speak, in its nature, or the expression of some cosmical law. 

The curious formula of Peirce, which represents alike 
vegetable growth and planetary revolutions, was first announced 
at this meeting. We may represent the arrangement of petals, 
or bracts, or buds, or seeds, or leaves, or any other vegetable 
organs, by a fraction, in which the denominator indicates the 
number of petals or buds or leaves that we find in following up 
the spiral they form around the axis, until we arrive at that 
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one which is precisely over the one from which we began 
to count, and the numerator the number of turns thus made. 
Thus in a plant with alternate leaves we represent the arrange- 
ment by the fraction 1-2; in succory we find three buds for one 
turn around the stem, which arrangement we denote by 1-3; 
in the apple we find five buds to two turns, or 2-5; in the 
eurrant-bush this ratio is 3-8; it is 5-13 in shepherd’s purse, 
&e. Now while we find these and yet other ratios in plants, 
we find none which are not members of the same series to 
which these numbers belong—a series represented by the simple 
algebraic expression =>, in which n is a positive integer, 
while @ is an infinitely-continued fraction formed wholly of 
units, in which by stopping at any point we obtain successive 
approximate values. 

The only values observed in the ordinary forms of vegetable 
growth, are those which the algebraic expression above fur- 
nishes by the use of either 1, 2, or 3 in the place of n. The 
series usually observed corresponds to the case when v is 2, and 
gives the values 

1-3, 2-5, 5-8, 8-13, 13-21, &c., 

in which each numerator is the denominator of the preceding 
fraction; and each denominator the sum of the two denomina- 
tors preceding. In all the forms of vegetable growth—in the 
pine-cone, the oak-leaf, the rose-bud—we find this primal idea 
developed. All these fractions are the successive approxima- 
tions to the value of one infinite series, like a great thought 
underlying the whole structure. As Peirce said, “ The thought 
has in it an element of infinity, though the mode of expression 
is necessarily finite.” Now there is no room for any theory of 
this arrangement being brought about by a voluntary selection 
by the leaves of the widest and clearest spaces, although the 
admirable end of such a system of packing is certainly attained, 
for the leaves begin to grow all at once, and each in its appro- 
priate place. If in the position which they thus attain there is 
any deficiency of light, or any other impediment to a free and 
healthy growth, they will deviate from their primitive position ; 
but this may always be traced by following the leaf-stalk down 
to its base and carefully observing the position at which this 
base is attached. Moreover, other methods of arrangement may 
be devised which answer admirably well this desideratum of a 
convenient packing, and in which the fractions do not belong 
to the series given above; but we search for these throughout 
the vegetable world in vain. 

Suddenly turning our attention to another science, and fixing 
it upon a widely different region of creation, we find these 
fractions also, for they represent the periods of revolution of 
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the planets of our system. The ratio of the mean motion of 
each — to that of the next interior one is uniformly repre- 
sented with great approximation to correctness by one of the 
fractions of the same series. 


“ Whence could this extraordinary coincidence have arisen but from the action of 
a single mind, and what does it indicate but that the same Word which created the 
planet is expressed in the plant ?” 


The subject of an American meridian from which to reckon 
longitudes was discussed, and with considerable warmth. Astron- 
omers for the most part advocated the introduction of this 
meridian into the new American Ephemeris and Nautical Alma- 
nac, but it met with opposition from other quarters, and it was 
maintained that the seaman accustomed at present to reckon 
his longitudes from Greenwich, could not learn to use other 
tables which should furnish him with the longitude counted 
from the meridian of Washington. It was argued on the other 
hand that as the longitude of placesin the United States, taking 
any one of them as the initial point, could be determined 
within a few hundredths of a second, while the probable error 
of a determination from any European meridian would proba- 
bly not fall below two entire seconds, the American meridian 
would, even if for this reason alone, be entitled to a decided 
preference by Americans; and it was maintained that the abili- 
ties of our mariners were greatly undervalued by the advocates 
of the meridian of Greenwich. The matter was brought before 
Congress during the subsequent winter, and it was decided that 
the purely astronomical portions should be referred to the 
meridian of Washington, Put the nautical portion adapted to 
that of Greenwich—a decision with which it is to be hoped 
both parties are contented. 

During the progress of the session evening addresses or 
lectures were given, in one of which Prof. Bache described at 
length and in detail the origin, progress and plans of the Coast 
Survey—unquestionably the institution which has contributed 
by far the most to our honor and reputation among men of 
learning abroad, and to the advancement and elevation of our 
science at home—a national institution in which our country 
has a right to glory. 

The next session of the Association was held at Charleston 
early in the ensuing spring, as an intermediate or semi-annual 
meeting, on account of the inappropriateness for southern 
latitudes of the season of the regular meetings, which was of 
course that of the college vacations. 

At the Charleston meeting there was but a meagre delegation 
of the students of physical science, but the departments of 
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natural history, especially the descriptive ones, were repre- 
sented with more than ordinary strength. A singular and 
beautiful discovery of Mr. Pourtales of the Coast Survey was 
here communicated. He had discovered that the series of frac- 
tions which Peirce had pointed out at Cambridge, as finding 
their expression in the growth of plants and the revolution of 
planets, were represented in the realm of animated nature also ; 
and that the order of succession in the cells of joramini- 
Jere was to be represented by the same formula and series as 
the order of the leaves and buds of the vegetable kingdom; 
‘fan important additional link,” as Agassiz expressed it, “‘in 
the investigation of the plan which regulates the normal posi- 
tion of parts in organized beings—a link which may lead us 
to include in one universal formula the rhythmical move- 
ments which preside over the development of ail finite beings.” 

Who shall say that there is no common ground for the 
zoologist and the astronomer? Who shall say that the botan- 
ist needs no aid from the mathematician, or the conchologist 
from both? That the American Association not only unites 
them to labor in a common cause, but brings studies the most 
widely remote into intimate connection, every subsequent 
session has given new demonstration as convincing and as 
startling as this. Physics and zoology have both given succor 
to astronomy and demanded the like in return. The embry- 
ologist has sought the yeometer, and not in vain; the physi- 
ologist and the physician have been called to the intellectual 
assistance of the astronomer; all science successfully invoked 
in behalf of physical geography; while from the prolific 
union of sciences the most diverse have sprung innumerable 
processes and devices for the arts and comforts of life. <At 
the Cleveland meeting of 1853, we have seen the navigator 
furnished with the magnifying-glass, by whose aid zoology 
may tell him his position when clouds have deprived him of 
the aid of astronomy, and when the sea thermometer and the 
ordinary geological tests of the soundings prove insufficient 
for his purpose. 

At the New-Haven meeting, in 1850, Prof. BAcHE presided. 
A new feature was introduced at this meeting into the organ- 
ization of the Association. It had been found that serious 
disadvantages arose from the want of closer relations between 
the successive independent meetings, and of such a nature as 
only to be remedied by the establishment of some office, com- 
paratively permanent in its character, of which the functions 
might be exercised during the interval between the meetings. 
The duties devolving upon such an officer would be the pre- 
liminary arrangements for each meeting, the superintendence 
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of the publication and distribution of the proceedings, and 
numerous other minor details; in all, so burdensome and 
numerous as to render it desirable and proper to impose them 
only upon 2 salaried officer. The Association was so fortunate 
as to secure the services of Prof. Baird, Assistant-Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who was elected Permanent 
Secretary for the term of three years, which expired at the 
Cleveland meeting the present season. During this period, 
the energy and efliciency of Prof. Baird have rendered essential 
service, have intimately connected his name with the history 
of the Association, and entitled him to the cordial thanks of 
scientific men, 

We have not space for any account of the new results com- 
municated to the New-Haven meeting. They equalled those 
of the previous year in diversity and number. Among the 
most valuable was the paper of Prof. Bache upon the tides of 
Cat Island, at the entrance to Lake Borgue, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The series of observations made under his direction 
had furnished a tangled maze of facts apparently incongruous 
and baffling explanation, but by an elegant and incontrovert- 
ible series of steps, the several tide-waves of different periods 
and varying magnitudes, whose superposition gives rise to this 
apparent complication, were analyzed, and the mass dissected, 
as it were, into its component units, the whole furnishing one 
of the most exquisite specimens of vigorous scientific induction 
to be found in all the history of exact science. 

These tides, with special exceptions, ebb and flow but once 
in twenty-four hours; the second tide being, as Prof. Bache 
showed, obliterated by the superposition of another wave 
tending to act upon the height of the water in a contrary 
direction. 

In the appendix to the volume, we find a corrected report 
of some remarks by Dr. Hare which had been incorrectly 
given in the proceedings of the Philadelphia meeting. Would 
that the warning of the venerable philosopher might find a 
fertile soil, might strike deep root, and yield an abundant 
harvest. 


“TI made no allusion to any government in particular, but deplored, generally, the 
existence of a vicious propensity in mankind to expend blood and treasure in the 
acquisition of military glory, instead of aiming at the higher glory of successful 
zeal and ability in advancing science. I reverted to a remark made by Liebig, 
‘that men of science had done immense good to the world, while the world had 
done very little for them; that in gratifying the passions, whims, and caprices of 
sovereigns and aristocrats, millions had been wasted or misapplied, while the 
scientific benefactors of the human race were, in most cases, compelled to struggle 
with penury, and to forego not only the enjoyment but even the comforts of life 
in order to command the means of prosecuting their investigations. 

“I adverted to the fact that although our political independence had been 
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acknowledged more than half a century ago, our scientific and literary tutelage 
still remained. Having no tribunal at home of sufficient authority with the world 
of science, it was in Europe only that the stamp of comparative merit could be 
effectually applied to American authors. Crossing the Atlantic, the rays of 
American geuius, if ever they re»ched the intellectual vision even of the more 
enlightened portion of the inhabitants of this continent, were indebted to the 
fortuitous assistance of a foreign mirror reluctantly applied. 

“I advanced that want of the means of subsistence, poverty’s unconquerable 
bar, often deprived science of the services of those who would have been its highest 


ornaments, by rendering an arduous devotion to a trade or profession indispensable 
to the attainment of a living.” 


It is too true that even up to the present day, our struggle 
for the maintenance of intellectual independence has not been 
wholly successful. While our naturalists, our physicists, our 
mathematicians, our astronomers, our geologists, and the de- 
votees of half of all the other branches of science have been 
laboring with patriotic zeal for the elevation of their several 
departments of science in America, and with an emulation of 
the mother country which they deem by no means unsuccess- 
ful, they are continually disheartened by the want of a dis- 
cerning public, to whom they may appeal. The merest 
charlatan may, by a little dexterous manceuvring, easily 
arrange a foreign mirror to give apparent lustre to achieve- 
ments which can gain no approbation from the scientists of 
his own country. It is no difficult matter to obtain a few 
letters to be appended, @ Anglaise, to the end of any name. 
And a little tangible persuasion will bring newspaper puffs 
almost as readily on the one side of the Atlantic as on the 
other. Yet we have seen in connection with the researches 
upon the planet Neptune, a mere itinerant Scotch lecturer 
successfully attempting to destroy, at least for a time, the con- 
fidence of the American public in their most illustrious mathe- 
matician; and the brilliant, the immortal calculations of a 
Peirce set at nanght in the esteem of his own countrymen, by 
the sneers of an adventurer, whose only claim to credence, 
other than his own assumption, was the fact of a foreign birth 
and a foreign education. It is perhaps too soon to expect that 
the public will discriminate between notoriety and eminence ; 
but it is time that it had learned to confide in those of our 
own countrymen, whom their colleagues in the pursuit of 
science or learning have designated as entitled to confidence. 
Newspaper notoriety is too apt to usurp the honors and 
receive the tribute of scientific eminence. The one may be 
obtained at a low price; but the other,— 


“ Hoe Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atridz.” 


The astronomers of England have not yet ee acknow- 
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tune. It is not necessary that they should, for truth is mighty 
and it will prevail. The American method of observation, 
invented in 1848, has as yet been introduced into but one 
European observatory. So much the worse for science, it is 
true; and yet it is hard for those who glory in their country’s 
preéminence to regret it. Telegraphic determinations of longi- 
tude, although in constant use in our coast survey since 1846, 
have not been made in Europe until the present summer; and 
even then with a non-recording telegraph apparatus, which 
leaves the result open at least to all the errors of ordinary 
astronomical observation by the old method. 

It is very true that the general standard of scientific emi- 
nence and education is higher on the continent of Europe than 
it is in the United States; it would be strange indeed were it 
not so; but where is the university, the royal or imperial 
academy, from the Gulf of Finland to the Mediterranean, from 
the North Sea to the Volga, which would not glory in names 
like those of Bache, of Peirce, of Agassiz (for we may claim 
him now), of Henry, Dana, and other men of such a stamp ?— 
men that have gathered around them schools of disciples who, 
with the blessing of Providence, shall win this fair land as the 
chosen home of science, and twine the glories of the highest 
civilization around the emblems of our liberty. 

With the blessing of Providence; by the might of their in- 
domitable wills if at all—for Providence aids only those who 
help themselves—America, united in peace or united in war, 
shall tower as a colossus among the nations. The kings of the 
earth shall tremble at her coming and distant lands shall do 
her homage. But will the nations look up to her with love 
and veneration, or will hate be mingled with the fear and 
trembling? Shall she be as an Athens, sending refinement 
and civilization, and arts and letters and science to the remot- 
est corners of the earth, or shall she be aCarthage? It is for 
the present generation to decide all this. The National Uni- 
versity is more worthy of the thought of statesmen and the 
zeal of patriots than the Pacific Railway. Speed them both! 

In the spring of 1851 a semi-annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association was held in Cincinnati, and its results are be- 
fore us in a volume of two hundred and sixty-one pages. 

It was here that the celebrated analytical demonstration was 
given by Peirce, that the rings of Saturn must be fluid and 
sustained by the attractive force of the satellites alone; and 
that the committee of astronomers presented their report 
upon the advantages of Mitchell’s system of astronomical 
observation. 
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“ The Committee are not aware,” says the Report, “that the history of astronom- 
ical science presents a more astonishing instance of great results produced with what 
would seem to be wholly inadequate means. With the ordinary tools of a common 
mechanic, and with insignificant pecuniary outlay, an isolated individual has aspired 
to rival the highest efforts of the most richly endowed institutions, upon which sov- 
ereigns and governments have showered their inexhaustible patronage, and his as- 
pirations have been crowned with success, The Committee are persuaded that un- 
der more propitious circumstances and with more generous opportunities, Professor 
Mitchell's plans of apparatus will lead to still more admirable results, and contribute 
yet farther to the advancement of astronomical science.” 


Since the previous meeting Agassiz had explored the coral. 
reefs of Florida, in the service of the Coast Survey. The 
Superintendent had deemed it a matter of extreme importance 
to determine the rate and direction of growth of these reefs as 
a subject not merely of high scientific value, but of preémi- 
nent necessity as a question of political economy and maritime 
importance with reference to the whole commerce of the Mex- 
ican gulf. Agassiz had been deputed to examine the coast 
and investigate the subject in all its relations, and had returned 
full of new discoveries and astonishing facts. 

Bache personally contributed an important paper, full of 
valuable experience upon the use of the zenith telescope in 
determining latitudes by Talcott’s method. This instrument, 
using the beautiful method ef our accomplished countryman, 
may be made in a few weeks to give the latitude of any place 
with a precision superior to that with which the latitude of any 
observatory in the world is known, that has not been deter- 
mined by the combined observations of a quarter of a century. 
It has not yet been used in Europe. 

The geographical position of a longitude and latitude station 
of the Coast Survey—furnished as these stations are with a 
Talcott’s zenith telescope, a transit instrument and accompa- 
nying apparatus for observing and recording the observations 
by the “American method,” and telegraphically connected with 
some other station—may be more precisely determined within 
a few weeks, than is any point upon the whole continent of 
Europe at the present moment. 

The sixth meeting of the American Association was held at 
Albany in August, 1851. The citizens of that city followed 
the liberal example of the corporation of Charleston and of the 
citizens of Cincinnati, and assumed the expenses of publishing 
the volume of proceedings. The volume comprises four hun- 
dred and twelve pages. The meeting, over which Professor 
AGAssiz presided, was opened by the President of the previous 
year in an eloquent and patriotic address, full of valuable sug- 
gestions, of large views, and of kindling enthusiasm. 
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“To our meetings,” said Bache in concluding, ‘each member brings his contribu- 
tion; gathered from the land or the sea, the earth, the air, the heavens, the spirit, 
each one lays his offering on the altar of truth. How little, when under the influence 
of this spirit, seem contentions for special lines of research, the interference in spe- 
cial pursuits, the covetous desire to enter a particular path, and the determination 
to jostle the votary who is following it, rather than not occupy it exclusively, The 
realm is boundless ; the paths are numerous ; each one is wide. 

“ Let there be no contention, brother, between thee and me! Let there be rath- 
er a generous and eager urging forward, each of the other to the good which we all 
seek, Warmed by the glow of generous sympathy, let us find our zeal kept alive 
by association, and show that the bond of scientific brotherhood is worthy of Chris- 
tian men, in a Christian land, of the faith which we profess in time, and of our hope 
in eternity.” 


At this session of the Association, one hundred and tbirty- 
four papers were read, and one hundred and twenty-one new 
members added. An invitation to hold the next meeting at 
Cleveland, O., was received from the corporation of that city, 
through the Mayor, and accepted. But as the time of this 
meeting approached, the prevalence of cholera throughout the 
West led the local committee to intimate their fears, that were 
a meeting to be held there at that time, and under the exist- 
ing circumstances, it would certainly be small, and might be 
attended with disastrous results. The officers of the Associa- 
tion assumed therefore the responsibility of postponing the 
session for a year. The time selected for the meeting of 1853 
was unfortunate, falling as it did upon the Commencement 
week of a number of the Eastern colleges, but the attendance 
was nevertheless very good. 

Prof. Petrce presided. His opening address breathed the 
same spirit as that of Bache at New-Haven, and, like that, 
animated and urged the members to a chivalric devotion to 
the crusade for truth, rather than unworthy contests for per- 
sonal distinction. Scientific men are but mortals, and though 
the tendency of all their studies, rightly pursued, is to exalt 
the mind above the turbulence of daily out-door life, still they 
have their peculiar trials and temptations. And, apart from 
these, the righteous indignation which every true lover of 
science must experience at the presumptuous arrogance of 
charlatanism, is in constant danger of being confounded with 
the very different, courteous and friendly regards, which it is 
our duty to entertain toward well-intentioned mediocrity. 
Peirce’s address is well worth quoting: 


“Gentlemen of the American Association for the Advancement of Science : 


“We are again met in the service of our high cause; after the unusual interval of 
two years, we have again come together at our appointed rendezvous, to make each 
other glad with the tidings of truth which we bring from the Heavens and the Earth ; 
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and to reiinimate our fainting zeal by the story of the successful search for the phi- 
losopher’s stone, the true elizir vite, the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and the foot- 
print of Him, of whom the earth is the footstool. 

“Gentlemen, from such an assembly egotism shrinks abashed, and you will not 
reprove your President that he does not intrude his feelings of grateful pride at the 
honor which you have conferred upon him, and his profound sense of his incapacity 
to wear the robes of Redfield, and Henry, and Bache, and Agassiz. His hopes of 
success in the discharge of his duties do not arise from the vigor of his own energy, 
or the readiness of his own wisdom, but from the manly hearts which surround him 
on all sides—hearty friends, whose generous sympathy will easily forgive and correct 
the errors of an honest purpose. 

“Gentlemen, we are not convened for a light duty—our self-imposed task is not 
an amusing child’s play; and we have not accepted the liberally-offered hospitalities 
of this beautiful city for the enjoyment of a social festival. We have come to give 
and receive instruction and inspiration. We have come to the shores of this great 
lake to admire and study the pebbles which our brethren may have picked up here 
and there with much tabor, and to learn where or how they are to be found. We 
have brought our freights of knowledge to distribute them to the world that they 
may do good. 

“Gentlemen, we have come to study our duty as scientific men, and especially as 
American scientific men. We are to learn the apparent, and not very pleasant para- 
dox, tat America cannot keep pace with Europe in science except by going ahead 
of her. The New World must begin to build upon a level above that of the Old 
World, and it must build from its own materials. This is not asking too much. It 
is no more than was accomplished by the American Ship and the American Reaping- 
Machine. The Yankee who picked the hardest lock of England, and contrived a 
lock which all England could not pick, is but a type of American intellect. This 
was a work of mind, and we have a right to expect equal excellence in the higher 
and more abstract efforts of American genius. But, above all things, it is not to be 
forgotten that the Temple of Science, by whomsoever built, belongs to no country 
or clime. It is the World’s Temple, and all men are free of its communion. Let 
us not mar its beauty by writing our names upon its walls. The stone which we 
have inserted is not ours, it is not thine, it is not mine, but it is part of the Temple. 
The child picks up a shell, innocently admires its form and coloring, and listens, 
without a thought of self, to the singing of the angels within it. It is the uncon- 
sciousness of the attitude which gives it grace and beauty, and makes the child and 
the shell part of the same divine thought, each for ever Glade to the other, and 
both immortalized in the marble of the artist. 

“Gentlemen, let us stand here reverently. This is holy ground. Let us not 
presume to make these walls resound with the bickerings of angry contention for 
superior distinction, and the foul complaints of mortified vanity. Let us not raise 
the money-changer’s cry of mine and thine, lest the Purifier come, and, taking the 
royal jewel into his own possession, thrust us out into the ditch, and turn our fame 
into infamy. 

“It has been observed by others, not of our number, that the meetings of the 
Association have been characterized by a generous appreciation of each other's 
labors, and it has naturally contributed to the influence and power of our Society. 
May we continue this honorable harmony so fitting to our sublime studies, and be 
always open to the reception of new discoveries and new discoverers, But mutual 
admiration is not our only, or our most necessary office. Mutual criticism is equally 
conducive to the best interests of the Association. We should exert ourselves to 
restrain vagueness and uncertainty of thought and expression, and to prevent the 
concealment of old truths under new forms. We must not permit erroneous state- 
ments to pass unchallenged. It is our stern and solemn duty to criticise and expose 
all false developments, whether they are intended, or the unintentional results of 
carelessness or ignorance. The task may and should be performed with delicacy 
and generosity, and the mode of performance will clearly manifest the spirit of the 
operator, and mainly determine the success of the operation. The knife, wielded 


with unsparing rudeness, is less effective than the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 
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“For no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper; but returned 
Of force to its own likeness, up it starts 
Discovered and exposed.” 


“Gentlemen, let us learn wisdom from the poet.” 


Harmony and unanimity prevailed throughout the meeting, 
and while errors and misapprehensions, false deductions and 
incorrect reasonings were exposed with an unsparing hand, yet 
this was done in every instance, we believe, with courtesy and 
with magnanimity. 

The departments of natural history were not so fully repre- 
sented as usual, but the students of the exact sciences were 
present in large numbers, and those of astronomy and physics 
in special force. 

Such is a comparatively brief description and history of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. Its 
field is large, its laborers are few. Should it continue to 
prompt to the detection of new truths; should it reiinimate 
the weary, or encourage the faltering devotee of science ; draw 
closer the bonds of union between laborers in kindred fields; 
paralyze error, expose assumption, or elevate the standard of 
scientific excellence, it will have accomplished a glorious 
mission. 

Should it, on the contrary—and the warning is not without 
its need—afford an arena for the strife of combatants for 
distinction which they can win in no more honorable way; 
should it become a stand whence the charlatan may blow his 
penny trumpet, without fear of exposure and punishment; or 
serve, like some of its prototypes, but to afford a medium of 
publication for papers which would find no admission where 
rigid censorship is exercised, it would offer a most dangerous 
obstacle to the extension of true science in America; it would 
exert a most baneful influence upon the community, and dis- 
grace the reputation and name of our country. 

T'o attain the objects desired; to guard against the threat- 
ened dangers, the labors and continual efforts of the lovers of 
science are indispensable. Thus far they have been eminently 
successful, and the rainbow of hope spans the dark cloud be- 
hind it. 
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TREES. 


The North American Sylva: or, A Description of the Forest Trees of 
the United States, Canada and Nova Scotia. 8 vols. Illustrated 
with colored Plates. By F. A. Micnaux. 


THE poets, and even men of science, when their views are 
Port | as in the case of Humboldt, recognize a mysterious 
affinity between human consciousness and external nature; it 
is a relation modified by individual feeling,—in Byron having 
the character of intense sympathy, in Wordsworth of an abstract 
sentiment, and in our own descriptive poet welcomed as a serene 
and holy element, born of calmness, veneration, and the gentle 
affections. But however diverse in its influence, the relation 
between humanity and the universe, independent of material 
laws, is recognized more or less distinctly by all capable of re- 
flection, or alive to natural impressions; and in persons of 
imagination and sensibility, like Rousseau, St. Pierre, Cowper, 
Petrarch and others, whose writings embalm in finished lan- 
guage their communion with the phenomena of earth, wave, 
and sky, the feeling is developed with emphasis, and acknow- 
ledged by those equally susceptible but less gifted in expression, 
as identical with their own. The general aspects and universal 
language of nature, however, are the medium through which 
her secret endearments reach the soul; it is while contemplating 
the entire landscape, its verdure and blue crystal water or 
golden sunset,and inhaling the freshness of the breeze, and listen- 
ing to the cheerful or sad tones that mingle or succeed one another 
in rural scenes, that the spell is woven and the heart touched. 
In a word, it is what the painters call general effect, and not 
specific objects, that usually awaken the peculiar sympathy to 
which we refer. When, however, we turn from the unity of 
this picture and examine its details, attempting to grasp and 
realize a single feature with somewhat of the skill of the artist 
and the analytical power of the naturalist, and yet, at the same 
time, endeavor to gratify, in so doing, a personal and compre- 
hensive interest, what object does nature afford more fit for 
the nucleus both of sentiment and science than a tree? Com- 
— in itself, yet related most intimately to all the elements; 

aving a distinct vitality, yet associated with the permanent 
scenery of still-life; massed into a vast phase of nature, and yet 
having the most individual traits; there is in the organization, 
the life, uses, aspect, and history of trees, a world of marvels 
and an enduring charm. They reveal processes, excite fancies 
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and attach feelings such as no other material produet of the 
earth can boast. A mountain ora stream may become favorites, 
but with the one is blended an idea of grandeur and extent, 
incompatible with individual affection, and with the other the 
idea of movement and change, which assimilates the feeling it 
awakens with that indulged towards a sportive child. But the 
dignity, the grace, the fixed position and varied costume of a 
tree, its prominence in the landscape, the venerable familiarity 
of its presence, its nearness, its shelter, its oe foliage, 
concentrate and render habitual the feeling which other objects 
in nature generalize. A flower is too dainty, a rock too sterile, a 
cloud too evanescent to awaken more than a passing admiration 
or a mere partiality; but a tree, so gradually matured, so ex- 
quisitely arrayed, so noble in proportion, so friendly in its very 
appearance, and often wreathed with associations of country, 
home, boyhood, meditation, and love, as vivid and luxuriant as 
its own summer foliage—a tree is, of all single inanimate ob- 
jects in nature, the most picturesque and the most endeared. 
We may find in the mere life of a tree adequate reason for 
this preference. Its vital economy is in many respects identical 
with our own: there is a similar process of circulation and 
respiration. The roots penetrate the soil in every direction in 
search of moisture; the new layers around the young tree carry 
sap to leaves, as blood is taken to the lungs; the net-work of 
the leaves is like nerves; and when the juice is prepared in 
these verdant receptacles to form wood, it is carried through 
vessels in the bark and distributed. The oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere is absorbed by the leaves, combines in the sap with 
carbon, and forms carbonic acid, which the light decomposes. 
While the carbon is deposited in the returning sap, oxygen is 
exhaled into the air. Thus trees breathe, oa undergo a 
chemical process analogous to that which transforms blood into 
flesh and bone; they also secrete gum and other substances; 
their withered limbs must be amputated not less than the 
maimed soldier’s; they are liable to disease, to decay with age, 
and are deformed by excrescences like goitres and warts ; they are 
divided too, into sexes, possess family peculiarities, assert their 
individuality in development; they may be grafted like breeds 
of animals; live in communities and isolated; have their special 
affinities, and their sensation is only doubtful because they are 
inarticulate! Thus the organization of trees brings them nearer 
to humanity than any other product of the elements; and 
natural science reveals new facts which increase the mysterious 
analogy, by unfolding the most delicate resources an curious 
relations in the highest order of the vegetable kingdom. 
Every species of tree is the distinctive feature of a landscape, 
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and a traditional emblem. To those who have not visited the 
East, a palm is suggestive of its entire life; around it rise to 
the imagination the boundless desert or cluster airy minarets, 
and beneath sit turbaned figures, with amber-tipped chiboques, 
or camels kneel, and by it flow sacred rivers or crumble hal- 
lowed ruins. Wedo not wonder that the Syrian in the Jardin 
des Plants ‘clasped his country’s tree and wept.’ Glancin 

from the Marina at Palermo, at the two palms whose lofty an 

arching tops orientalized the botanic garden at Palermo, it was 
easy, in the soft Sicilian air, to realize Egypt andSyria. There 
was something that stirred the heart, in an advertisement which 
appeared one morning in a Paris journal, signed by a famous 
gardener, inquiring if any inhabitant of that gay metropolis 
knew of the existence of any palm-tree within its limits, as 
the only one hitherto believed to flourish there had blossomed, 
and if there was no mate a natural law had failed. It was 
ascertained that from an obscure court-yard the other specimen 
had sent on the breeze its fructifying pollen. Such a recogni- 
tion of nature, encountered in a gazette read before one of the 
cafés of the Boulevard, amid dandies, shops, and all the arti- 
ficialities of the scene, excited my imagination like an incident 
from the Arabian Nights. The high and branchless pillar, the 
meek inclination, although crowned with sculptured verdure, 
its almost meditative swaying, clear outline, the relief in which 
it stands, unite to form one of the most graceful products of 
the vegetable kingdom; its varied utility, yielding dates, fibre 
for cordage, wine, leaves for the roofs of tropical huts, fans, 


cocoa-nuts, hats, and other conveniences and refreshment. ~ 


And how eloquent a symbol, associated as it is with Eastern 
romance and Christ’s triumphal entry into the holy city, with 
his sacred victories and true religion of art! And the olive, 
diminutive as it is, especially to American eyes, and clad in a 
dull gray foliage, the contortions of the trunk and boughs are 
picturesque, the extreme age it attains venerable, and the 
legendary interest as solemn as its melancholy tint; no Chris- 
tian can look on those a to have beheld the Saviour’s 
agony at Gethsemane, without emotion; nor the scholar, as he 
gazes on the snowy cataract of Terni, remember, without a 
smile, that the gnarled and sombre olive trees moistened by its 
spray were there in the days of Pliny. In Tuscany its wood 
is the principal fuel; and in the south of France to trim this 
emblem of Minerva into the shape of an umbrella is a boasted 
art. Poets, from Virgil to Wordsworth, have associated the 
elm with hospitality and conjugal love. The kindliest desig- 
nation for a bachelor is ‘an elm without his vine.’ The grand 
dimensions, graceful sweep, hardihood and beauty of this tree, 
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its vast shadow and elegance of movement, render it the very 
embodiment of tranquil dignity and noble self-reliance; most 
appropriately did it canopy Penn when his humane treaty with 
the Indians was signed; and not less wise its selection as the 
liberty-tree of the American patriots. 

Peculiarities of habit not ee than of quality, distinguish 
trees. Thus the male ash flourishes on high and the female on 
low ground, and the wood of the latter is of a more pale 
complexion: their roots are set with remarkable firmness. 
The dead leaves of the oak cling after those of all other trees 
have been swept away; the wounds of the lime quickly heal; 
a subtle poison exhales from the alanthus, destructive of flies; 
the hard substance of the locust is eaten throughout by the 
larva of a moth in this country, while in France it remains 
uninjured; the dogwood blossoms early; the acacia’s buds 
tardily open, and the pear is remarkable for longevity; the 
branches of the mulberry grow like levers, and the trunk is 
often split by their weight; the upper boughs of the hemlock 
turn to the north; the shade of the poplar is esteemed whole- 
some in summer; and the alder, quaintly says Evelyn, “is a 
faithful lover of watery and boggie places.” Their functions 
are equally versatile. They both heal and sting; dally with 
the breeze; combine with the light into most beautiful effects 
of hue, scintillation and shadow; breathe sighs, quivers of 
seeming joy, low, refreshing whispers, and groans in the tem- 
pest; their natural language varies from the pensiveness of 
the willow to the sturdiness of the oak, the dense cone of the 
cypress standing like a mournful sentinel, and the rigid air of 
the fir, fresh and fixed as an inexorable dogmatist; the broad 
circle of the elm, and its waving sprays full of generous invi- 
tation, and the formal line of poplars, the tokens of monoto- 
nous conformity; cheerfulness glows in the bright fruit of the 
ee and the evergreen of festivity in the glossy leaves of the 
1olly. 

The poets— intuitive natural historians— chronicle these 
arborescent traits and charms unawares. Shakspere has 
unfolded the philosophy and the poetry of the subject in the 
inimitable scenes of ‘‘As You Like It;” and we have only to 
follow him through the Forest of Arden to feel all the beauty 
and significance of the woods. Every allusion to trees in his 
plays is singularly true to nature, and no poet has rendered 
them more gracefully subservient to the objects of his divine 
art. Think of Ariel in the cloven pine; the scenes in Wind- 
sor’s Forest, where Herne’s Oak was Falstaff’s trysting-place ; 
Desdemona’s willow song, the exquisitely true description of 
this tree as the witness of Ophelia’s sacrifice, and Birnam 
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Wood, where every soldier cut him down a bough. Not less in 
casual metaphors and allusions is this sympathetic insight 
manifest. Jacques finds tongues and books in trees; Rosalind 
carves on them the name of the beloved; Edgar seeks a 
‘happy hollow ;” the nightingale that pierces Romeo’s ear, sings 
from a pomegranate tree; fast-shed tears are compared to 
Arabian trees when yielding their medicinal gum; winds 
gently kiss the leaves at evening; and at dawn, the sun “ fires 
the proud tops of the eastern pines ;” Coriolanus is attended 
to the cypress grove; Othello’s bride shuts her father’s eyes 
‘as close as oak ;” grief is “struck all with yew;” “to bear the 
palm alone” is Cesar’s ambition; we are told of “the basky 
fingers of the elm,” and “tarrying in the mulberry shade”—the 
bard’s own fond experience; a hard heart is described as 
“ erained ash ;” a lover as “ climbing trees in the Hesperides,” or 
“ sighing by a sycamore ;” uprightness is compared to the cedar; 
the oak is “ unwedgeable and gnarled ;” the myrtle, soft and 
dew-gemmed ; and thus, wherever mentioned, the quality and 
character of trees is recognized. 

“This dead wood of the desk instead of your living trees,” 
says pathetic Elia. ‘“ Hail, old patrician trées! hail, ye plebeian 
underwood !” exclaims Cowley. ‘ Pleasant is the joy of grief,” 
murmurs Ossian; “it is like the shower of spring when it 
softens the branches of the oak, and the young leaf rears its 
green head.” Hear Mason:— 


“ Those sapling oaks which at Britannia’s call 
May heave ti vir trunks mature into the main, 
And float the bulwarks of her liberty.” 


And Davy pleads for them even in decay : 


“When the trunk whose bare and forked arms 
Pierced the rived sky, now prone, shall bud no more, 
Still let the mossy ruin, like the bones 
Of some majestic hero, be preserved.” 


Milton invokes the.“ arched walks of twilight groves ;” Keats 
calls oaks “the green-robed senators of mighty woods ;” Hood, 
when a child, thought the tops of the fir trees were “ close 
against the sky,” and found it little joy to know he was 
“farther off from heaven than when he was a boy ;” Tenny- 
son’s “Talking Oak;” Southey’s “ Holly Tree;” Shenstone’s 
birch tree, described in The Schoolmistress ; Talfourd’s figure 
of a burning pine, in “Ion;” Bryant’s “Forest Hymn;” 
Campbell’s “Beech Tree’s Petition,” and Whittier’s “Lum. 
bermen,” are familiar and beautiful tributes. 

The habit of observing a single tree—one, for instance, that 
overhangs the window of our most frequented apartment—will 
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reveal a degree of interest which, upon reflection, cannot but 
surprise and delight. The gradual unfolding of its vital prin- 
ciple, with the rising of the sap at the vernal season—from 
bare stems to compact buds, opening leaf, dense foliage, 
efflorescence, fructification, and then through the varied stages 
of decay; its choral visitants, from the darting swallow to the 
robin feeding on the insects that infest it; the yellow bird 
swinging on its lithe spray; the humming-bird sipping its 
honeyed chalices; the fire-fly scintillating amid its dark masses, 
the rain-drops refreshingly pattering on its summer leaves, and 
the frost dyeing them with gold and crimson; the moonbeams 
flickering through its intricate traces; the worm vibrating 
from a gossamer thread suspended from its tendrils; all the 
phenomena incident to its growth and relations, whether 
majestic elm, sturdy oak, noble tulip, pendent willow, pyramid- 
ical cypress or silver poplar, lifting to view the white lining 
of its leaves at every passing breeze—thus to keep unconscious 
vigil is to learn sweet mysteries of nature, to identify states of 
mind with the changes of season, and find companionship full 
of gentle ministry in a beautiful creation of God. An English 
artist has published an illustrated biography of famous trees 
which puts to shame some of the annals of rational beings. 
The voyageur in Sicily turns aside for a day from his direct road 
to ascend eight miles along the lava-sides of Etna, to gaze 
upon the renowned old chestnut, called the tree of the hundred 
horses, one of the cherished wonders of the voleano; and 
threads a wilderness, guided by pine torches, with a sense of 
sublimity unfelt in Roman catacombs. 

American woodcraft has been reckless, partly from the 
circumstances of the original settlers, to whom trees were, in a 
manner, only obstacles to be removed, and partly on account 
of a Sewn Bs blind activity of temper, and impatience of 
gradual results. The consequences are now evident in the 
want so immediately felt, when newly-purchased country 
homes are improved, of these once abundant ornaments of the 
landscape. Yet woods are still the great natural distinction 
of America. The oak-openings and luxuriant vegetation which 
caused De Soto to rein his steed with a thrill of admiration, as 
he followed the windings of the Father of Waters, yet impress 
the beholder; every autumn, in the still groves sought by 
meditative citizens, the chestnut-burr may be heard to snap in 
the keen air; in August, bees find the same rare feast in the 
white blossoms of the catalpa; with the early frost, the red 
cones of the sumac glow in the sunshine, and the scarlet 
leaves of the maple and the yellow tints of the hickory rival 
the hues of old cathedral windows; the Kentucky coffee tree 
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has not ceased to line the roads of her villages; noble elms 
shade the New-England church, as when the Puritans entered 
its humble portal; and the thousand miles of forest yet stretches, 
with but occasional interruption, across the continent; but in 
the neighborhood of cities now cultivated as suburban retreats, 
few and far between, are fine exemplars of the eighty species 
originally claimed as indigenous; and the void makes us con- 
stantly regret that Evelyn, Michaux and Catesby have not 
been more read, and end the sympathy they are fitted to 
inspire. 

The tree of knowledge is the first emblem in the chronicle 
of humanity; the patriarchal minstrels hung their harps on 
willows; Absalom’s fate, Solomon’s luxury, the imagery of the 
Psalms, and the illustrations of the Geena are identified with 
trees. The sign of the subsiding deluge was an olive leaf; one 
of the earliest oracles was that of Dodona; the very name of 
Vallambrosa is poetic; German legends people the Hartz forest ; 
the gayety of Paris is suggested by her lamps gleaming through 
foliage; ‘hearts of oak” symbolize naval glory: Leather- 
Stocking and Robin Hood are the favorite creations of modern 
romance; the perfume of sandal-wood tints oriental delights ; 
the echo of the woodman’s axe is the alarum of civilization; 
the logs rolled to the shores of Honduras mark the domestic 
appropriation of nature; and from the life-sustaining bread- 
fruit to the deadly Upas, trees blend with the elements of our 
destiny. 

A foreigner, lately sojourning on the Hudson, wishing to 
carry specimens of American wood to Europe, explored the 
trees of a single point of land in the vicinity, and collected no 
less than seventy kinds—a striking evidence of the variety and 
richness even of the casual forest growths in the most culti- 
vated regions of the country. At certain points of this noble 
river, upon the best estates, a beautiful sward, like an English 
lawn, is Often visible, as if awaiting the pencil of Cuyp, and 
adjacent are thick patches of woodland, as wild as when the 
tract was first surveyed, and worthy to give the dark pic- 
turesqueness to Salvator’s canvas. It is this contiguity of the 
savage and the civilized, in the aspect of nature, which dis- 
tinguishes American scenery. The stranger is often bewildered, 
on emerging from a railway tunnel as long as the grotto of 
Pausillipo, with its veil of lurid smoke hanging in the rugged 
arches, to find himself in a wilderness dense and apparently 
untenanted, and the next moment sweeping by a gentleman’s 
seat, with its haycocks, cattle, garden, and all the surroundings 


of a rural home. Nothing adds so much to the sequestered 
charm of such a retreat as the neighborhood of woods. Joseph 
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Bonaparte kept the groves intact on his estate in New-Jersey, 
except where intersected by roads; and the contrast, on asum- 
mer morning, of a ride over his domain and the comparatively 
bare or artificially planted farms of his neighbors, was memor- 
able. It is characteristic of French taste to clip trees into 
grotesque forms, and this process has rendered the grounds of 
some of their famous chateaux intolerable to the view. 

It may be a fanciful idea, but the use of walking-sticks, 
independent of their utility as weapons and staffs, is perhaps 
the faint remains of that instinctive love of the woods which 
belonged to primeval man: certain it is that a traffic in the 
article has increased with civilization; the strongest partialities 
exist on the subject; and one has only to walk the fashionable 
streets of Paris to realize that the modern dilletante does not 
think canes beneath his supervision, They also mark character 
not less than costume. The manner in which they are borne, 
the kind of wood preferred, and the associations in the light 
of which they are esteemed, all point emphatically to definite 
traits. Saddletree, in Scott’s charming tale, very appropriately 
carried a showy cane; those with gold heads once were indis- 
pensable to the professional dignity of medical men. Words 
worth’s cane was probably a simple willow stick; Sir Walter's 
an historical oaken staff; Coleridge’s doubtless was wonderfully 
knotted and mystically marked. Cicero’s villa and Horace’s 
Sabine farm are reft of every goodly twig by the ravages of 
classical travellers; a manufactory of Voltaire canes was flou- 
rishing not long since at Ferney, on the credulity of his admirers ; 
and the quantity of live oak now existent in the shape of 
polished wands believed to have formed part of our gallant 
frigate Constitution, it would be difficult to estimate. The 
brakes of Malacca, the orange groves of Florida and the hickory 
woods of the New World yield a continual harvest of walking- 
sticks. 

Nature has made provision through birds and the winds for 
scattering arborescent seeds; yet the office of planting trees, 
especially when undertaken from public spirit and the love of 
nature, is worthy of the noblest men; accordingly we find it 
fulfilled by the gentle spirits who have a sense of beauty; by 
the enterprising, who thoroughly appreciate the usefulness of 
the act; by some men of scientific zeal, and others of ardent 
benevolence. Until the reign of Henry VIIL, plantations were 
not cultivated in England; but since then they have received 
the intelligent encouragement so important both for national 
prosperity, scenic grace and domestic comfort. Beckford, from 
his luxurious taste; Cobbett, inspired by his practical good sense ; 
Penn, with the wisdom of a statesman, and St. Pierre out of 
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his pure love of the occupation; Boerhaave and our own 
Bartram, in the course of their botanical experiments, were 
judicious planters of trees. Those who would proceed intelli- 
gently in this regard, should consult Loudon. The French 
government has promoted the extension of the pine forests of 
the Landes, in order to fix the earth of that region, which is 
constantly undermined and carried off by the encroachments of 
the sea; and the interest now exhibited in the United States in 
the establishment of rural cemeteries, is one of the most pro- 
mising facts for the horticulturist and lover of sylvan charms. 
These localities, thus sacred to the dead, are almost invariably 
selected from the best woodlands adjacent to our cities and 
towns, and thus lead to the preservation and culture of the 
finest specimens of native trees, and associate them with 
endeared and holy remembrances. It is a pleasant coincidence 
that beside the tomb of Audubon in the Trinity Church cem- 
etery, there grows a fine hemlock; so that this genial lover of 
the woods, although buried near a great city, sleeps beneath 
the same canopy that sheltered his camp when exploring the 
forest for birds, with a glorious river flowing beneath. 

The quince tree seems to have a constitutional fondness for 
salt. We have never seen, says the Horticulturist, such superb 
specimens of this fruit, and such general luxuriance of the trees, 
as at Newport, Rhode Island, on the sea-coast. A gentleman 
who noticed this fact several years ago, told us lately that he 
had profited by the hint, in giving to each of his trees a top- 
dressing of two quarts of coarse salt every spring. By scatter- 
ing the salt over the surface, it dissolves slowly, and does no 
harm whatever to the roots, but makes both foliage and fruit 
much more healthy. 

What more beautiful process than that of germination so 
early manifested in the plumé and root of the bursting seed, 
and that law by which the seminal leaves perish when no 
longer useful—“ their perspiration being rated by the newly 
produced leaves that overshadow them, and their sap drawn 
away by the larger channels of the upper foliage?” There are 
four orders of lateral branches, each lower range being larger 
than that above, from having enjoyed a longer period of 
growth; and this is effected by an alternate absorption and 
exhalation of moisture on a scale incredible until manifested 
by experiment. 

A reliable botanist estimates that in twenty-four hours a 
sunflower, bulk for bulk, imbibes and perspires seventeen 
times more liquid than aman. <And if we trace in imagination 
the history of an acorn from its first expansion in the mould 
until its compact substance by the growth of years; having 
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“borne a leafy crown and shaken it off, winter after winter; 
bowed at length before the woodman’s axe; been laved by the 
waters of every sea, wafted by the winds of every clime, and 
felt the “battle’s reeling shock,” decays at last, an outworn 
hulk, or is consumed by fire—what a wonderful illustration 
it affords of the law of change! 

The adaptation of trees to different situations, and methods 
of propagating and transplanting them, are becoming more 
generally understood in this country through the labors of 
horticultural authors; thus the objections against the use of 
the alanthus for streets are acknowledged. The odor emitted 
by this tree is to some persons peculiarly offensive. On a 
warm day, in passing under a row of them, they experience a 
distressing sensation almost amounting to faintness. There is 
another reason; when it is in vigorous growth, its roots spread 
so rapidly and powerfully as to loosen the stones of the pave- 
ment, and sometimes even those of the basement of the house; 
hence the wisdom of substituting the sugar-maple and horse- 
chestnut for this purpose. 

Prof. Delacroix, of Besangon, in France, has discovered, we 
are told, a mode of propagating from cuttings, which is not 
only successful in case of roses and other plants easy to live, 
but apples, pears, plums, apricots, ete. Out of a hundred cut- 
tings put out in June, not one but was thriving in August 
in the open air, without shade or extra care, except watering 
a few times soon after they were planted. His method, ac- 
cording to a late journal, “is to put the whole cutting in the 
ground, bent in the form of a bow, with the centre part up, 
and just on a level with the surface; at which point there 
must be a good bud or shoot, which is the only part ex- 
posed to the air; the other, being protected by the earth from 
drying up, supports and gives vigor to the bud, which starts 
directly into leaf, and in its turn helps the cutting to form 
roots, and the whole even forms a thriving tree. The method 
of setting them is to form two drills about three inches apart, 
with a sharp ridge between, over which bend the cutting and 
stick an end in each drill, and cover up and press the earth 
firmly, and water freely. Cuttings should be of the last year’s 
growth, fresh and vigorous.” 

The preservative nature of trees, their tenacity of growth, 
is exemplified by many curious facts. Boone recognized the 
ash he had notched in the depth of the forest, after the lapse 
of twenty years, finding the mark of his hatchet under the 
new layers. 

A portion of a maple tree was recently exhibited in one 
of the New-England towns, forming a log of some three feet 
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in length and about eight feet in the thickest part. It is cut 
from what has been the crotch of the tree, or the junction 
of some main branch with a stem. Imbedded in this knot, 
just as firmly as if it were a portion of the natural growth, 
is an old-fashioned wolf-trap, about a foot of the trap pro- 
truding. A portion of bone and hair were taken out, leaving 
a hole, similar to that when a fossil is pried out of a rock. 
The facts indubitably are, that the trap was set many years 
ago; that a panther was caught in it, who, having succeeded 
in breaking and disengaging the chain which secured the trap, 
ascended the tree, lay in the crotch, and there died. The 
growth of the maple, which is generally very rapid, gradually 
enveloped the trap, and a portion of the bones of its victim. 

“Tt required no great research,” says a late traveller in re- 
ference to the cedars of Lebanon, “to convince us of their 
great age, which is strikingly apparent in their gnarled and 
time-worn trunks. Many of the branches have become sap- 
less, and are fast rotting away; others are broken off by the 
force of many tempests, or have fallen of their own accord 
from sheer old age; new ones have sprung out, and the young 
shoots continue to supply the ravages wrought by time; the 
trunks are of vast circumference, and are composed of divers 
parts consolidated, some of them, perhaps, the growth of dif- 
ferent ages. All the old trees, and many of the younger 
ones, have large pieces cut out of their trunks, upon which 
are carved the names of visitors who have been from time to 
time attracted to this remote region.” 

For intrinsic beauty, independent of such associations, recall 
the Magnolia altissima or laurel tree of Carolina—that superb 
evergreen, with its “ cones, and hanging scarlet seeds, 
and delicious odor, making the woods fragrant for half the 
year; or the mountain cabbage-palm of Jamaica, with its tall, 
slender trunk, the large spikes of bloom that form its autumnal 
dress, the snow-like ground covered with pollen beneath, and 
the numerous insects and birds that gather in the air, attracted 
by its sweet exhalations; or summon before the mind’s eye 
the awful labyrinths of a pine forest; or the glorious sylvan 
view that greets the traveller across the Alleghanies, and along 
the shores of the Ohio and Juniata, where on dizzy heights, in 
wild ravines, stretch a vast array of almost every species of 
tree common to the temperate regions, with their infinitely 
varied shades of green in summer, and gorgeous iris hues when 
kindled by the early frost. So allied with human sympathies 
are scenes like these, independent of the admiration they 
excite, that any change in their characteristic features is pain- 
ful; and hence, when the officers of our Exploring Expedition 
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first saw the trees in Australia with leaves set edgewise, the 
absence of shade made them unpleasant to behold, like the 
ghosts of those vernal objects to which this peculiarity made 
them a repulsive exception. 

It is in accordance with these sensitive and individual traits 
that the fables of mythology interpret trees; dryads and fauns 
embodying natural fancies to those who haunt the woods; and 
it appears hardly a fiction to identify a conscious life like that 
of the hamadryads with the vitality of trees. Among less 
poetical races than the Greeks, they have been objects of super- 
stitious reverence; thus the indians of Central America ob- 
jected to cut down the Ramon tree at the desire of Stephens, 
deeming it sacred. In England, the orange berries of the 
mountain ash were considered spells to drive away evil spirits, 
and they were nailed on the barns of sickly kine; and the 
witch-hazel was long famed as a divining-rod. The more ele- 
vated creed of the Druids—so impressively represented in the 
most beautiful of Italian operas—is a religion of the woods, 
and oak leaves were the fresh insignia of its priesthood. It is 
a poetical reason which they gave for decorating their houses 
with holly—* that the sylvan spirits might repair to them, and 
remain unnipped with frost and cold winds, until a milder sea- 
son had renewed the foliage of their darling abodes;” and 
more humane was the simple rite of cutting the mistletoe with 
a golden knife, than the more costly sacrifice of grosser super- 
stition. The negroes of the West Indies are afraid even to throw 
a stone at the silk-cotton tree, which rises so far above the 
level of the forest as to serve as a nautical landmark. In Cey- 
lon is a cypress whose leaves fall with great irregularity, and 
the natives patiently watch for one to drop, believing that who- 
ever finds and eats it will be restored to youthful vigor; and 
in Seidlitz, Bohemia, there is a lime tree whose leaves are 
hooded; and it is the local tradition that this peculiarity has 
existed ever since a few monks were hung «..: its boughs. The 
Indians of Maine used to turn up a youn; tree and place the 
body of their dead chief beneath, letting the roots spring back, 
and thus erect a sylvan monument to his ame. 

We only realize the worth of trees as we do that of time— 
by their loss. Few scenes are more utterly forlorn than a 
clearing, with its monotonous array of burnt stumps; and when 
a few years ago all over the land the sycamores died, a lament 
was heard on every side, and the leafless branches seemed a 
reproach as well as a misfortune. There was, too, a mystery 
in the event like that which attends a pestilence among human 
beings; some miasma fatal to the species infected the air, or 
some insect to which they bore a vital antipathy, and all were 
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shorn at once of verdant beauty, and tossed their marbled 
limbs in despair. In places where this tree prevailed, the land- 
scape seemed to mourn, and the face of nature to suffer a 
conscious bereavement. 

In Japan the magistracy oblige every man who cuts down a 
mature tree to plant a sapling in its place; and to this is 
attributed the remarkable growth of timber, which is the great- 
est natural charm of that region. Its aged camphor trees are 
magnificent; and Charievoix mentions one with admiration 
which was seen in a flourishing condition nearly a century and 
a half subsequent by Von Siebald. An English captain, re- 
ceived new spars from the island, of cedar nearly ahundred feet 
long. The Japanese have the art of producing miniature 
specimens of trees even in greater perfection than the Chinese. 
One of the Dutch governors mentions a three-inch box he saw 
at Nagaski, in which were a fir, a bamboo, and a flowering 
plum, all growing. 

To an eye accustomed only to tropical vegetation, there is 
something prophetic in the needles of the pines, which appear 
leafless when compared to the luxuriant foliage With which it 
is familiar; they are characteristic of northern latitudes even 
to the imagination of a southron. The early Portuguese navi- 
gators cut mottoes upon the slow-growing dragon trees in token 
of progression; and when Humboldt ascended the Peak of 
Teneriffe in 1799, the circumference of one of the species, some 
distance above the root, was forty-eight English feet; and its 
existence is authentically recorded for several centuries. Such 
grand and enduring specimens are as truly monuments of 
antiquity as the pyramids, having a living interest beside. 
Two fine trees near Chapultepec mark the site of Montezuma’s 
garden, which they once adorned. Similar memorials are the 
plum tree overhanging the temple of Delphos; the titia of 
Basil, under which the German emperors used to dine, and the 
oak at Bruges which Francis I. measured; the lime tree 
in Sweden which gave its name to the family of Linneus; 
the Malus medica of the monastery of Fundi, reverenced by 
Thomas Aquinas, and the Bourbon orange at Versailles. 

“Tf I were in a desert,” says Sterne, “I would love some 
cypress ;” and who that scans his moral experience with care, 
does not recall trees that in times of isolation and reverie have 
solaced his affections? As objects of personal association and 
interest they stand forth in vivid relief amid the reminiscences 
of history and sentiment. Sherwood and the New Forest are 
identified with national events. Near the spot where Kérner 
fell, yet flourishes the oak above his grave—the subject of his 
lays and the memorial of his sacrifice; fit monument of youth- 
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ful heroism and patriotic love. The sight of a fan-palm won 
Humboldt to the East. In the crotch of an elm, still vigorous, 
the metaphysical Edwards mused on the functions of the will, 
in the New-England village where he first preached. The old 
oak at Hartford, so long a secure depository of Connecticut’s 
charter, is glorious in its antiquity. At Fontainbleau, a tree 
of the same genus is the surviving witness of four ¢enturies of 
royal misrule; and in Torwood Forest, one continues to cast 
the shadow under which Wallace first gathered his followers ; 
while on the common at Cambridge waves the majestic elm 
beneath whose spreading limbs Washington drew the sword 
that passion never stained, and Whitefield melted hearts with 
his eloquence. Only within a few years was cut down that, 
beside St. Paul’s in New-York, which overhung a weeping 
crowd as Governeur Morris pronounced the funeral oration of 
Hamilton; and the thirteen which he planted in commemora- 
tion of the original States of the Confederacy have not ceased 
to evidence his patriotism. After ninety years, the elm reared by 
the Indians of Massachusetts in honor of the apostle Eliot was 
struck with lightning; and Peter Stuyvesant’s pear tree, origi- 
nally in the centre of his garden, now moulders in the heart of 
the metropolis; John Hampden’s descendants own the ivy-clad 
Chipstead elm of Kent; and a yew at Ankerwyke is yet de- 
signated as having witnessed the assembly of barons who 
forced King John to sign the Charter. The oak climbed by 
Henry Percy, to watch the enemy, before Shrewsbury fight, 
is still alive. Shakspere’s mulberry, Alfred’s and Chaucer's 
oak, Pope’s willow, and the tree planted at Penhurst when 
Sidney was born, are cherished by a traditional reverence. 
The sternest men of the past have linked their memory with 
trees. Xerxes stayed his army to indulge admiration of a 
plane, and Caligula fondly called a hollow tree his nest. Al- 
mond trees overhang the narrow road that leads to Bellini’s 
sepulchre; and the cassia grows in the convent-garden of his 
native city, and insensibly become associated with his early 
death. The memory of Hillhouse blends gracefully with the 
fine elms of New-Haven, beneath which he was aceustumed to 
walk. Boone made his own coffin of the wild-cherry. Swift 
looked mournfully at the withered branch of an oak, and pro- 
phesied, “ Like that tree, I shall die at the top.” Chateaubriand 
gathered seeds and slips from every clime he visited, and 
planted them around his rural home, thus identifying his ex- 
perience with these beautiful memorials; and when Napoleon 
returned from Elba, the horse-chestnut was the only tree in 
leaf at the Tuilleries, and its foliage decorated his followers. 
The odor of the sassafras lured on Columbus, when his crew 
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had mutinied from despair. How characteristic of Schiller, 
that, when a child, he was found during a thunder-storm rock- 
ing on the branch of a tree, and filled with rejoicing awe at 
the lightning; and of Scott, that he loved to read Percy’s 
Reliques, in summer, in the greenwood shade. What traveller 
can forget his walks “ under the lindens,” at Berlin; or through 
the chestnut groves of the Corsini at Florence, the acacias at 
Cairo, the beeches at Waterloo, the palms along the Nile, the 
olives of Jerusalem, the larches of Switzerland, the cypresses 
of Fresoli and Monte Mario; the firs of Ravenna, blent with 
memories of Francesca and Byron; the poplars and oleanders 
that hang over the waters of Jordan; the interminable pine 
woods of Carolina, or the glorious elms of New-England? 
And what appropriate and suggestive emblems are they all, of 
the scenes pe the inspiration of each locality! At epochs of 
deep experience, the trees that met our gaze acquire select 
voices; they witnessed our love or grief, and seem to murmur 
responses. 

Apart from that immediate bounty derived from trees in the 
shape of fruit—our luxury in mild and subsistence in warm 
latitudes—take the mahogany, and that species of cinchona 
which produces what is called Peruvian bark. It was not 
until a century and a half after the first Europeans visited the 
West Indies, that the former tree was appreciated; and so 
widely useful has it become as a material for the domestic 
artisan, that three thousand pounds have been paid for as 
many logs, by a famous cabinet-maker of London. The other 
invaluable tree, which furnishes one of the greatest medical 
specifics known, resembles the cherry and bears clusters of red 
flowers; it is most abundant in Peru, whence its virtues were 
proclaimed by the Jesuits, who learned them of the Indians. 
Chemistry has sublimated its elements in the form of a neutral 
salt, and the name quinine is said to be derived from Cinchon, 
the lady of the Spanish viceroy who was cured by the bark. 
Pelletia was the discoverer of quinine, and its commercial 
value may be inferred from the fact that ninety thousand 
ounces were manufactured in Paris in 1826, by four chemists. 
The history of these two articles—mahogany and quinine— 
may serve to indicate the invaluable latent qualities of trees, 
when made the objects of artistic skill and scientific research. 

It would require a pharmacopceia to register the specific juices 
of trees, and their applicability to human wants and uses; 
besides the purely saccharine qualities, we have from this 
source liquorice, camphor, balm of Gilead, turpentine, muci- 
lage, and various gums; the leaves of some trees produce the 
counter-irritant of the Spanish fly, and bay-water; those of the 
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mulberry feed the silk-worm, from whose fragile shroud is 
woven the robes of beauty; while others yield essential oils. 
From the healing aroma of the pine to the astringent nutgall 
and the fragrant spices whose et os charm the senses of voy- 
agers in Indian seas, trees are the familiarand beneficent origin 
of material comfort and luxury. 

Nor is their artistic interest less remarkable. They are 
beautiful, independent of other objects; and yet among the 
most difficult to represent with fidelity. Many of their choicest 
effects are so variable as to defy imitation; each has an indi- 
vidual aspect; like human beings, their expression is distinct 
and characteristic; and perhaps no phase of nature is more 
evasively treated by the pencil: it has been said that the im- 
pression of a tree caught while passing it swiftly in a carriage, 
is more true than that derived from its contemplation. The 
same difficulty which exists in portrait-painting—that of seiz- 
ing the medium between details and general effect—occurs in 
this branch of art; the Irish limner who essayed to copy 
every exactitude, every leaf, and those who attempt to delin- 
eate foliage by random lines and dots, being equally distant 
from truth. ‘The idea of a characteristic form must be strictly 
revealed; the feathery appearance of the birch, the star-like 
tuft of the oak, the fantastic shape of the beech. The old 
masters do not appear even to have perceived the capabilities 
of trees as subjects of picturesque effect; the different masses, 
significant lines and relations to light, and the geometrical 
forms. Ruskin has shown to what an extent the varied shape 
of leaves has contributed to architectural principles; and when 
the haze of our Indian summer, mellowed by lateral sunbeams, 
enfolds the gorgeous drapery of the autumn woods, a com- 
bination of hues is produced which the painter can but ap- 

roach. And even when reduced to mere tracery and encased 
in ice, the spectacle baffles the pencil; the very bark offers a 
problem in its graduated and mottled shades, and the ramifica- 
tion of the branches another; and when to these are added 
those evanescent traits consequent on the action of wind, light, 
and leafy tints, the difficulty of doing artistic justice to trees 
may readily be imagined. 

“Treading the masses of the forest,” says Cole, “my atten- 
tion has often been attracted by the appearance of action and 
expression in surrounding objects, especially of trees. I have 
been led to reflect upon the fine effects they produce, and to 
look into the causes. They spring from some resemblance to 
the human form. There is an expression of affection in inter- 
twining branches; of despondency in the drooping willow. 
Where the region is one of savage character, the trees in their 
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predominant traits correspond; in places where the aspects of 
nature are more gentle, there the expression of the woods is 
soft and pleasing, and the general outline of the trees graceful 
and beautiful.” 

“Tn sheltered spots trees have a tranquil air, and assimilate 
with each other in form and character. So with men secluded 
from the world. They have an equality seldom broken by 
originality of character. Expose them to adversity and agita- 
tions, and a thousand original characters start forth, battling 
for existence or supremacy. On the mountain summit, ex- 
posed to the blasts, trees grasp the crags with their gnarled 
roots, and struggle with the elements in wild contortions.” 

The distribution of trees is a curious subject of inquiry, 
and not without historical value. Those of oriental character 
were introduced into England during the crusades. Michaux, 
while studying at the Jardin des Plantes, used to take a pocket- 
ful of germs to plant at Versailles. Lord Bacon set out nu- 
merous planes at Verulam. ‘Tradescant, the Dutch traveller, 
brought the tulip and other species to Britain, and Lord Roche- 
fort introduced the three originals of the poplar from Italy. 
The father of the late John Vaughan planted the noble trees 
which now adorn Independence Square in Philadelphia; Si- 
mond, the French traveller, many of those in St. John’s Park 
in New-York; and in 1670, Capt. Henchman transferred from 
the North End to Boston Common the great trees now its 
most beautiful ornament. Michaux, who traversed the woods 
of America with enthusiasm, and whose Sylva illustrated their 
wonders to Europe, personally effected an international ex- 
change of arborescent products, which renders him a public 
benefactor in a rare but none the less useful sphere. Few, 
however, of the names of such ministers to humanity are 
known to fame. The trees they have planted survive their 
memories, but generations enjoy the blessing; and it is a noble 
prerogative thus to obey a magnanimous instinct, and act for 
posterity through nature’s most enduring forms. 

When first invaded by the pioneer or the soldier, the gloom 
and hush of the woods offer a thrilling contrast to the figures 
and the voices that awaken the echoes of their solitude. The 
scene of Braddock’s defeat is memorable in this regard; gay 
uniforms, trumpet-notes, creaking wains, banners, and cannon— 
a pageant of war suddenly broke upon the leafy quietude of 
the forest; the crack of rifles from the ambushed foe, the 
Indian yell and cheers of the British, the smoke and tumult, the 
wounded and dying, the fugitive and the conquerors, were all 
the more dramatic from the shadowy foliage, the lofty columns, 
and the rank vegetation of that hitherto lonely wilderness. 
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The council-fire, the bivouac, and the eamp-meeting acquire, 
from their sylvan locality, an impressive character ; and some 
of the railways of America intersect vast tracts of forest, 
where the whistle of the engine startles wild beasts in their 
lair, and traveller’s glance pierces in'urminable vistas of 
trees, and recoils from dizzy precipices, clothed with the under- 
growth of years. The sensation incident to so instant a transit 
from a metropolis to the forest, bewilders the imagination, as if 
a panorama of alternate civilized and savage life were rapidly 
unfolded to the eye. 

With the instinct of tribes, they possess local affinities ; 
some clinging to the hills, others nourished by the loam of the 
vales; some drawing their peculiar qualities from limestone, 
some from granite, and others, like the willow, flourish only in 
moist places. The branches of one species are twisted by the 
bite of an insect; the form of the leaf in others is modified by 
age; their physiology is graduated by a scale which begins in 
a kind of mucilage, and ends in fossil coal, between which ex- 
tremes what glories and delicacies of vegetable life intervene ! 
Their very anatomy has in it a spectral grandeur, as is often 
realized by the traveller on this continent, when he encounters 
a group of girdled trees stretching their skeleton boughs 
against the evening sky, and rattling in theautumn wind. The 
oaks and cedars of theswamps wear a trailing garniture of moss 
that gives them a look of hoar antiquity, like the gray beards 
of prophets; and over the bark of others is often woven a 
vivid garment of emerald moss—the very type of green old 
age. ‘The power of the roots in upheaving massive rocks is 
an impressive evidence of latent energy and slowly-accumulated 
force, and the Laocodn itself is not a more affecting image of 
life strangled by a subtle brute force than some of the mighty 
trees of primeval forests perishing in the coils of enormous 
vines, twisting with inextricable tenacity, like serpents, and 
crushing out vitality in a deadly embrace. In New South 
Wales there are trees that bear heneons fruits; and in Caro- 
lina others entirely petrified. 

The stones of the persimmon exhibit when divided the 
embryo tree distinctly formed. The verdant branches that 
flourish amid the ruined temples of Central America lift 
fragments of vast size high in the air, in the process of 
forcing their way through walls and over pediments. The 
strength of fibre in these monarchs of vegetation is indeed 
only equalled by their grace of movement and form; the 
filaments are not less vigorous in root and branch than delicate 
in leaf and tendril; and in this union of power and beauty, 
the one latent and the other obvious, partly consists the 
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singular charm which arborescent nature exercises over the 
susceptible mind. Trees have a relation to animal life as well 
as to the elements, and shelter and feed the most timid as well 
as the noblest creatures, with the hospitality of their generous 
life. The squirrel leaps amid their boughs; birds perch and 
sing on every spray; the locust trills his monotonous note 
amid their world of leaves, through the long summer noons, 
and the katydid utters its shrill cry in the oppressive air of 
the sultry night ; the tree-toad, with its bark-colored coat, clings 
to the rugged trunk, to banquet on the insects lodged in its 
seams; the bee and the humming-bird sip honey from its bloom- 
ing chalices; the eagle proudly whets his beak on the withered 
bough; rooks colonize its aged arms, and the night-ow! hoots 
from the hollow trunk, whose phosphorescent gleam signalizes 
decay. The utility of trees, except when drooping with 
fruit or yielding grateful shade, is not hinted by their aspect. 
Their beauty at once appeals to the eye, but their boundless 
value is realized only by thought. To what an infinite variety 
of purposes and to what essential comfort does wood minister ; 
po how exquisitely adapted are the different species to every 
kind of handicraft, art, and domestic economy! Besides its 
more obvious use as furnishing the means of shelter, food and 
clothing, the grand results of architecture, machinery and 
naval armaments, every where proclaim the worth of the forest. 
There is no more striking fact in English history than that 
Evelyn’s seasonable and eloquent advocacy of the preservation 
of her timber growth created the invincible fleets of Nelson. 
The early firesides of America, at which were nursed the 
heroes and statesmen of the Revolution, borrowed their cheerful 
and prolonged glow from the hickory ; the live oaks of the 
South furnish the graceful hulls, and the iron-like fibre of the 
locust the pins that bind together the most graceful craft that 
float upon the sea; the flexible yet strong oars that bend 
against the wave and spring firmly back as they drip while 
——— are wrought from the white ash; the chestnut — 
perhaps by the law of compensation, because of its harvest of 
nuts, which, in the south of Europe, are a substitute for bread 
among the peasants—snaps too much for fuel, and warps too 
quickly for furniture, yet, from its durable quality, when ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, makes the best fences; the flexibility 
of the linden fits it for panels; the hard and smooth com- 
pactness of the rock-maple is precisely adapted to gun-stocks, 
and the dark hue and permanent texture of the black-walnut 
for cornices and mouldings; the soft fragrant cedar seems 
ordained to hold the crayon of the limner; the yielding, 
resinous pine, so easy to cut, that sways to the gale with a 
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gale with a recuperative strength, even in its native array is 
“like the mast of some tall admiral,” which it is destined to 
become; ard the lithe willow to be woven into baskets: the 
close grain of the box-wood retains the finest touch of the ar- 
tist’s pencil; the gentle willow yields the best charcoal for gun- 
powder, an emblem of meckness transformed to an elementary 
destruction; the mahogany is at once the cradle, the convivial 
board, and the coffin of our race; the yew shaped into bows by 
the Romans and Saxons is now the funereal tree of their descen- 
dants; the spongy trunks of the cabbage-palm sustain the quays of 
the South, de they remain for years uninjured by water; 
the cuticle of the white-birch formed the light and graceful 
canoe of the aborigines; lignum-vitee is the material for pulleys; 
ebony for cabinets; and the cabins of our sumptuous packets 
are brilliant with the bird’s-eye and shaded maple; the roots 
of the field maple are marble and under the lathe reveal deli- 
cate forms; it was from the beech that the bowls of hermitages 
were made in the good old times. The spire that points to heav- 
en, “the old arm-chair,” the carved altar piece, the busy spinning- 
wheel, the popping cork, the tan that muffles the steed’s tread 
and tinges the swain’s brogan, the bridge that spans the river, 
the mossy roof, the ingenious toy, the modelling stick which 
shapes clay into forms of enduring beauty, the keel that 
ploughs distant seas, and the staff that supports the steps of 
age, the deck which has never been pressed by a conquered 
knee, the panel upon which an old master has immortalized 
his name, and the humble lintel worn by the tenants of a cot- 
tage, the temple cornice, the Yule toy, the pleasure-boat that 
wafts the gay, and the desk to which is chained the drudge, the 
flag-staff that upholds the banner of freedom, the flute that 
yields aérial melody, and the cross that lowly sorrow plants 
as an emblem of faith by the grave of the departed, the most 
familiarly useful utensils, and the most eloquently symbolic 
objects, are wrought from the substance of trees; and human 
skill, from the well-aimed blow ot the woodman’s axe to the 
most delicate touch of the carver, expends itself with a more 
versatile efficiency on wood than on all the other materials of 
art and convenience united. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
THREE MONTHS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


I the history of American Art, few names occupy a more 
honorable place than that of the lamented subject of this 
memoir. Although his power of accomplishment never at- 
tained the ideal excellence which haunted his genius through 
A Memorial of Hora. fe, he has embodied visions of beauty in 

tio Greenough. By Undying marble, which will long preserve 

Hesey T. Tucker- his memory from oblivion. We are glad to 

was, GP. Putnam welcome this feeling and tasteful tribute to 

his character from the pen of a congenial 
spirit. The volume contains a highly interesting biographical 
sketch of the sculptor, together with selections from his 
writings, principally on subjects connected with art, and a 
variety of appreciative criticisms and poetical effusions, from 
different admirers of his genius. 

Greenough was the son of an eminent Boston merchant, and 
from his earliest childhood was placed in circumstances singu- 
larly favorable to his intellectual culture and development. 
Ilis first manifestations of natural taste showed a decided apti- 
tude for art. His knife, pencil, and scissors were perpetually 
busy in carving, drawing, and cutting toys, faces, and weapons, 
for the amusement of his schoolfellows, as well as his own gra- 
tification. In this way he soon attracted the attention of his 
elders, who became interested in his pursuits, and fostered his 
juvenile efforts with kindly encouragement. A friendly artisan 
taught him the use of fine tools; a stone-cutter, with a culti- 
vated taste beyond his vocation, showed him how to handle the 
chisel; plates, casts, and manuals were placed at his command 
by the keepers of libraries; and physicians were glad to give 
him access to their anatomical designs and illustrations. At 
the same time, he exhibited a strong native tendency to the 
graces of scholarship. lis love of the classics amounted 
almost to a passion. Under their refining influence, he ob- 
tained a mastery of language, and a perception of the subtle 
and delicate beauties of style, which, combined with his native 
intensity of feeling and originality of thought, under different 
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circumstances might have sealed his eminence as an orator or 
poet. 

During his residence at Cambridge, as a member of Harvard 
College, he made the acquaintance of Washington Allston, 
which at once ripened into an intimacy that was fruitful of the 
most genial and elevating influences on his subsequent career 
as an artist. In Mr. Allston he could not fail to recognzie a 
master. The dreaming, enthusiastic youth was drawn to the 
consecrated priest of art, no less*by affinity of genius and the 
mutual worship of the beautiful, than by the remarkable social 
attractions which made Mr, Allston the idol of every circle in 
which he moved. The best hours of Greenough’s college life 
were passed in Mr. Allston’s company. This intercourse in- 
spired him with new resolutions, while it gave firmness and 
consistency to his purposes. He derived from it the most 
elevated ideal of art, a fresh sense of its dignity, and a faith in 
its great rewards. “A few perhaps of the friends of either 
yet recall the scene presented on a moonlight evening of sum- 
mer, when they were the central figures of a charmed group 
on the piazza; around them the glimmering foliage, dark 
sward, and bright firmament; the spiritual countenance, long 
silvery hair of Allston, wearing the semblance of a bard or 
prophet, and the tall agile figure and radiant face of his young 
disciple, both intent on a genial theme. Those hours were 
memorable to the casual auditors, and to Greenough they were 
fraught with destiny. His nature was essentially sympathetic; 
example and personal communion taught him infinitely more 
than books. [He required heat as well as light to inform and 
mould his mind, and the friendship and conversation of such 
an artist as our great painter, at this most susceptible epoch of 
his life, could not but give a new impetus and a sanction to his 
genius.” 

Towards the close of his Senior year at Cambridge, he left 
college with the sanction of the Faculty, and embarked for 
Marseilles. Proceeding to Rome, he took up his residence in 
that city, and engaged, with characteristic alacrity, in drawing 
and modelling from life at the Academy, and from the antique 
at the Vatican. Here he enjoyed the friendship of Thorwald- 
sen, and formed other artistic relations, which were no less a 
source of enjoyment than of progress in his vocation. After 
waiting for some years, in Rome and Florence, for encouragement 
in the practice of his art, he was cheered by a commission from 
the great American novelist, Fenimore Cooper, for the execu- 
tion of a group in marble—the first which ever proceeded from 
the hands of an American. ‘This was suggested by a painting 
of Raphael in the Pitti Palace, which contained in the fore- 
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ground a representation of two little angelic figures, in the act 
of holding an open book and singing. The group was ex- 
hibited in America with triumphant success, and at once estab- 
lished the fame of the artist as a sculptor both of poetical 
imagination and plastic skill. 

In consequence of this production, and through the influence 
of Allston, Cooper, and Everett, Greenough obtained the com- 
mission from Government for the statue of Washington. Lis 
public recognition was soon followed by numerous orders, IIe 
now entered upon the happiest years of his life. Residing in 
beautiful Florence, he devoted himself to the tranquil pursuit 
of his art, and the enjoyment of the elegant and retined social 
pleasures, for which he always cherished the strongest taste. 
His house became the favorite resort of Americans, to whom 
he greatly endeared himself by his genial hospitality. In the 
autumn of 1851 he returned to the United States with his 
family, finding the political state of Italy a constant source of 
annoyance, and longing once more to hold communion with 
the free minds of his native country. 

After his long absence, his return to American society made 
a deep impression on his mind, and, in fact, formed a new epoch 
in his life. Mis own character had gained both in profound- 
ness and strength. He had preserved a rare freshness as well 
as purity of spirit. His aims were singularly unworldly and 
ideal. With the noblest conceptions of the destiny of man, he 
was sorely grieved at the contrast presented between our free 
humanitary institutions, and the actual condition of our society. 
He wondered at the prevailing slavery to public opinion, at the 
senseless extravagance in living, at the love of superficial and 
hollow display, and the general want of true moral courage. 
He was unwilling to sacrifice his individuality to the preten- 
sions of fashion; he was impatient at the arbitrary substitutes 
for truth, comfort, and genial fellowship which abounded in 
social life; and deprecated the effects of an exclusively com- 
mercial spirit on the finer and more beautiful qualities of 
character. 

With his nervous and susceptible temperament, the restless 
and bustling activity which pervades American life, proved a 
source of irritation and annoyance. He felt the absence of the 
equable routine that in the old cities of Europe preserves a 
wholesome balance between heart and brain. He missed the 
gradations by which the temperature adapts itself to the deli- 
cate frame, and found it impossible to escape the influence of 
our climate, society, and general mode of life. The universal 
spirit of enterprise seemed to infect his mind with a tendency 
to uncertain and impulsive action. The transition from a 
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serene to an exciting social atmosphere was too much for his 
sensitive nature. The result was disastrous. His physical 
energies were prostrated, and after a few days’ painful struggle 
with brain fever, his life was brought to a close at the age “of 
forty-seven, 

As an artist, it is justly remarked by his biographer, Green- 
ough’s “ executive ability fell short of his conceptions;” althougk 
the productions of his chisel will form an enduring monu: nent 
to his native artistic genius, as well as to his catholic taste and 
extensive cultivation. He will long be remembered by those 
who enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance, for his high and 
genuine qualities as a man, for the warmth of his friendships, 
for his boldness and freedom of thought, for the contagious 
enthusiasm of his aspirations, for the magnetis sm of his conver- 
sation, for the comprehensiveness and accuracy of his know- 
ledge, and the noble earnestness with which he sought to apply 
the resources of Art, not only to the embellishment, but to the 
elevation of life. 

The papers from Mr. Greenough’s writings in this volume 
are of a fragmentary character, often presenting the germs of 
great thought, full of pregnant suggestions, racy with fresh idiom- 
atic expressions, but erratic, impulsive, showing little of the 
classic, symmetrical finish of the artist. They will be valual le, 
however, to the friends of Mr. Greenough as reminiscences of the 
keen, earnest vitality of his nature ; and to readers in general, 
as the’ sincere, spontaneous effusions of a man of genius. 


TRAVELS. 


It would seem that little remained to be said by the most 
observant traveller on the hackneyed, though rich and suggest- 
ive themes to which these volumes are devoted. In ad lition 
to the many admirable works of English tourists and scholars 
Six Months in Italy. 7 classical and modern Its aly, a host of 

By Geonce Sry. American writers have traversed the same 

wax Hutarv, 2 ground, and left on record the most copious 

vols, Boston: Tick- narratives of their impressions. The latter 
nor, Reed & Fields. 
class includes the names of Cooper, Willis, 
Bryant, Miss Sedgwick, Margaret Fuller, William Ware, 
Bayard Taylor, Tuckerman, Calvert, and others, who, it might 
be supposed, "have left no scattered sheaves to the most 
diligent glear saner in the liberal harvest. Still, the fresh ex- 
perience ‘of a vigilant and cultivated mind ¢ annot fail to be 
welcome to numerous readers, whose knowledge of foreign 
countries is obtained from a comparison of the different reports 
of intelligent travellers. Nor is it less interesting to those w ho 
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have visited the scenes which he describes. Next to the 
charm of foreign travel, is the pleasure of reviewing its fading 
recollections in the pages of a sympathetic and appreciative 
observer. 

On the ‘se grounds the present work is not such a palpable 
supertnity as might be inferred from its title-page. It still 
more powerfully recommended to our attention by the charac- 
ter of its author. Devoted to active professional pursuits in 
a large commercial city, sharing in the excitements and dis- 
tractions of American public life, and having a distinguished 
forensic reputation to sustain, Mr. Hillard has cherished, to a 
remarkable extent, the tastes and studies of his earlier years. 
He is an accurate and elegant classical scholar. He is familiar 
with the best productions of literature, in most of the modern 
languages. vr ith a genuine love both of poetry and eloque nee, 
his mind has been nurtured with the noblest master- -pieces In eae th 
kind. ILis varied experience of life has preserved him from all 
approxch to the character of a book-worm or pedant. He is 
evidently alert, acute, impressible, expectant, and watchful to 
seize an opportunity. With such traits and habits, he was 
eminently qualified to undertake the task which he has so sue- 
cessfully accomplished. We think that on the whole we may 
pronounce his work superior to any account of Italy which has 
appeared in the English language. It is not indeed marked 
by any boastful pretensions to originality. It is certainly free 
from all audacity of speculation. It does not aim at effect, 
either by pomp or quaintness of diction. It has none of the 
spasmodic strainings of thought or expression which are mis- 
taken for superior strength by so many popular writers of the 
present day; on the contrary, every page bears the marks no 
less of sobriety of thought than of e xquisite beauty and chaste- 
ness of style. The classic finish and propriety of the work is 
in admirable harmony with the subjects of which it treats. 
Familiar with all that has been written concerning It: aly, Mr. 
Hillard is no copyist. He follows the lead of no other mind. 
His judgme nts on art are his own; manly, though modest. 
Differing i in many respects from re ceived opinions, we believe 
that they will commend themselves to the mature sympathies 
of sagacious students of art. At least, they are worthy of their 
critical consideration. 

After visiting Milan, Trieste, Venice, Verona, Parma, and Bo- 
logna. of each of which cities he gives several picturesque and 
graceful sketches, Mr. Hillard arrives at Florence, where, for 
the first time, he enjoys the delightful spectacle of Italian 
beauty, as fully revealed both in nature and art. Tis remarks 
on the treasures of the Florentine galleries are critical and dis- 
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criminating, however, rather than enthusiastic. The impression 
which he received from the Venus di Medicis disappointed his 
anticipations. The low stature of the figure gave it a doll-like 
character. The hands, in his view, are unnecessarily bad; the 
head is small in proportion to the body, and there is a sort of 
vacant simper on the face. Admirable as was the workman- 
ship, the expression had in it more of earth than of heaven. 
It was not a goddess unconscious alike of her beauty and 
nakedness, but a lovely woman, who knew her power and 
enjoyed her triumph. 

The pictures of Raphael which Mr. Hillard saw at Florence, 
awakened a deep sentiment of admiration. There was some- 
thing in them which recalled the early poetry of Milton. Full 
of morning freshness, of the sense of unworn energies, of ex- 
quisite sensibility, like that, they glow with a light as pure as 
that which sparkled in the eyes of Beatrice in Paradise. 

Among the interesting acquaintances made by our tourist at 
Florence, none seemed to have called forth such warm sympa- 
thies as the celebrated English poets, Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning. It is not easy to imagine a happier home, or a 
more perfect union, than is possessed by this gifted couple; a 
completeness arising not only from the rare qualities of each, 
but from their mutual adaptation and harmony. Browning’s 
conversation is like the poetry of Chaucer, or like his own, 
simplified and made transparent. Tis countenance is so full 
of vigor, freshness, and refined power, that it seems impossible 
to think he can ever grow old, Although his poetry is so 
passionate, subtle and profound, he himself is simple, natural 
and playful. He has the repose of a man who has lived much 
in the open air, with no nervous uneasiness and no unhealthy 
self-consciousness. In many respects Mrs. Browning is tlie cor- 
relative of ier husband. As he is full of manly power, she is 
a type of the most sensitive and delicate womanhood. Ter 
person and manner bear the marks of pain and ill health, to 
which she was long a martyr. Ter figure is slight; her coun- 
tenance expressive of genius and sensibility, shaded by a veil 
of long brown locks; her tremulous voice often flutters over 
her words, like the flame of a dying candle over the wick. 
Her frame seems a transparent veil for a celestial and immortal 
spirit. With her extraordinary genius and learning, she is no 
less remarkable for sweetness of temper, tenderness of heart, 
depth of feeling and purity of soul. 

fn Florence, Mr. Hillard met with the American sculptor 
Powers, who, he thinks, has as yet given no proof of imagina- 
tion or high invention. His Greek Slave will not receive the 
enthusiastic praise which has been lavished on it in England 
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and America from those who have seen the swarms of naked 
nymphs and goddesses which abound in the galleries of Rome, 
His Fisher Boy, though beautiful, is not original, and the same 
may be said of his Eve. THis great power resides in his imita- 
tive faculty, and the patient skill with which he manipulates 
the surface of the marble. No modern artist has succeeded so 
verfectly in giving to his statues the peculiar and indescribable 
oak of flesh, equally removed from the roughness of stone and 
the glossy polish of porcelain. Ilis busts will sustain a favor- 
able comparison: with any that have been made since the days 
of antiquity. 

On arriving at Rome, like most travellers who possess any 
susceptibility to whatever is peculiar and characteristic in the 
Eternal City, Mr. Hillard acknowledges a keen sense of disap- 
pointment. The greater part of inhabited Rome is compara- 
tively a modern city, occupying the once open space of the 
Campus Martius; the most thickly peopled of the ancient city 
being inhabited only by ruins and memories. The streets of 
modern Rome are narrow, dark, and gloomy; without side- 
walks, frequently crooked, and rarely presenting fine continu- 
ous fagades of architecture. They are not kept clean, and in 
rainy weather are haunted by an indescribable air of mouldiness 
and decay. Nor does the first aspect of most of the ruins in 
Rome satisfy the longings of the heart. In the engravings 
from which the visitor has probably taken his first idea of the 
ruins, every thing is smoothed, rounded and polished. In fact, 
they are for the most part thrust into unsightly neighborhoods. 
They are shouldered and elbowed by common-place structures, 
or start out, like excrescences, from mean and inexpressive 
walls. They are surrounded by decay, which has no dignity, 
and by offensive objects which are like the discordant notes in 
a strain of music. But the spirit of the place will, in spite of 
these drawbacks, gradually descend upon the visitor; the 
unsightly and common-place appendages will disappear, and 
only the beautiful and the tragic will remain. A thousand 
happy accidents will take him by surprise. Upon the Pincian 
Hills, on the summit of the Baths ef Caracalla, under the 
arches of the Claudian Aqueduct, beneath the whispering pines 
of the Villa Pamphili Doria, quiet and elevating influences 
will drop into his soul; pictures will be stamped upon the 
memory, which will ever shed around them the sereng light of 
undecaying beauty. 

The first object of interest to the traveller at Rome is, of 
course, the Church of St. Peter’s. Here he hurries as soon as 
the dust of the journey is shaken from his feet; and here he 
comes at the last moment, as the spot from which he is most 
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reluctant to part. Mr. Hillard’s description of this immortal 
monument of architectural art is complete and informing. It 
is copious and minute in its details, without being spun out to 
a tedious length. Ilis final generalizations on tlre subject ex- 
press much in a few words. St. Peter’s is so vast, and it con- 
tains so much, as he well remarks, that it has no one prominent 
characteristic. It cannot be defined by a single epithet. It is 
among buildings what Shakspere is among poets. Both are 
characterized by universality. Mr. Hillard’s most delightful 
recollections of St. Peter’s are connected with the Sunday 
evening vespers. These he never failed to attend. They were 
performed in one of the side chapels, and lasted about an hour. 
The music was ofa peculiar kind, such as is scarcely heard out 
of Rome; elaborate, expressive, and sacred—weaving solemn 
airs into a complicated tissue of harmony, which tasked both 
the voice and the mind to unwind. 

The sight of the Apollo Belvidere failed to give perfect 
satisfaction to the exacting taste of our tourist. It seemed to 
provoke criticism by its power to defy it. To Mr. Iillard: it 
bore the same relation to the works of the school of Phidias 
that Euripides does to Sophokles. Beauty is beginning to be 
divorced from simplicity. There is something of the fine gen- 
tleman about the Apollo. The expression is marked by a 
consciousness of the admiration which his beauty awakens. 
There is not enough of the serene unconcern of the immortal 
gods. The countenance indicates the triumph and disdain of 
a mortal who was surprised at his success. Still, of all the 
statues in the world the Apollo is the most fascinating. There 
are works which proceed from a deeper vein of sentiment, and 
which breathe a more simple grandeur, but none which repre- 
sents so powerfully the grace and animation of a living form, 
and awasens such a glowing sympathy in the heart of every 
spectator. The Apollo Belvidere, as compared with the The- 
seus in the British Museum—probably the best remaining 
specimen of the best period of Grecian art—is like Dryden’s 
Alexander’s Feast as compared with Milton’s Ode on the Na- 
tivity. The latter is the production of the greater genius, but 
most readers will prefer the former. 

The remarks of Mr. Hillard on the group of Laocodn and 
his sons strike as peculiarly forcible and happy. It impressed 
him as.one of those productions which would have been p 
nounced impossible frad they never been executed, standing 


upon the very line by which the art of sculpture is divided 
from poetry and painting. Its two exclusive elements, violent 
action and the expression of physical suffering, remove it from 
the usual province of Grecian art. Viewed by itself, the sub- 
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ject cannot be deemed appropriate for marble or canvas. It 
contains no poetic feature, nothing that exalts the fear and 
suffering into tragic grandeur. But the Greek saw in this 
group the embodiment of an awful mythological event. To 
him the serpents were not mere earth-born reptiles, but the 
agents of a divine Nemesis, to punish an impious mortal. 
Hence the form of Laocodn is invested with a dignity bor- 
rowed from courageous daring and a terrible retribution. He 
was of consequence enough, in the eye of the offended god, to 
be made the victim of a signal and conspicuous doom. The 
execution of this group surpasses any thing in the remains of 
antiquity, as regards the successful overcoming of mechanical 
and material difficulties. The sculptor couid have no model. 
He had never witnessed the convulsive agony and mortal ter- 
ror which he represents. I{e was forced to rely only on his 
knowledge of the human figure, aided by a powerful and cre- 
ative imagination. 

Nor less felicitous are the brief touches by which the author 
depicts his recollections of the Belvidere Antinéus. This sta- 
tue is an exquisite image of blooming youth. For soft and 
delicate beauty, suggestive of brief continuance and early 
decay, it may be compared with the vernal rose or the sunset 
cloud. All the statues of Antindus have a certain expression 
of melancholy. Their beauty seems too ripe for earth. In 
this, the softness of the limbs just stops short of languid effem- 
inacy. It is beauty, not like that of the Apollo in action, but 
in repose, filled to the brim with sweet sensations, neither rest- 
less from desire nor cloyed with enjoyment. 

In viewing the immortal frescoes of Michael Angelo, in the 
Sistine Chapel, Mr. Hillard was struck with the work, as more 
overpowering than any thing which has ever been accomplished 
by the art of painting. In this respect it is like the dome of 
St. Peter’s in architecture. But in its terrible grandeur it is 
too stern, too severe, too pitiless. The Saviour appears not as 
the Consoler, the Redeemer, the Reconciler, but as an iron- 
hearted judge, a vindictive Minos or Rhadamanthus, rather 
than the merciful Jesus of Nazareth. His arm is lifted as if 
to strike a blow. As a winning contrast, the Virgin, who 
stands next to him, is a figure highly expressive of tenderness, 
compassion and womanly pity. Nor is there sufficient unity 
in the grouping. The Saviour does not form the central point 
of interest. There is no convergence toward him. The greater 

art of the personages seem to be unconscious of his presence. 
he composition loses in effect by being broken up into de- 
tached masses. The sight of so many undraped figures, more- 
over, gives to the whole scene a certain coarse and animal ex- 
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pression, entirely at variance with our conceptions of its solemn 
and spiritual character. We are reminded of a school of gladi- 
ators rather than of an assemblage of the just and unjust, about 
to receive sentence for the deeds done in the body. In the 
lower part ofthe composition, delineating the sufferings of the 
condemned, there is less to object to; the terrible power which 
is stamped on the whole work there finds its legitimate expres- 
sion. Forms and faces more convulsed with fear and despair 
were never conceived by an artist. It makes the heart sink to 
look upon them. In the upper part, where the celestial host 
are ranged on the right hand and left of the Saviour, no light 
from heaven sheds its gentle influences on the scene. We 
look in vain for the rapt brows of Angelico, the ideal heads 
and finely-flowing draperies of Raphael, the worn but ecstatic 
forms of Cigoli, and the cherub faces of Correggio, which 
beam like embodied smiles. The fresco of the Last Judgment 
shows how strongly the mind of Michael Angelo was imbued 
with the spirit of Dante, especially with the descriptions of the 
Inferno. In both, the material element overlays the spiritual. 
The poet as well as the painter invests eternity with the ter- 
rors of the old dispensation, and darkens it with the shadows 
of paganism. The painting of the Last Judgment must be 
regarded as a work for artists. As a study of the human 
figure, nothing in pictorial art approaches it. All the capaci- 
ties of drawing are exhausted in its execution. 

Passing by the remaining treasures of Roman art, on which 
Mr. Ilillard’s copious and elaborate criticisms are equally in- 
forming and delightful, we follow him to the desolate region 
of the Campagna di Roma, of which he presents a singularly 
accurate and life-like description. The term Campagna 1s 
usually applied to the Sahel of the Tiber, comprising a ter- 
ritory of about four hundred and fifty thousand acres. This 
region may be likened to a green and motionless sea, of which 
the Sabine and Volscian Hills are coasts, and in which the 
Alban Mount is anisland. Romeis unlike all other European 
cities in the character of the country which lies immediately 
beyond its walls. Its suburbs are not gay with farms, gardens, 
rural dwellings, arid villages. As soon as the gates are passed, 
we come upon a far-reaching tract of monotonous desolation, 
in which every pulse of life seems to have ceased to beat. 
Far as the eye can pierce, it rests upon a plain of dreary and 
sombre verdure, which, by the impressive melancholy of its 
scenery, prepares the mind of the traveller to pass into the 
solemn shadow of Rome. To the artist, the Campagna fur- 
nishes an inexhaustible field of interest. Although, from its 
peculiar position, it affords no very striking landscapes, it is 
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rich in a certain pensive beauty, offering similar but not iden- 
tical points. It is intersected with streams, rivulets, and threads 
of water, and dimpled with lakes, pools, and fountains—some 
clear as crystal, some overgrown with mantling verdure, and 
some discolored and tainted by the products of a Voleanic soil. 
The melancholy Tiber rolls its sluggish waves through the 
whole as slowly as if burdened by the weight of the memories 
and associations which it bears on its bosom. Of that life 
which takes root in the soil, the Campagna is almost entirely 
destitute. There are no cottages with patches of garden-ground, 
and children sporting round the door; no spacious farm- 
houses; no sights and sounds of rural toil. We see a few 
shepherds with cloaks of sheepskin, attended by suspicious- 
looking dogs of dirty white. Tere and there appears a 
mounted herdsman armed with along lance, his locks and cloak , 
streaming back upon the wind as he rides, and his figure, relieved 
against the distant sky, suggesting that of a Bedouin Arab. 
The living forms for the most part, however, are connected 
with the neighboring city. We meet an artist with his sketch- 
book; a fowler shooting birds for the market; a party of 
equestrians, whose fresh complexions and firm seats betray 
their northern origin; a peasant driving a cart laden with 
wine-casks ; a ponderous wain, drawn by gray oxen; a rickety 
vettura, peel with passengers bound for Albano or T1- 
voli; and occasionally the barouche of an English millionaire, 
or the chocolate-colored coach of a cardinal, perhaps drawn 
up by the road-side, while the owner, in his red stockings, is 
solemnly pacing up and down for the sake of exercise. 

In the absence of man and his works, however, the Cam- 
yagna shows abundant signs of the exuberant life of nature. 
Tn the spring and early summer, it is gay with a profuse growth 
of wild flowers, among which the red poppy predominates, 
spreading a crimson carpet over the whole landscape. Nume- 
rous flowering shrubs are in bloom, filling the air with plea- 
sant odors, and strewing the fresh turf with blossoms so thickly 
that they are crushed beneath the feet of the passing traveller. 
As the heats of summer come on, the Campagna lays aside its 
flowery mantle. The rays of the vertical sun smite the earth 

) 
like angry blows. The cloudless sky seems a huge vault of 
glowing brass. The ground is so hot that one almost seems to 
see his shadow curl up and disappear hke a leaf thrown upon 
the fire. The flocks and herds are driven into the mountains. 
The buffaloes retreat to the swamps or immerse themselves in 
pools of water, while the few inhabitants who are compelled 
to remain on the spot, seek a shelter in caves scooped out from 
the hill-sides, or in the spacious vaults of a Roman tomb, 
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But the rains of the early autumn breathe new life into this 
fainting region. A quick, luxurious growth of grass springs 
up; daisies and violets start from the turf; and the clematis 
blooms along the hedges. The flocks and herds return to 
their pasturage-grounds ; the labors of agriculture are resumed 
in the cultivated portions; and from this time until spring, 
the aspect of the Campagna does not materially change. In 
the dead of winter, the turf is green and fresh under the feet ; 
the air is full of pleasant earthy odors; on warm, sunny days 
the lizards dart along the hedges and around the margin of the 
pools; insects hum in the air; and in the morning the lark 
springs singing from the dewy grass. The snows upon the tops 
of the distant mountains are almost the only signs of winter. 

The memorials of man in the Campagna are in harmony 
with the character of the scenery. The most striking objects 
are the long lines of the Claudian and Marcian aqueducts. 
These stretch across the horizon for many miles. Their arches, 
which are in various stages of decay, are sometimes bare, and 
sometimes mantled with climbing plants and vested in ver- 
dure. There are no structures of man’s hands which are woven 
so completely into the landscape as the aqueducts. They 
move along the floor of the Campagna as a stately procession 
moves through the piazza in front of St. Peter’s, not lost in, 
but graced by the space in which they are contained. Just in 
proportion as they have lost in usefulness they have gained in 
beauty. The hand of time has broken their arches, making 
nooks and hollows for grass and wild flowers and running 
vines to take root in, thus increasing the picturesque effect, as 
an old mill or a ruined bridge is more attractive to the imagi- 
nation than when in a perfect state. 

Two or three very agreeable chapters of these volumes are 
devoted by Mr. Ilillard to a critical review of the writings 
of previous travellers in Italy. One of the earliest tourists 
in that country who has left a sketch of his travels, was the 
celebrated Montaigne. He started on his journey in June, 
1580, and returned in November, 1581. The journal which he 
kept on the tour is characterized by the good sense, acute 
observation, liberal habits of thought, and careless method, 
which are the most remarkable features of his charming 
Essays. His course of travel was irregular and zigzag. His 
principal subjects of interest were the natural phenomena of 
the country, and the manners and dress of the inhabitants. 
Entirely devoid of the enthusiasm which seems to spring up 
spontaneously on the soil of Italy, he was so insensible to art 
as not even to mention the names of Raphael or Michael 
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Angelo. Ilis honest and homely nature shuns every approach 
to sentiment or fine writing. 

The question whether Shakspere ever visited Italy has of 
late years formed a curious subject of literary discussion. 
Mr. Hillard is of opinion that he understood the Italian 
language, and that in the preparation of his Italian plays he 
read every book illustrative of the subject within his reach ; 
but that his visit to Italy stands upon the same footing in 

oint of evidence as that of the Northmen to New-England 
efore Columbus, 

It is certainly possible—perhaps probable—but it remains 
to be proved. “It is pleasant,” says Mr. Hillard, “to think of 
Shakspere’s swimming in a gondola, and to believe that the 
beautiful pictures in The Merchant of Venice and Othello 
were recollections and not imaginations; that Belmont was a 
palazzo whose blazing windows he himself had se en, and that 
when he wrote Lorenzo's lovely description of a summer's 
night, his thoughts went back to the brighter moons and larger 
stars of an Italian heaven, and to the myrtle walls and flowery 
banks of an Italian garden.” 

Mr. Hillard does not attach any extraordinary value to 
Goethe’s account of his Italian journey, commenced in 1786 
It is written in that exquisite prose of which, if Goethe had 
never lived, we should have supposed the German language to 
be incapable. It is also of great interest as a picture of the 
writer’s mind, but as a guide-book or companion to a tour in 
Italy, is of little importance. While it is eminently personal, 
it is cool, passionless, and rigid. He looks at every thing with 
the calm, stern eyes of the Olympian Jove, which do not 
soften even when they rest upon Semele or Europa. Still, 
there is much to commend and admire in his narrative. We 
meet in it many profound and striking remarks on nature and 
art, shrewd reflections on life and manners, rapid but accurate 
sketches of scener y, and over all a serene atmosphere of genial 
enjoyment, like the violet haze which hangs over an Italian 
landscape. His bowk isentirely free from cant and affectation. 
His admirable senses bring him faithful records of outward 
nature, and he sets them down with wonderful exactness. 
Iie never assumes a rapture which he does not feel; what- 
ever he likes or dislikes is chronicled without a scruple or 
apology ; and we feel that in reading his book we are listening 
to the testimony of a witness who is ; speaking the truth. 

The views presented by Mr. Hillard, in the conclusion of 
his work, with regard to the actual condition of Italy, and the 
attractions which it affords to the American traveller, are 
marked by a tone of elevated reflection, and are expressed in 
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very felicitous language. Italy is rich in those elements which 
are most powerful in drawing a cultivated American to Europe. 
It awakens a peculiar interest by the strong contrasts which it 
offers to what is most familiar to us. When we go to Italy, 
we are brought face to face with the solemn past, which makes 
up so large a portion of the student’s ideal world. The Tiber, 
which so long flowed through our dreams, now flows at our 
feet; the Capitol, the Forum, the Alban, stand before us in 
the light of day; while the imagination supplies the forms 
which are appropriate to the scene, the shadowy neas, the 
legendary Romulus, the living Cicero. 

We have not hesitated to pronounce these volumes, as a 
whole, superior to any work on Italy with which we are 
acquainted in English literature. Proceeding from the pen of 
an elegant scholar, and, at the same time, of a man with a 
varied experience of actual life, they exhibit a rare complete- 
ness of execution, an elevation and propriety of thought, a 
pervading element of strong common sense, an exquisite sus- 
ceptibility to zesthetic impressions, and a graceful and forcible 
command of language, which assure to them a permanent 
place among our standard books of travel. 


The mischief-loving reader will find a plenty of amusement 
in this gossipping volume. It is a transparent revelation of 
the kindly, honest, impulsive, confiding, unsophisticated nature 
of the good Fredrika. Her Scandinavian frankness and sim- 

. icity shine out on every page. But she 

eee ee has little sense of the ludicrous, not a par- 
ka Brewen. Trans- ticle of secretiveness, and her judgment per- 
lated from the Swed- petually waits on her affections. Hence the 
ish, by Many Howrrt. singularly naive details concerning the per- 

sons with whom she came in contact, the 
odd exposures of private life, and the free confessions in regard 
to her own experiences, which make up the staple of the vol- 
ume. Her ingenuous record will no doubt be laughed at; 
many of her acquaintances will be chagrined at finding the 
mysteries of their tea-tables and bed-chambers staring them in 
print; surprised at finding themselves the happy possessors of 
virtues to which they laid no claim; and by no means edified 
with the proclamation from the house-top of what they had 
whispered in the ear of the all-sympathizing Fredrika, in the 
confidence of summer rambles or cosy firesides. Still, our 
enthusiastic Swede pours out her effusions with so much heart, 
such evident truthfulness, such unsuspecting simplicity, that 
we are bound to forgive a great deal of what in most writers 
we should only ridicule as sentimental twaddle. We are even 
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ready to excuse the rose-colored hallucinations which lead her 
to exalt into heroes and heroines, of whom the world will never 
hear again, so many worthy Isaacs and Rebeccas, Davids and 
Mariannes, Jepthahs and Jemimas, who in her magic mirror 
are transformed from excellent, and modest, and meritorious 
members of society into saints and angels of the first water. 
We cannot but forgive her, for she certainly loves much—‘“ not 
wisely, but too well.” 

The public characters of America are of course fair game 
for her net. Upon some of these she dwells with never-end- 
ing, still-beginning fondness, presenting us with their portraits 
in every variety of light, and often hitting off their features 
with a union of naturalness and exaggeration that has a quite 
comic effect. 

Among her most fervent “enthusiasms” was the celebrated 
sage of Concord, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who at first freezes 
her gushing soul by the impassive kindliness of his manner, but 
to whom she at length “freezes” herself, as they say in the 
West, with a strength of admiration that in plain Anglo-Saxon 
has the name of idolatry. 

Her first acquaintance with Emerson was through his poems, 
which had been pointed out to her notice by her friend Mr, 
Downing. He struck her as a philosopher rather than a poet, 


but a new and peculiar character, who by his own pos 


nature would transform the world, seeking for law and inspira- 
tion merely within his own breast. She meets the philosopher, 
for the first time, in a regular New-England snow-storm. 
Ominous coincidence! She finds him at his home in Concord, 
having made a pilgrimage to that antique village for the pur- 
pose of seeing him. Upon the approach of the party he came 
to meet them, walking down the little avenue of spruce-firs 
which leads from his house, bareheaded in the snow. He 
seemed to her a younger man, but not so handsome as she had 
imagined him—his exterior less fascinating, but more signifi- 
cant. He was too cold and hypercritical to please her entirely ; 
a clear, strong eye, always looking out for an ideal, which he 
never finds realized on earth; discovering wants, short-com- 
ings, imperfections, and too strong and healthy himself to 
understand other people’s weaknesses and sufferings, for he 
even despises suffering as a weakness unworthy of higher 
natures. He interested her, without warming her. She admits 
that his critical, crystalline and cold nature may be very esti- 
mable, quite healthy, and in its way beneficial for those who 
possess it, and also for others who allow themselves to be 
measured and criticised by it, but for herself she craves David's 
heart with David’s songs. 
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Upon a second visit to the shrine of the Concord Sphinx, 
she found a real enjoyment in the study of his strong, noble, 
eagle-like nature. ‘The secret antagonism which she felt 
towards him would at times awake in spite of her admiration, 
and this easily called forth his icy-alp nature, repulsive and 
chilling. But he gladly throws off this frigid condition, and 
is much happier in a mild and sunny atmosphere. She enjoyed 
the contemplation of him in his demeanor, his expression, his 
mode of talking, and his every-day life, as she would enjoy 
the calm flow of a river bearing along between flowery shores 
large and small vessels. Pantheistic as Emerson is in his phi- 
losophy, in the moral view with which he regards the world 
and life, he isin a high degree pure, noble, and severe, demanding 
as much from himself as he demands from others. His words 
are severe, his judgment often keen and merciless, but his 
demeanor is alike noble and pleasing, and his voice beau- 
tiful. 

On her last visit to Emerson, during a drive, they came to 
a spring famous for its excellent water. The philosopher pre- 
sented the fair enthusiast with a glass of it, clear as crystal, 
which at once suggests her true relation with the inexorable 
thinker. “I have silently,” she tells us, “within myself, 
combated with Emerson from the first time that I became 
acquainted with him. I have questioned within myself in 
what consisted this power of the spirit over me, when there 
was so much in him that was unsatisfactory to me; in what 
consisted his mysterious, magical power, that invigorating, 
refreshing influence which I always experience in his writings, 
or in intercourse with him? This cordial draught of clear water 
from this spring, given by his hand, I understood it. It is 
precisely this crystal, pure, fresh, cold water, in his individual 
character as in his writings, which has refreshed, and will again 
and yet again refresh me. When I am far from here, in my 
own native land, and when I am old and gray, yes, always, 
always will moments recur when I shall yearn towards Waldo 
Emerson, and long to receive from his hand that glass of fresh 
water. For wine—warmth-infusing, life-renovating wine—I 
would go to another. Emerson baptizes in water; another 
there is who baptizes with the Spirit and fire.” 

But we must have done with this transcendental gossip, and 
give our time and pages to less tempting claims. We assure 
our readers that they will no where find a more unreserved 
display of American homes, or a more flattering picture of 
American society. 

VOL. Il.—NO. III. 33 
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A slight and sketchy narrative is given in this agreeable 
volume of personal experiences in the south of Europe, with 
a variety of descriptions of scenes in Spain and a portion of 
Italy. Forced, by the advance of the Austrian troops upon 
cialis Minas Venice, to make tracks from that city, our 

and Moor, By A tourist commences his story with an account 

Bacnetor, Lam- of his flight to Milan. ‘Thence he makes 

rt, Blakeman & the best of his way to Spain, paying a rapid 

” visit meantime to Turin, Genoa, Nice, and 
Marseilles. Arriving at Madrid, he is surprised to find that 
famous old town with no cathedral, no bishop, while the 
churches, which are mere whited sepulchres, show an insatiable 
greediness for tinsel. His impressions of the capital of Spain 
are decidedly unfavorable. It has no hospitality. Dinner- 
parties are an almost fabulous institution. Few foreigners 
enjoy much health of mind or body in such an unsocial, 
insalubrious place. The character of the mixed population is 
detestable. tt is marked by affectation, haughtiness, aping of 
foreign manners, and the most heartless frivolity. The females 
do not compare in attractions with those of Valencia or 
Andalusia. They are prodigies of deceit,—wholly destitute 
of the frank artlessness which forms the peculiar charm of the 
Spanish women. Leaving Madrid in disgust, though not 
before making a pretty thorough exploration of its picture- 
galleries, the “ Bachelor” retreats into the country, —t selects 
La Grange, a favorite resort of the Spanish nobility, for his tem- 
porary rustication. This famous regal residence nestles under 
the brows of the Peiiarde, and with its quaint old tower rises 
over the forests at its feet. Situated about three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, its climate is always cool; its 
delightful promenades are overhung with shade and forest 
trees, forming a pleasant abode for the lover of retirement 
in the bosom of exquisite natural scenery. This spot of 
enchantment, however, did not long detain our friend from 
Madrid. Returning to that city, he diligently examines its 
various lions, whose natural history he describes with a nimble 
pen. He afterwards visits the other principal cities of Spain, 
which, for the most part, give him more agreeable impressions 
than the capital. Malaga, in some respects, seems to have 
proved his favorite. He finds the climate superior to any 
place in Italv or Spain. Winter is quite unknown, and in 
summer, the heat is almost tropical, though softened and re- 
lieved by breezes from the mountains and the sea. 

In the composition of his work, the author has made free 
use of the labors of previous travellers who have gone over 
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the same ground as himself. Hence it abounds with statistical 
and historical information to an unusual extent, a hint of 
which is given in the title. We do not, however, prefer the 
portion of the volume devoted to these somewhat dry state- 
ments, but would rather listen to the genial ‘“ bachelor,” as he 
gayly tells the story of his own adventures, or describes the 
objects and places with which he has become acquainted from 
personal observation. His style is sometimes a little too rat- 
tling, but we generally find him an intelligent and entertaining 
companion. 


POLITICS. 


This treatise is intended by the author, in some sense, to 
form a counterpart to his “History of the United States.” 
Written in the clear, calm, unimpassioned style, which is such 
a marked feature of that work, it unfolds an elaborate system 
Theory of Politic, By in regard to the foundation of governments, 

Ricuarp Hiprera. and the causes and progress of political 

Harper & Brothers. yeyolutions. Mr. Hildreth first considers 
the elements of political power, and the political equilibrium 
called government. The primary force which tends to pro- 
duce the political equilibrium called government, he regards 
as the pleasure of superiority. It is this motive which stimu- 
lates the passion of ambition, and supplies such a host of can- 
didates for every dignity, from the pettiest village magistracy 
up to the stations of prime minister or king. This sentiment 
alone, however, does not account for the institution of govern- 
ment; since the same force which prompts men to seek the 
position of governors, leads them to avoid the condition of 
subjects. This is the chief cause of all political revolutions. 
Men will not rest in settled obedience to any government, 
until the pain of inferiority is balanced by the operation of 
other sentiments. These are found in Fear, Admiration, and 
the Idea of the Moral Duty of Obedience. The natural equality 
of man, according to Mr. H., has no foundation in fact; and it 
is on the intrinsic sources of inequality in human nature, such 
as the differences of muscular strength, skill, sagacity, force of 
will and the like, that the elements of political power have 
their origin. The discussion and elucidation of these elements 
form an important portion of the volume. The author next 
considers the various forms of government in their origin, 
development and extension; explaining the passage from the 
hunter to the shepherd state, the commencement of the accu- 
mulation of wealth, the introduction of chattel slavery, and of 
organized government. The processes by which one form of 
government is exchanged for another are examined at length, 
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and illustrated by reference to a great variety of historical 
facts. The conclusion of the work treats of the influence of 
government on the progress of civilization, and on human 
happiness in general. 

Although Mr. Hildreth has no faith in the dogma of human 
perfectibility, he adheres to the idea of a progressive move- 
ment in the affairs of men. The history of Cliristendom for 
the last eight centuries, as he thinks, may be divided into four 
periods of two centuries each, during which the clergy, the 
nobles, the kings and the burghers successively enjoyed a cer- 
tain headship and predominancy. Throughout these agef we 
have caught only occasional glimpses of the mass, the great 
body of the people, who perform the work of the world, but 
who have seldom enjoyed the possession of political rights. 
In the new era, which commences with the middle of the cur- 
rent century, it would seem that the working classes are to 
have their day. Among the signs that the Age of the People 
is about to dawn, Mr. Hildreth enumerates the efforts for the 
suppression of the African slave-trade, the abolition of chattel 
slavery in many of the ultramarine offshoots of Europe, the 
subdivision of lands, as in France, among the actual cultiva- 
tors, the system of savings’ banks, and the constant advance 
and development of manufacturing industry. The elevation 
of the masses is to be effected by imparting to them a greater 
portion than they have ever yet possessed of the primary 
elements of power, sagacity, force of will, and knowledge, to 
be sustained by the secondary elements of wealth and com- 
bination. A necessary condition of this is the increased pro- 
ductiveness of human labor, and the consequent approach to 
equality in the distribution of wealth. ‘“ The socialist question 
of the distribution of wealth, once raised, is not to be blinked 
out of sight. The claims set up by the socialists, based as 
they are upon philosophic theories of long standing, having, 
at least some of them, many ardent supporters even in the 
ranks of those who denounce the socialists the loudest, cannot 
be settled by declamations and denunciations, and mutual re- 
criminations, any more than by bayonets and artillery. It is 
a question for philosophers ; and until some solution of it can 
be reached which both sides shall admit to be conclusive, what 
the party of progress needs is not action—for which it is at 
present disqualified by internal dissensions—but deliberation 
and discussion. The engineers must first bridge this gulf of 
separation before all the drumming and fifing and shouting in 
the world can again unite the divided column, and put it into 
effectual motion.” 


It will be seen from our slight abstract, that Mr. Hildreth’s 
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volume contains much acute and original thought. It is, how- 
ever, more valuable for its suggestions than for its positive 
teachings. It should have been called “ Hints towards a The- 
ory,” rather than a “Theory of Politics.” The intelligent 
reader will find in it abundant materials for the formation of 
opinion, although he may agree with few of its leading posi- 
tions. In point of diction, Mr. Hildreth is true to himself. 
Ilis language is pellucid and cold as an icicle, except when he 
is aroused by some moral wrong or some intellectual absurdity, 
and in that case it often suddenly mounts to fever-heat. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Two editions of Sir William Hamilton’s Writings, issued 
almost simultaneously, show that the taste for metaphysical 
speculation has not died out among our countrymen. This 
volume is a reprint of the English edition, issued under 
the supervision of the author himself, and 

ophy and Literature. Containing his miscellaneous and critical 

By Sir Wim productions, as well as those devoted to 

ittox, With an In- abstract philosophy. A considerable por- 

Roserr “on of it consists of articles on education 

D. Harper & Broth- and university reform, which claim the at- 

~ tention of every friend of mental progress, 
for the close and vigorous grasp with which they discuss a 
subject of universal moment. In our opinion, these discus- 
sions are of immeasurably greater value than the metaphysical 
papers of the author, on the merits of which we shall presently 
express ourselves. 

The edition is introduced by an essay from the pen of an 
accomplished scholar, the Rev. Dr. Turnbull, presenting a 
rapid survey of the progress of speculative thought from the 
earliest to the present time. He divides the history of philos- 
ophy into four periods, the Oriental, the Greek, the Medieval, 
the Modern. Such a comprehensive outline must of course 
be filled up in a superficial manner, with the limited space at 
the command of the writer, but we have detected no marks of 
haste or carelessness in the composition, Dr, Turnbull is evi- 
dently familiar with the chief masters of speculation, both in 
ancient and modern times. He has a turn for metapliysical 
study, though like Sir William Hamilton his taste inclines to 
the history of opinions rather than to the establishment of ori- 
ginal theories. His criticisms are generally just, though not 
always entirely candid. For instance, his sneer at the oppo- 
nents of Locke “as the father of modern sensualism,” and his 
faint commendation of Professor Hickock, with whom, in 
point of profoundness and philosophical comprehension, he 
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himself is not to be compared, display neither good taste nor 
keen insight. 

The essay, which on the whole does credit to the writer’s 
knowledge and ability, concludes with a brief summary of the 
fundamental views of Sir William Hamilton and the amount 
of his. contributions to mental science. These, it must be 
admitted, are entirely of a negative character. His problem 
is rather to limit the domain of speculation than to enlarge 
the boundaries of knowledge. According to him, the szience 
of the absolute is impossible. We can neither know mind 
nor matter, in its interior essence, nor the essential totality 
of the universe, including infinite space or infinite duration, 
and also Infinite Spirit, which is God in his unlimited and 
eternal essence. Thus philosophy as well as religion is com- 
pelled to acknowledge the presence every where of inscrutable 
mystery in nature, in man, and in God. But this is essentially 
the ground of the skeptical philosophy, and there is nothing in 
the writings of Sir William Hamilton to redeem speculation from 
that dangerous position. This, in fact, is acknowledged by his 
apologist, Dr. Barnbull, who says that Sir William’s solution 
of the idea of cause, which he resolves into the incompetence 
of the human mind, is inadequate. But this is the very point 
on which the question hinges between the skeptic and the 
believer. Dr. Turnbull himself suggests that the position 
taken by Sir William for the defense and elucidation of the 
idea of cause, may be “fairly and logically run into Pantheism,” 
and argues with considerable vigor to that effect. Our readers, 
however, who are interested in these knotty questions must 
consult the volume itself, which contains the most complete 
and connected view of Sir William Hamilton’s system that has 
yet been presented to the public. It is brought out in a style 
of great elegance, and is worthy of a place in the library of 
every scholar. 


This volume embraces the principal part of Sir William 
Hamilton’s metaphysical writings. No one can deny to that 
eminent man the merit of singular acumen, a profound know- 
ledge of the history of opinions in a limited department of 
thought, and an extent of 

ilosophy of Sir erudition which bristles over his pages so 

tos. For the use {rightfully as almost to give the headache 


of Schools and Col- by the very sight of them. But it is wholly 
eo — "Y preposterous to bring forward his elaborate 
Appleton & Co, | productions as a text-book for educational 

institutions. The most intense curiosity as 


to the result of philosophical speculation, accompanied with 
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the habit of the most resolute and persistent thought, will 
hardly enable the reader to make progress through his crabbed 
and repulsive pages. He is destitute altogether of the con- 
secutive and lucid method so necessary in a manual of aca- 
demic instruction. His manner is almost as desultory as that 
of De Quincey. Asa model of philosophical style, we should 
as soon think of placing the abstractions of Hegel or Rosen- 
kranz in the hands of the youthful student, as these fragment- 
ary criticisms, Nor does gr William Hamilton arrive at any 
actual fruit, as the effect of his learned researches. He 
actually throws no new light on philosophy. He does nothing 
to elucidate or justify the cardinal ideas of the universal 
reason. Hence, we cannot but protest against the absurdity 
of issuing his works as a text-book for colleges. They are 
undoubtedly valuable as contributions to the history of phi- 
losophy; they will command attention from thinking men on 
account of their acute analysis and crushing criticisms; but it 
takes a full-grown intellect to comprehend them; and re- 
moved from the shelves of the library, as useful references in 
a course of philosophical study, they become practically 
worthless. 


FICTION. 


The attempt to write a classical novel savors so much of 
literary presumption, as to challenge the severest scrutiny of 
the critic. Such a union of rare qualifications is demanded 
for success in this line, that at first blush we are apt to pro- 

F nounce the production a failure. In addi- 
“a; ae ae tion to the usual gifts of a lively fancy and 

Cato, and Catiline. Creative imagination, there is needed such a 

By Hesey profound and familiar knowledge of anti- 

ng a quity, such a true insight into modes of 

phia: T. B. Peterson. life entirely the reverse of our own, such a 

delicate perception of the operations of we 

sion and feeling, under circumstances of which we have had 
no experience, and such a mastery of vivid and versatile ex- 
pression, that many persons regard the composition of a good 
historical romance as an impossible task. Mr. Herbert enters 
upon the duty he has assigned to himself with a just sense of 
its difficulty and importance. At the same time, he has faith 
in the subject, and trust in his own practised abilities. In his 
opinion, there is a vast field, rich with a harvest of material 
almost virgin, for the use of the romancer, in the history of 
classic ages. But, in working this field, the writer must not 
ermit the dust of antiquity to overlay the pulsations of 

umanity. He should remember that “under all changes of 
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custom and costume, in all countries, ages, and conditions, the 
human heart is still the human heart, convulsed by the same 
passions, chilled by the same griefs, burning with the same 
joys, and, in the main, actuated by the same hopes and fears.” 
This is the true secret of success for a classical novelist. The 
rock on which he is liable to split, is an excessive conscious- 
ness of the speciality of his theme. In painting the Greek 
and the Roman, he loses sight of the man. Hence his person- 
ages sialk over the stage like spectres, rattling their antique 
armor, and affrighting the spectator by their grim and ghastly 
look. Mr. Herbert has avoided this fault. Well does he “ reck 
his own rede.” His characters are alive. They do not smell 
of the charnel-house. They have not the air of fragments 
from Herculaneum, but are rather living Romans, reproduced 
in the mould and fashion of their own times. The subject 
of the romance is the conspiracy of Catiline. The manage- 
ment of the plot is masterly. With the portraitures here given 
of Catiline, Cicero, and Cato, to say nothing of less important 
personages, the ancient life of Rome is made to reiippear in 
vivid colors, but embodying at the same time the universal 
elements of humanity. We may therefore congratulate Mr. 
Herbert on the felicitous issue of his venturesome enterprise. 
It will add a fresh leaf to the green laurels which he has 
already honorably acquired in the field of letters. Comparing 
favorably with the efforts of Lockhart and Croly in the same 
kind, it exhibits the author as a no less able artist in the sphere 
of classical antiquity, than he is every where known to be in 
the world of living nature. The proof-reading of these vol- 
umes does no credit to the printer; the name of Catiline, for 
instance, being uniformly misspelt in the first half of the work. 
Nor must we omit to allude to the motto on the title-page, 
grossly puffing the work in advance, as a specimen of incredi- 
ble bookselling effrontery. We acquit the author of all “art 
or part” in such a shameless outrage on literary decorum. 


A parting gift from Hawthorne, as he takes leave of his 
native land for a temporary residence in Europe. We accept 
it as another proof of the power and versatility of his genius. 
It is singular that, with his weird and sombre imagination, 


he should have provéd such a successful 
Tanglewood = Tales. 


Another Wonder W'iter for young people. But in the compo- 
Book. By Naruay- Sition of his juvenile stories, he seems to cast 
ie. Hawrnoxse. off the natural sternness of his temperament, 
sey oa to grow young again from sympathy with 

F his audience, and to indulge freely in the 

sunny gleams of fancy, which are usually obscured in dis- 
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astrous eclipse. ‘Tanglewood Tales” are intended as a sequel 
to the “ Wonder Book.” They consist of a modern version 
of several of the Grecian legends, including The Minotaur, 
The Dragon’s ‘l'eeth, Circe’s Palace, The Golden Fleece, and 
others. The author has turned these materials to excellent 
account for the instruction and entertainment of his youthful 
reader. They will pleasantly remember the fascinating writer 
with whom they have passed so many enchanted hours, and 
will follow him with their grateful little benedictions to his 
new abode beyond the sea. We must not omit to say that 
this volume is brought out by the publishers in the most 
beautiful style of Boston typography, and is illustrated with 
numerous splendid and appropriate engravings. 


THEOLOGY. 


A monument of the diligence and religious zeal of the 
gifted author is presented in this stout volume. It consists of 
a collection of scriptural passages and the leading topics of 
theology, so arranged as to form a series of consecutive argu- 

.,. ments for the doctrines of Christianity, as 
‘the Understood by orthodox believers at the pre- 
author of “The sent day. By a simple typographical con- 

Wide, Wide trivance, the main ideas of each passage are 

pace Robert presented distinctly to the eye, making the 

business of reference a comparatively easy 
task. The work is well suited to aid the student of the Bible 
in attaining a knowledge of the letter of its records, while the 
meaning and application of the different extracts must be deter- 
mined by docile and patient reflection, and a careful compari- 
son of Scripture with Scripture. 


EDUCATION, 


The present edition of Tacitus is not merely a revision, but 
an enlargement of the well-known previous volume issued by 
Professor Anthon, forming in truth new work. Two entire 
books of the Annals, and some portion of a third one, have 
: : . been added to the edition. It is founded 
The Germanie « Ae on the English edition of Dr. Smith, with 

tions from the An- occasional aid from that of Nipperdy, in- 

nals of Tacitus. With cluding notes from the commentaries of 

English Notes. By Ruperti, Passow, Welch, Ritter, and Wex 

Harper & Brothers. With large contributions by the American 


i editor. This edition, like all the produc- 
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tions of its learned editor, will be found to possess uncommon 
practical utility. 


The author of this volume holds a high rank among Ame- 
rican writers for children. He is always lively, earnest, fluent, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate. He seems to glow with genu- 
ine love of his little readers. He has rare skill in narrative 

; ._ composition. He tells a story in a plain 
i a ond easy style, but without violating the 
taining Knowledge, proprieties of language. Tis stories some- 

By Fxaxcis C. Woov- times have a moral, sometimes not; but 

ee fe Boston: Phil- always a pure and improving influence. 

ips, Sampson & Co. 

They are uniformly free from the sickly cant 
that makes so many juvenile writers disgusting. This little 
volume contains a selection of miscellaneous articles in the 
author’s best style, and may be recommended to parents and 
teachers without qualification. 


A proportion of facetious pieces is no doubt essential to the 
practice of declamation, to give full play and variety to the 
voice. Nothing can so effectually break up the formal, mea- 
sured manner which, adopted in school-boy days, so often 
The Humorous Speaker, Clings to a person through life. In teach- 

By Outver Orvaam. ing elocution, a chance should be given for 

Newman & Ivison. = nature to speak; and in no case does she 
express herself with a richer and warmer unction than when 
tears of laughter are rolling down the cheek. The compiler of 
this volume appears to have full faith in the above principle. 
He has gathere 1 specimens of humor from the best sources in 
our language, in addition to a variety of original, fun-provok- 
ing articles. We trust it will meet with a liberal patronage, 
which it well deserves. 


The cause of education has incurred a large debt at the hands 
of the author of this volume. In his excellent series of ele- 
mentary manuals, of which this forms a part, he has lent an 
efficient aid to the study of German literature in this country. 
Hienentery Geran The selections in the present work have 

Reader. By W. H. been made with excellent judgment, gradu- 

Woopsury. Newman ally proceeding from the most simple prose 

& Ivison, to the most di.jicult specimens of classical 
German poetry. They areaccompanied with brief explanatory 
notes, showing the peculiar idioms of the language, and con- 
taining a fund of valuable philological information. A full 
vocabulary is added, which, with the references to the author's 
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grammars, furnishes quite a complete apparatus for the purpose 
of the student. 


This volume consists of easy selections, in prose and verse, 
The Colloquial French for the use of beginners. They are fol- 

Reader. By Lovis lowed by a series of colloquial exercises, 

Fasqvuette,LLD. which form the peculiar feature of the 

Newman « Ivison, = volume. The plan strikes us asa very good 
one, and is well carried out by the accomplished author. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


This standard treatise, by one of the most eminent living 
geologists, is not to be confounded with his great work entitled 
“Principles of Geology,” to which it serves neither as an 
introduction nor an epitome. The subjects of both treatises 

i relate indeed to geology, but their purpose 
different. The “ Principles” is devoted to 

By Sir Cuartes & View of the modern changes of the earth 

Lyeit. Reprinted and its inhabitants, while the “Manual” is 

from the Fourth confined to a consideration of the monu- 

Revised Edition. ont 

D. Appletoné Co, Ments of ancient changes. The theory of 

progressive development, as set forth by re- 
cent ingenious speculatists, finds in Sir Charles Lyell a deter- 
mined opponent. He maintains that no satisfactory proof has 
yet been discovered of the gradual passage of the earth from 
a chaotic to a more habitable state, nor of a law of progressive 
development governing the extinction and renovation of spe- 
cies, and causing the Fauna and Flora to pass from an em- 
bryonic to a more perfect condition—from a simple to a more 
complex organization. The theoretic views supported in this 
volume are enforced by an imposing array of facts, including 
the principal discoveries of modern geology which relate to 
this ee of the science. 


In this reprint of a celebrated German manual in an English 
translation, we have a collection of comprehensive treatises on 
the different branches of Natural Science. The subjects are 
treated in an eminently lucid method, and illustrated with a 
The Book of Nature. Zreat variety of excellent engravings and 

Translated from the Ciagrams. In reproducing the work in this 

German of Frie- country, the publishers have taken care to 


pa Scuapiet. adapt it to the wants of the American stu- 
Henry Mep- 


Locu. Furst Ame- Gent, by the addition of such matter as was 
rican Edition. necessary to bring it completely on a level 
with the existing state of science, and by the 
correction of the errors which had escaped 


Philadelphia; 
Blanchard & Lea, 
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the notice of the English translators. It may be recommended, 


without reserve, as an appropriate text-book both for the pri- 
vate student and for collegiate classes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There has scarcely been a period of ancient or modern his- 
tory in which all sorts of hallucinations have been more pre- 
valent than at the present day. Religious, philosophical, social, 
moral illusions obtrude their spectral forms on every side. 

be Whatever explanation we may give of the 
Hallucinations; or, the ‘ & = 

Rational History of ™Odern manifestations of the “ night-side of 

Apparitions, Vi. nature;” whether we regard them as the re- 

sions, Dreams, Ec- sult of conscious, unblushing imposture, on 

— Sa the part of their hierophants, or of obscure 

Translated from the hints in relation to universal laws that have 

French of Barrrre not yet been fully revealed, no one can deny 

be Borswost. Lind: that they have been singularly fruitful of 

say & Blakiston, . ©, 

mental vagaries and delusions. This is ad- 
mitted even by the most zealous advocates of the phenomena 
in question. Many have been sent to the mad-house by their 
interest in supposed disclosures from the spiritual world; many 
also who are still at large have had their head filled with crotch- 
ets from the same source; while others exhibit their usual 
intelligence and sanity on all other subjects, though absorbed 
in devotion to the new phenomena. Hence, we consider the 
publication of this volume as highly seasonable. It takes a 
judicious and discriminating view of the whole question of 
mental hallucinations. The leading doctrine of the work is, 
that hallucination is not a necessary accompaniment or symp- 
tom of insanity, but that in certain cases it may be regarded 
as a purely physiological development. This we firmly be- 
lieve. Marked cases of hallucination exist where on general 
subjects the judgment is sound, the memory unimpaired, and, 
indeed, every mental faculty in a high degree of perfection. 
Such apparent anomalies are explained on the theory of M. 
Brierre de Boismont. He treats the question in its relations to 


philosophy, medicine, religion, history, morality and jurispru- 
dence. Indeed, he may be said to have exhausted the ques- 
tion, as regards the multiplicity of cases on which he comments, 
and the wide applications which he makes of his principles. 
We can promise the curious as well as the scientific reader, that 
he will not fail to find a store of entertainment in the remark- 
able narratives with which the volume is filled. 
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This is a new and enlarged edition of an unique work, which 
has been before the public some eighteen months, and in that 
time has gained a wide, and by no means undeserved popularity. 
It comprises a selection from a great variety, of orations de- 

livered on different occasions, before the 
The Hundred Boston ’ 

O-atora. By James Municipal authorities of Boston and other 

Srear Lorine. public bodies of that city, together with 

Boston: P. eopious biographical notices of the orators. 

Jewett & Co. 

Indeed, the eloquence in this volume plays 
a part altogether subordinate to the personal narratives. It 
is used merely as a hook on which to hang a liberal array of 
facts, reminiscences, and incidents connected with the lives of 
persons who have gained more or less celebrity in the history 
or the social circles of Boston. The pervading intelligence of 
that city, and its tharacter as a nursery of brave and wise men, 
are illustrated by the circumstance that, of the names com- 
memorated in this volume, a large portion are also memorable 
in the annals of the nation. Joseph Warren, John Hancock, 
Harrison Gray Otis, John Quincy Adams, Josiah Quincy, 
Fisher Ames, Danicl Webster, Edward Everett, Joseph Story, 
Rufus Choate, surely are not the exclusive possession of Boston, 
but of the whole country. The author has followed up his 
enterprise, evidently, as a labor of love. He has a taste for 
antiquity and a greater taste for Massachusetts. Ile revels in 
the contemplation of her eminent men. In his sight they are 
clearly heroes, perhaps demi-gods. But though he writes with 
enthusiasm, he is not without discrimination. He has been 
very diligent in the collection of facts. Few details of a 
personal character appear to have escaped him. Le often de- 
scends to rather gossipping anecdotes, but it would be too fas- 
tidious to call in question their interest. They relate to the habits 
and character of men whom we all love to read about. We 
are never reluctant to pardon the most trifling accounts which 
throw any light on the inner nature of those who are con- 
spicyous before the public, or on the influences by which they 
have been elevated to greatness and distinction. Among the 
younger men noticed in this volume, who have not yet fully 
emerged from behind the scenes, are several that will be heard 
of yet on a ‘wide theatre of action, when the present re- 
miniscences of their youth will be eagerly gathered up. 
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A collection of original aphorisms, which have gradually 
taken shape in the genial contemplations of an elegant and 
; ; cultivated mind. They are marked by dig- 
nity, propriety, and serene wisdom, rather 
sel, for the Woods than by any striking boldness of thought 
and Wayside. By or brilliancy of expression. Unless they 
Praere. Spe derive weight and significance from the 
iladelphia: E. H. ° 
Butler & Co. previous character of the writer, it is rarely 
that these maxims of sententious experience 
make any deep impression upon the reader. In the present 
case, the name on the title-page will challenge both attention 
and respect. 


The noble, fervent, disinterested spirit of the admirable 
Chalmers speaks out from this most interesting correspondence. 
It forms the indispensable complement to the biography of the 
veteran divine recently issued by the same publishing-house. 

The letters are almost uniformly on reli- 
A Selection from the gious subjects, disclosing the workings of 

Correspondence of the writer's spiritual life, as well as his pri- 

mers: Edited byhis vate speculations and conjectures on nu- 

Son-in-Law, the Rev. merous topics of vital consequence. Every 

word uttered by Chalmers is precious, as 

per & Brothers. 
the revelation of a great, heroic soul; but 
the confiding communications in the present collection are of 
more than ordinary value, and make a welcome addition to the 
religious literature of the day. 
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THE 


NEW-YORK QUARTERLY. 


Tris Work is designed to supply America with that class of 
literature which the best British Journals have for a long time 
afforded England. It will treat of such subjects as are of in- 
terest to every member of the country, as those subjects are 
conceived of by our enlightened statesmen and able scholars. 

It will be its constant endeavor to foster a noble nationality 
in Literature and Art—and we are convinced, that a well-con- 
ducted Quarterly can do much to infuse into the popular mind 
higher views of University education than are generally enter- 
tained in this country. 

As powerful as our commercial nationality has already 
become, so powerful shall it be the object of this work to ren- 
der our nationality in letters and art. Every subject suited to 
advance the American mind, every theory caleulated to have 
a wide bearing on the future destinies of our prosperous coun- 
try, shall herein find ample space for discussion. If we have 
one motto to choose rather than another, it is this, “severe jus- 
tice in diplomacy.” 

We invit2 the statesmen who would promote a noble endea- 
vor to diffuse knowledge of a superior order among the citizens 
of our common country; divines who would see our people 
developed in mind, that they may rationally conceive of highest 
truths; scholars who would extend a broader and more genuine 
culture, to contribute to our liberal pages. 

The Review will be strictly composed of original productions, 
and each number will contain a brief history of contemporary 
literature ; a scientific summary, recapitulating the most im- 
portayt discoveries throughout the world during each quarter ; 
and in addition to reviews of the most interesting new books, 
an important State paper, compiled in reference to some great 
pending question, without allusion to rival parties. 

The work is published by Cornisu, Lamport & Co., at $38 
per annum, and can be had of the Agents throughout the 
principal cities in the country. 


